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Art. I—Justifieation. 


1 lane justification of a sinner is a Divine transaction full of 

wonders. It is emphatically and eminently “the doing 
of the Lord,” for “ it is God that justifieth,” and “ it is marvellous 
in our eyes.” Nor can it be understood with that spiritual 
intelligence which calls forth our admiration and gratitude and 
praise, without our being led to see, as a first principle— 
(what is three times stated in the compass of a single verse, 
Gal. ii. 16)—that “a man is not justified by the works of the 
law.” 

The justification of an unfallen, ever-dutiful creature and 
holy subject of God is an act most simple, involving not the 
slightest moral difficulty, and illustrating no marvellous or 
peculiar principles. It consists simply in judicially declaring 
the obedient and righteous one, whose case is to be disposed of, 
to be what he really is—obedient and righteous. It acquits of 
all blame or charge him who by stainless purity and innocence 
has incurred none ; and it pronounces to be worthy of reward, 
or entitled to the promise, him who by his own merit and 
service, according to the stipulated condition, has earned his 
right and title and reward to the full.) Nothing can be more 
simple in its procedure, or more obvious in its principle, than 
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justification in such a case as this, The innocence of the 
innocent is investigated and admitted : the righteousness of the 
righteous is brought to light and acknowledged and rewarded. 
The just is pronounced to be just, and accepted and dealt with 
as such. The just is justified. 

But when we pass from the justification of the holy and 
unfallen to contemplate the justification of the sinner, it 
immediately becomes clear that if such a thing is not an utter 
impossibility—if it is not, as reason would at first sight pro- 
nounce, a contradiction in terms—it must be through the 
introduction of other principles—principles otherwise unne- 
cessary and inadmissible, and indeed altogether new and 
astonishing. 

For, let it be observed that justification in this case, 
precisely as in the other, is to consist in a judicial announce- 
ment that the party is free from blame and righteously entitled 
to reward. This is to be the import of the act performed or 
privilege conferred—a full acquittal from all charge or 
condemnation, and a full acknowledgment of a perfect right 
and title to all honour, inheritance, and life eternal. This is 
to be the deliverance from the tribunal of the Holy One—the 
tribunal from which no error can proceed, and from which no 
appeal can be taken; and this deliverance, accurate, final, 
irresistible, is to be anent a sinner—a sinner guilty before God 
and his mouth stopped—declaring that sinner, notwithstanding 
that he is such, to be free from blame and entitled to favour 
and blessing and heaven. 

Here, we again repeat, is a marvellous thing; and the marvel 
is that it is not an impossibility, an unrighteousness, a con- 
tradiction. To save it from being such, it is requisite that 
certain principles be introduced, unknown in the simple 
transaction of justifying the holy and unfallen. 

These principles are three—namely, Grace, Suretyship, and 
Faith. 

We shall, in the first place, notice the manner in which they 
are introduced, rendering the justification of a sinner possible, 
holy, and real; and, in the second place, we shall show how 
each of these three principles excludes the presence and 
influence of works or merit from this same act of a sinner’s 
justification—thus demonstrating the thrice repeated declara- 
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tion or doctrine of Gal. ii. 16, that “a man is not justified by 
the works of the law.” 

I. In the first place, we propose to give a sketch of the 
manner in which these three principles, unnecessary and 
unknown in the justification of the innocent and obedient, 
become requisite and indispensable in justifying the ungodly. 

1. And first, Grace must appear, else the sinner lies unpitied, 
unrelieved, beneath the sentence due to his iniquity; for 
“cursed is every one that continueth not in all things written 
in the book of the law to do them,” and.“the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness and un- 
godliness of men.” Hence grace must interpose. 

In justifying the holy and unerring, grace is not required nor 
admissible. “To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt.” Omniscient accuracy in examining his 
work or obedience, and then inflexible justice announcing and 
rewarding its faultless perfection,—this is all that is required 
where the law has been fulfilled and its reward been. earned. 
Justice, simple and alone, rules this simple case. But where 
the subject is a sinful man, confessedly rebellious. and apostate, 
alienated by an evil heart and by wicked works from God, and 
worthy of the Divine abhorrence and wrath,—if the penalty, 
righteously incurred, is nevertheless to be remitted, and the 
reward not earned is nevertheless to be conferred, this result 
must accrue from the grace of God ; and the grace thus coming 
into action must obviously be: absolutely sovereign and free. 
For the sinner, having broken a law that is holy and just and 
good, is in the hands and at the disposal of an offended 
righteous lawgiver ; justice awards to him the wrath of God 
and the second death ; it does so with unimpeachable righteous- 
ness. There can be no principle of holy government traversed, 
no rights in God’s whole creation violated, no rightful claims 
dishonoured or neglected, if this guilty and condemned trans- 
eressor be forsaken to the doom he has incurred. And the 
Sovereign Lord is in the position therefore—a position standing 
out in bold relief against the dark background of the sinner’s 
dreadful doom, strongly and sharply delineated in the light of 
unanswerable justice as it fills the court of heaven and discloses 
the rectitude of the sinner’s condemnation and the terrors of 
the sinner’s peril,—the Sovereign Lord is in the position to 
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vindicate his pure sovereignty and the free good pleasure of his 
will, and to declare that “he will have mercy on whom he will 
have mercy; he will have compassion on whom he will have 
compassion.” Any dislike to his sovereignty, any appeal 
against his mere sovereignty, in such a case, is an infatuated 
retreat into the hands of justice, as it is offended by our sin, 
and demands our death. The one door of hope here, in this 
valley of Achor, is the good pleasure of the will of God—the 
introduction and inbringing of singular, signal, sovereign grace ; 
the only grace, free, sovereign, and unfettered, that can be 
seasonable, or suitable, or sufficient for the crisis. The grace 
of God must appear, bringing salvation. For while the sinner 
stands condemned, shut up to the righteously deserved wrath 
of God, sovereign grace holds the key of the position, the key 
of David that openeth and no man shutteth, and shutteth 
and no man openeth. Save for the introduction of grace, the 
sinner must go down into the pit. 

If you are saved from going down into the pit, if you are 
acquitted and accepted notwithstanding your demonstrated and 
acknowledged guilt, if after lying in the hands of Divine 
justice you nevertheless appear at liberty again no more con- 
demned but justified of God, most obvious it is that you are 
justified freely by his grace. In proportion to the force with 
which you realised the fact and the righteousness of your 
former condemnation, must you now be ready with the deeper 
emphasis to say, “ According to his mercy he saved me, that 
being justified by grace, I might’ be made an heir according to 
the hope of eternal life” (Tit. iii. 7). Thus all throughout 
Holy Scripture the sinner’s acquittal from guilt and accept- 
ance as righteous are attributed to the grace, the mercy, the 
free love of God. “ According to the good pleasure of his 
will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath 
made us accepted in the Beloved. In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of his grace” (Eph. i. 5, 6, 7). Ex- 
pressly, indeed, to illustrate the existence, in the glorious 
depths of his own nature, of this lovely attribute of grace, 
does God justify the ungodly, revealing at the same time 
its unsearchable riches, its infinite fulness, its absolute all- 
sufficiency, which can meet the case of literally the chief of 
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sinners. He willeth to make known the riches of his glory 
in the vessels of mercy. His heart is set on demonstrating the 
boundlessness of the mercy he hath kept in store for them. 
Yea, and his grand design is not merely to show his grace in 
this life and in this world, during the ages of this world only, 
or to the inhabitants of this world only, but that in the ages to 
come, and unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places; 
in coming ages and in other worlds; he might show the exceed- 
ing riches of his grace in his kindness towards us through 
Jesus Christ (Eph. ii. 7). Hence, while we were yet without 
strength, while we were ungodly, while we were enemies, guilty 
and condemned, God commendeth his love to us, in that he 
made provision to save us from wrath, to justify us freely, to 
reconcile us to himself as righteous and pleasing in his sight. 
And herein “God is rich in mercy, even for the great love 
wherewith he loved us, when we were dead in trespasses and 
in sins: for by grace are ye saved” (Eph. ii. 4). 

Hence, the saints in Scripture, in seeking relief from the 
sentence of condemnation and the sense of sin, are found 
betaking themselves to the mercy, the grace, the loving-kindness 
of God. “Hear me, O God; for thy loving-kindness is good : 
turn unto me according to the multitude of thy tender mercies ” 
(Ps. lxix. 16). “ Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy 
loving-kindnesses ; for they have been ever of old. Remember 
not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions: according to 
thy mercy remember me, for thy goodness’ sake, O Lord” 
(Ps. xxv. 6,7). “ Where is the sounding of thy bowels and of thy 
tender mercies towards me ?” (Is. lxiii. 15.) “ Have mercy upon 
me, O Lord, according to thy loving-kindness ; according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions ” 
(Ps. li. 1). And having found relief, to this attribute of God 
and this principle in his procedure towards them, to the 
sovereign and free introduction of this principle of grace, of 
gratuitous compassion, of unclaimable, unexpected love, they 
uniformly attribute all the glory. “O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good: for his mercy endureth for ever. Let the 
redeemed of the Lord say so, whom he hath redeemed from 
the hand of the enemy” (Ps. evii. 1, 2). . 

Thus in the justification of the ungodly, Grace is conspicuous. 
It is a free gift that comes upon sinners unto justification of 
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life ; abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness. And 
under the reign of grace alone could the ungodly be acquitted 
or accepted as righteous. But this principle of Grace has been 
introduced, to the’ praise of the glory of God, and in a measure 
of full sufficiency for every hearer of the gospel: for “where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound” (Rom. v. 20). 

2. But, secondly, it is just as clear that some other principle 
still must be introduced, though it were only to justify the 
introduction of this first principle of Grace. It cannot be 
supposed that the sovereignty wherewith this grace of God in 
the very nature of things must act is a mere arbitrary resolution 
on the part of God to do anything whatsoever, whether that 
might be worthy of himself or not. Grace, though sovereign, 
cannot possibly be an arbitrary principle of procedure, carrying 
out its purpose at all hazards, whatever damage might accrue 
to the interests of holiness, or whatever dishonour to the 
character of God. In justifying the ungodly, it must proceed 
on some basis of action, some understanding, some ground or 
reason, sufficient to justify itself. For, if some sufficient ground 
to which sovereign grace may have regard be not brought 
forward, it is impossible to vindicate or justify the grace of 
God in justifying the ungodly. Grace, in proposing to reverse 
the sentence of condemnation, must be able to justify itself to 
justice,—that justice which pronounced the sentence now about 
to be reversed. Nor can the wisdom, the faithfulness, the 
immutability of God be redeemed from sore aspersion, unless a 
new ground be brought forward sufficient to account for this 
change of procedure towards the guilty. 

For, to condemn at one moment and justify the next, how- 
ever the first may have proceeded from justice and the second 
from grace, must be an anomaly in government, utterly inex- 
plicable, unless the Judge hath, in so changing and reversing 
his sentence, admitted into consideration or calculation a new 
and another principle, confessedly regarded as absent when the 
sentence of condemnation was pronounced. Save for this, the 
change must be absolutely arbitrary, reasonless, groundless ; 
either the former sentence of condemnation, or the new sentence 
of absolution, must be unjust; they cannot both, proceeding 
on the same ground or basis, be righteous; and on the suppo- 
sition that the offender had been righteously condemned, his 
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acquittal now must be unjust and unholy. It matters not to 
reply that it is an act of grace; the question is, how Grace, in 
achieving this act, can justify herself to Justice, whose acknow- 
ledgedly righteous sentence Grace thus presumes to set aside 
and to reverse. 

Now in reply to this the answer is, that there is another 
ground introduced for Grace to recognise in justifying the 
ungodly—a ground or basis or foundation of procedure addi- 
tional to any that Justice had under consideration in con- 
demning ; and that therefore, although the sentence of the one 
is diametrically opposed to that of the other, still they come 
not at all into collision or contradiction. Grace can vindicate 
her own decision or deliverance, maintaining its righteousness 
as resting on this new element, this new foundation. 

This second principle thus brought forward is the Suretyship 
of Christ, the introduction of a mediator, a substitute, a surety. 
An atoning surety, satisfying Divine justice and redeeming from 
the curse, himself being made a curse for us, places the work of 
Grace on a sure, a righteous, a holy foundation. The repre- 
sentation of the sinner at the bar of God by One altogether able 
to appear in his room, doing so of his own will, and appointed 
by supreme and sovereign authority to do so,—one who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners ; a Divine person 
moreover, having his life in his own power as none but a Divine 
person could have, able therefore to lay it down of himself, in 
the room and stead of others, able also to expend it in obeying 
in the room and stead of others, thus bringing in a righteous- 
ness available for them ; the blood of his ransom, likewise, being 
the pricelessly satisfying and all-purchasing blood of God, and 
his righteousness the righteousness of God; a representative 
and substitute such as this, releasing his clients from the death 
which he bears in their room and name, and releasing them from 
needing to achieve the title which by his obedience he secures 
on their behalf, may well justify the grace of God in justifying 
the ungodly, and demonstrate that the reversal of the condemning 
sentence of justice will secure the approbation of justice itself, 
yea, will be the very dictate and demand and doing of justice 
now. 

We are justified freely by his grace: but it is through the 
redemption that is in Christ ; and Grace reigns through right- 
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eousness. We have redemption, even the forgiveness of sins, 
through his blood. Yea, we are justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his justice in the remission of sins, to declare at this time his 
justice, in that he is both just and the justifier of him that 
believeth on Jesus (Rom. iii. 24-26). 

Introduce this as the meritorious ground—the obedience, 
namely, and blood-shedding of the Lamb of God, standing in 
the room of his people, the responsible Head and Husband of 
the Church, appointed to be so by the offended Lawgiver himself, 
the Sovereign God,—himself God’s dear Son, acquiescing of his 
own accord and with much delight in the position, and sustained 
in it by the infinite sufficiency of the Eternal Spirit;—and divine 
grace, having respect or regard to such a ground of procedure, 
appears no more an arbitrary, reasonless thing, choosing to say 
the opposite of what justice had solemnly said; but reasonable, 
righteous, and holy, itself even providing this very surety, and 
seeing to it that in him all the deliverances of justice shall be 
justified and executed, all the demands of justice owned and 
satisfied ; providing, also, that through this holy and righteous 
channel, through the channel of the law made honourable and 
magnified in the cross and righteousness of God manifest in 
the flesh, a salvation free and rich, sovereign, triumphant, and 
unchallengeable, shall accrue to the poor and needy, without 
money and without price. 

Such is the meritorious cause or justifying reason of justifi- 
cation by grace. Grace is the originating cause of justification, 
but the death and obedience unto death of a qualified and 
willing substitute is the meritorious or procuring cause. 
Sovereign grace is the free source, imputed righteousness the 
valid ground. The Father’s grace is the fountain ; the Son’s 
righteousness is the foundation. The justified transgressor 
tastes the sweetness of the fountain, tries the security of the 
foundation. He tastes that the Lord is gracious, unto whom 
coming as unto a living stone, a foundation elect and precious, 
he is built up a lively stone, a member of a spiritual house, an 
acceptable royal priesthood. 

Thus we are justified freely by his grace, but we are justi- 
fied through the redemption, the propitiation, the righteousness 
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of Christ. And thus the sovereign Lord secures his honour, 
declares his righteousness, vindicates and justifies the holiness 
of his grace, and establishes for ever the security of his gra- 
cious procedure in justifying the ungodly that believe on Jesus. 

Here, then, are two principles in the justification of a sinner, 
altogether new, and unknown in the justification of the un- 
fallen,—(/irst), Grace, sovereign free grace and love, justifying 
where mere justice must condemn ; and (secondly) the surety- 
righteousness of Christ, making it as thoroughly just and 
righteous for grace to acquit and accept as for justice to con- 
demn and disown. 

And these two principles, the grace of God and the surety- 
ship of Christ, singularly support each other. For it is grace 
that in seeking to justify the ungodly has provided the surety- 
ship as a ground of justification. And it is this suretyship as 
the ground of the sinner’s justification which justifies grace in 
justifying the sinner that believeth. 

3. Observe, “the sinner that believeth.’ For there is mani- 
festly a third new principle required, in order that this justi- 
fication by sovereign grace through imputed righteousness 
may take effect, may actually take effect in each separate 
instance. The whole world is not justified en masse, simply 
because there is a source of justification in the grace of God 
and a ground of justification in the suretyship of Christ. 
Personally and individually, one by one, each for himself, must 
sinful men come under the operation of these principles if they 
are to enjoy actual justification before God. And what, it 
may be asked, is it that brings one and not another, that 
brings some and not all—what is it that, brings any into 
contact or connection with the grace which is the origin of this 
privilege, or the righteousness which is the foundation of it ? 
Evidently there is necessity for some third new principle, not 
requisite, and indeed inadmissible, in the justification of the 
holy and unfallen. It is the principle of Faith :—Faith, by 
which, as an act and habit of the heart, the sinner appeals to 
the grace of God; by which, as by a mental spiritual instrument, 
the sinner appropriates the righteousness of Christ. 

And it is evident that this personal and appropriating faith 
on the sinner’s part is required on God’s part not by a mere 
arbitrary decree, any more than his own act of grace is a mere 
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arbitrary and groundless deliverance. In the very nature of 
the case faith is requisite in order that this justification by 
grace may actually take effect. For it must take effect and 
terminate in the sinner’s own conscience. It must so transpire 
and be enacted there, as that he may be free from guilt in his 
conscience,—free from all sentence, prosecution, and condemna- 
tion there. But a justification thus taking effect in the inmost 
spiritual being of an intelligent responsible subject of the 
divine government—the first condition and commencement of 
his intelligent friendship with God—cannot possibly accom- 
plish its own design, save where it is understood and acquiesced 
in, where it is embraced and rested on, where it is intelli- 
gently appreciated, appealed to, and appropriated by the 
individual. But to do this is the very office of faith. With- 
out faith therefore it is impossible to be justified before God, 
impossible to please God, or be pleasing and accepted in His 
sight. Without faith, transferring the soul and all its con- 
fidence to the new foundation laid in Zion, to the atoning, 
accepted substitute, it is impossible to have any personal 
interest in the new righteousness of justification. Without 
faith confiding in the grace and free promise of God, it is 
impossible to lean on the new righteousness, which is itself 
the provision and the gift of grace. Without faith, the sinner 
stands alone, and aloof from the Lord our righteousness ; and 
not being in him as the Lord dis righteousness, the imputation 
of righteousness to such an one on God’s part would be a mere 
fiction or mistake: he remains, therefore, destitute of righteous- 
ness, unjustified, condemned. So indispensable is faith as a 
means of bringing the sinner into the grace of justification, and 
under the ministration or imputation of its righteousness. 

Here, then, is the third principle introduced, namely, Faith ; 
securing the connection of the individual with the ground of 
justification, which is the righteousness of Christ, and with the 
source of justification, which is the grace of God. 

Here we may pause with advantage, and notice in the light 
of these remarks the different senses in which Holy Scripture 
attributes our justification to three different causes,—distinct 
yet conspiring—distinct and therefore conspiring. 

(1.) In the first place, we are said to be justified by the grace 
of God, as in Rom. iii. 24: “ Being justified freely by his 
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grace.” For being, as sinners, under the righteous wrath of 
God, our justification in such circumstances must be an act of 
eminent and singular, of free and unfettered grace. Its very 
origin must be in grace. Its very possibility, its very idea or 
conception, presupposes grace. We are justified by grace as 
the originating cause. 

(2.) In the second place, we are said to be justified by the 
righteousness or obedience of Christ, including of course his 
death, as the most eminent act of his obedience, as in Rom. 
v.19: “ By the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 
For, being destitute of all righteousness ourselves, and justice 
demanding a perfect satisfaction and impregnable title ere it 
remit the sentence of death, and confer the reward of life, and 
Jesus in our room bearing the curse, and bringing in the 
righteousness to which God has regard in justifying us, we are 
thus justified by the righteousness of Christ as the procuring 
cause. 

(3.) And, thirdly, we are said to be justified by faith, as in 
Rom. v. 1: “Being justified by faith, we have peace with 


God,” or in Gal. ii. 16: “A man is justified by the faith of 


> 


Jesus Christ ;” and the reason is that faith as an instrument 
embraces and pleads the righteousness of Christ, and appeals 
and gives glory to the grace of God. We are justified by 
faith as the instrumental cause. 

Thus do these three causes—the originating cause, the pro- 
curing cause, the instrumental cause—conspire, each in its 
own place, and for its own end, to put us in possession of 
a merciful and holy, a pleadable and sure justification. We 
attribute all to the grace of God alone, as its source. We rest 
all on the righteousness of Christ alone, as the sure and 
sufficient ground. We hold all in actual possession by faith, 
and faith alone. 

Thus much for the sketch we proposed to give of the three 
principles inevitably introduced into justification, if it is to be 
the justification of one worthy of death. 


II. And now, secondly—which may now be comparatively 
a brief work—let us consider how each of these three prin- 
ciples necessarily excludes the presence and influence of “works.” 
Nay, rather, let us show—from Scripture of course, our only 
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source of knowledge—how the introduction of works, even in 
any measure, must subvert at once the grace of God as the 
origin, the righteousness of Christ as the ground, and the 
exercise of faith as the instrument, of our justification. So that 
by works (1) the grace of God is frustrated, (2) the death of 
Christ made in vain, (3) faith itself made void. 

(1.) If you introduce the element of works at all, in any 
measure, into the question of your acceptance with God, 
and the ground of your peace with God, you immediately 
fetter and thereby frustrate the grace of God. From this 
—from frustrating the grace of God—from such guilt, Paul 
shrunk back affrighted. “I do not frustrate the grace of 
God,” said he. It is as with a cry of agony that he flees, 
affrighted, from such guilt. And how that fearful guilt may 
be incurred, he shows is by resting our acceptance on our 
own obedience, or expecting righteousness or justification to 
come by the law. “1 do not frustrate the grace of God; for 
if righteousness come by the law, Christ is dead in vain” 
(Gal. ii. 21). And again, in warning the Galatians against 
resting anything of their acceptance with God upon the law, 
or imagining circumcision necessary to their justification, he 
cries out to them with peculiar solemnity in one of those 
passages in which, Luther said, Paul thundered rather than 
spake : “I testify again to every man that is circumcised, that 
he is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of none 
effect to you, whosoever of you are justified by the law; ye are 
fallen from grace” (Gal. v. 3, 4). 

“Ye are fallen from grace :’—“ Ye have frustrated grace.” 

And let it be remarked, we “fall from grace ”—we “ frustrate 
grace ”-—-not merely by excluding it altogether, but by admit- 
ting works to any rivalry or co-ordinate share of influence 
with it, even in the least degree. For if it is of works at all, 
it is no more grace. For, argues our apostle, “To him that 
worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt; but 
to him that worketh not”—to him who in this matter, and for 
this end, absolutely worketh not, worketh nothing, abstains 
from working, obtrudes or introduces no works at all—but 
simply “believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is counted for righteousness” (Rom. iv. 4, 5). Otherwise 
righteousness could not be imputed to him. He could not be 
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justified. It is his entire cessation in this matter from all 
works that can alone admit the action of grace. To trust in 
works and distrust grace are more than conjoined. Self- 
righteousness and unbelieving dislike or suspicion of grace are 
indeed identical. 

Let me appeal to those whom it may concern, and ask them 
to examine their own hearts. Why is it that you do not take 
your entire and trustful and hearty appeal to the free, un- 
fettered, sovereign grace of God? Why is it that you are not 
content and delighted that God should be altogether sovereign 
in showing mercy? Why do you feel as if something grated 
harshly on your ear, or your heart or hopes, when the voice of 
the gracious Lord is heard, “I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion”? Why should that give you pain, or give 
you pause? It would not do so if you felt that you have not, 
and can never have, any righteousness of your own. You 
imagine that God, in declaring he will have mercy on you 
simply and only if he please, is overlooking and dishonouring 
some claim which you possess upon his mercy, some hold 
upon his pity which your goodness or repentance or anxieties 
and prayers have given you. Oh! if you would believe it, 
sovereign, free mercy is much more large and unbounded 
—much more safe and sufficient—in its perfect freedom, which 
you never can bring under constraint to you, than all your 
fancied claim could be, though it were ten thousand times 
stronger than your fondest imagination can conceive. Free 
grace is unsearchably rich. It hath multitudes of tender 
mercies ; and it acteth “according to the multitude of its tender 
mercies.” Free grace, in virtue of being utterly unfettered and 
free, is precisely the grace that can omnipotently and all freely 
move and sway, in answer to your need; the helm, answering in 
the darkest night and the utmost tempest—“ though the waters 
roar and are troubled, and the mountains shake with the swell- 
ing thereof.” Free grace, most sovereign, acting on the lead, 
and following second to no claim or work or righteousness 
of yours, following second to no power in earth or hell or 
heaven, owning no power higher than itself, but triumphing 
in the absolute and independent power of its own sweet royal 
will, reigning on its throne—its “throne of grace,”—at which 
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let no sin-stained soul ever dare to unfold his offensive claim 
of right, and no contrite sinner ever dread to tell his tale of 
woe in deep and full confession,—free grace, most sovereign, is 
that alone that can suffice for you, for it is that of which 
alone it can be said, “ Where sin abounded, grace hath much 
more abounded.” Why will you not leave the grace of God to 
be free and independent, royal and sovereign indeed? Why 
will you produce any worth or works of yours, and wield them 
as an instrument to arrest and constrain and fasten down this 
grace of God? Why will you seek to tie up the hands of love ? 
Why not acquiesce in the free and sovereign reign of grace ? 
Even sin hath reigned: “Sin hath reigned unto death :” 
sin hath reigned with your own consent. It hath spurned 
control and brooked no interference with the freedom of its 
reign, Sin, in you, hath had the field unhindered, to itself. 
This is the real ground for any anxieties anent death and 
eternity and God. Sin hath reigned; and you have allowed 
it. And will you not allow Grace to reign ?—to reign over you, 
and in you, and for you, unto your salvation and eternal life ? 
Will you not allow it to reign, that by its own free and kingly 
and unhampered and triumphant action, it may justify you 
freely, and make you also free and kingly and unhampered 
and triumphant in the liberty wherewith Christ by free grace 
makes his people free? Your self-righteousnesses are but 
chains you forge wherewith to bind this king a captive for your 
service. Will he stoop to the infinite degradation? No: he 
will sit free on his own royal seat, his “throne of grace,” and 
acting from thence, he will save in his sovereign reign and 
pleasure, or not at all. If you yield not to the reign of grace, 
you are a slave beneath the reign of sin, and sin shall reign 
over you unto the second death. Why, then, will you not 
shake off every dependence on your own righteousness and 
works? Say not that you have really done so, unless you be 
content to rest on sovereign grace; and unless, being content 
and really resting, you find in that rest and that contentment 
some of the repose of soul which rest and contentment are 
sure to bring. 
Sut if not yet content with sovereign grace alone, it is 
because you have not yet resigned every other hope; because 
you cling to something you have done, or still expect to have 
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power (or even help from God) to do; because you desire to 
have something of your own by which to secure your salvation 
yourself, by which to tie and bind the Lord and his mercy. 
You cannot bear the thought of leaving God free; with all its 
absurdity, you would rather lay some train that would necessi- 
tate and force the action of grace. And then it would be grace 
no more: its very nature would be subverted, and its action 
frustrated. “But,” says Paul, “I do not frustrate the grace 
of God.” 

(2.) The introduction of works equally overthrows the surety- 
ship of Christ. In that case Christ is made of none effect to 
you. Christ is dead in vain! 

What an impeachment of the righteousness and wisdom of 
God !—to pursue any line of action, thought, or feeling, which, 
if right, must naturally tend to show that Christ is dead in 
vain, fruitlessly, uselessly, unnecessarily! But if by some 
works or worth of yours you can entitle yourself to the justi- 
fying grace of God, then God himself cannot be justified in 
requiring the satisfaction and atonement of Christ to vindicate 
his grace in justifying you. He, in that case, demanded a 
sacrifice and subjected his own Son to suffering which you 
undertake to prove might have been dispensed with. Away 
with the vain and blasphemous attempt! But how away with 
it? Only if, resigning every rag of righteousness, every plea 
and claim, we (in the first place) justify God in thus condemning 
us,—and this we do when we say from the heart, “Against thee, 
thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight, that 
thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, and be clear 
when thou judgest ;” and if (in the second place) we justify God 
in calling in the death of his Son as the only ground of our 
justification, and this we do when we flee to Christ as our refuge, 
counting all things but loss that we may gain Christ, and be 
found in him, not having our own righteousness, which is of 
the law, but the righteousness which is through the faith of 
Christ,—the righteousness which is of God by faith. 

(3.) For, thirdly, as resting on our own works subverts justi- 
fication, both as originating in the grace of God, and as founded 
on the suretyship of Christ, so thereby also is “ faith made 
void ;” for “ if they which are of the law be heirs, faith is made 
void, and the promise,” to which faith looks, “is made of none 
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effect” (Rom. iv. 14). And the reason is, that faith leaning in 
any measure on our works—looking to a promise suspended or 
conditional on our righteousness—a fallible, faltering, failing 
condition—faith, in that case, falters and fails too. Let faith 
rest on sovereign, unconditional grace, on a righteousness 
already finished and eternal, on a promise not suspended on 
any condition, but absolute ; then “ it is of faith, that it might 
be by grace, to the end the promise might be sure to all the 
seed” (Rom. iv. 16). And thus, faith, claiming God’s free love, 
in Christ’s sure and perfect work, on the warrant of God’s 
absolute, unfailing word, abides fully “persuaded that what 
God hath promised he is able also to perform ; and therefore it 
is imputed to us for righteousness” (Rom, iv. 20, 21). Every 
reason for suspicion of insecurity is cleared away ;—every gate 
by which danger might enter is closed ;—the glory shines forth 
as belonging wholly to the Lord ;—the covenant stands im- _ 
pregnable as the everlasting and blessed home of our weary and 
waiting souls: and “ being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom also we have 
access by faith into the grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God.” p. 





Art. I1L.—The New Tesiument a Standing Monument and 
Verification of the Divine Mission of Jesus Christ. 


NE of the most interesting and beautiful monuments of 
ancient Rome is the famous Arch of Titus, which was 
erected in honour of that Emperor, soon after his death, by 
the Senate and people of Rome, to commemorate especially 
his subjugation of the Jewish nation and the fall of Jeru- 
salem in the year 70 of our era. The original inscription of 
the Arch still remains to tell that this was the occasion and 
design of the erection ; and on one of the piers under the Arch 
there is still to be seen in a state of good preservation a highly 
interesting sculpture representing a procession of Roman 
soldiers bearing the spoils which had been taken from the 
Temple of Jerusalem, among which may be plainly recognised 
the table of shew-bread, the silver trumpets used by the priests, 
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and the seven-branched candlestick of massive gold. All 
these sacred objects perfectly correspond with the description 
of them given by Josephus, and this sculpture forms the only 
authentic representation of them which is known to exist. 
The Arch of Titus is thus both a standing monument and a 
convincing verification of an important historical event which 
was separated in date from the death of Jesus Christ by a 
distance of less than forty years; and no one can gaze upon 
that famous sculpture without a vivid feeling of being carried 
in thought quite across all the intervening centuries, and 
without realising the events thus commemorated as distinctly 
as if they had occurred in his own lifetime. 

“The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” 
is, in like manner, a monument and a verification of his Divine 
mission. It is a monument, indeed, of a different kind—a 
work of many pens, not of many hammers and chisels; but 
such literary monuments have often proved more enduring 
than those of marble and bronze. This monument consists of a 
collection of writings built up into a pyramidal form—the 
Four Gospels lying four-square to constitute the broad and 
solid basis, the Acts and Pauline Epistles piled up to form the 
massive lower and middle tiers of the masonry, the remaining 
Epistles tapering gradually upwards towards the apex, and the 
Revelation of St. John—heaven-seeking and clond-cleaving— 
forming the final apex itself. These writings began to be 
composed by the apostles and evangelists as early as twenty- 
five years after the Crucifixion. It is admitted, even by 
unbelievers like Renan and Strauss, that the four chief Epistles 
of St. Paul—those to the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the 
Nomans—were all written within thirty years of that event, 
and that they are all without doubt the genuine produc- 
tions of Paul. Three out of the four Gospels, and most of 
the other Epistles, have been held by the great majority of 
Christian scholars to date from the interval between the 
earliest Epistles of St. Paul and the Fall of Jerusalem; while 
the writings of St. John, which complete the collection, have 
been as generally held to belong to the last thirty or twenty 
years of the first Christian century. Later dates, indeed, have 
been assigned by other critics to many of these books—includ- 
ing both Gospels and Epistles—a fact which I do not wish to 
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conceal; and for the last half-century and more there has 
been much controversy upon critical questions of this nature, 
in the course of which extreme positions have been taken up 
by many rationalists and disbelievers. But these critics have 
always differed as much from one another as from the views 
ordinarily held by the Church at large. It is likewise an 
admitted fact that many extreme positions formerly taken 
up have been subsequently abandoned, and that a steady 
tendency has been manifested during the last twenty years 
to fall back, if not entirely, yet more and more approximately, 
to the old position, that the whole New Testament collection 
was already complete before the close of the first Christian 
century. The interesting coincidence is thus brought into 
view that the literary monument of the mission of Christ 
was approaching completion at the very same date when the 
marble monument of Titus was receiving the last touches 
of the sculptor’s chisel, and that the two historical memo- 
rials were already existing side by side in Rome in the first 
century, which were to descend together to the present day, to 
commemorate—the one, the downfall of Jerusalem, and the 
desecration and destruction of the Temple of Jehovah; the 
other, the advent and Divine mission of the great world 
Teacher and Deliverer, who had wept over the once holy city 
and temple in anticipation of the approaching catastrophe, 
but whose tears had been ill requited by a crown of thorns 
and a cross of agony and shame. 

ut what, it may be asked, is the evidence which is relied 
upon by Christian scholars to sustain this very early date of 
the Christian Scriptures? It is only a small portion of the 
evidence which I can refer to within my present limits, but 
even that small portion of it may suffice for the purpose now 
in view. We can trace back the existence of this work to the 
century when it was written, in precisely the same manner 
as it is possible to trace back the existence of any of the 
other great works of antiquity. To begin at no later date 
than the fourth century, there are still two manuscripts 
of it in existence which can be proved to have been tran- 
scribed in that century—the one deposited in the library 
of the Vatican—the other, not long ago discovered in the 
Monastery of Mount Sinai, and now deposited in the Imperial 
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Library of St. Petersburg. Three versions of the book still 
existing—in as many different languages, of the East, and 
West, and South—in Syriac, Latin, and Egyptian, carry up the 
proof from the fourth century to the third, and from the third 
century to the second. In the second century we find a great 
number of quotations from the Book occurring in the writings 
not only of orthodox Fathers of the Church, but of heretical 
authors, who differed in many things from the great body of 
the Church, and even in the works of Pagan adversaries, who 
quoted the Gospels and Epistles only for the purpose of ridi- 
cule and abuse, but thus unwittingly left a contribution to the 
proof of their antiquity and genuineness. The joint effect 
of all these very early quotations is to carry back the date 
of this written monument to the beginning of the second 
century or near the close of the first. Beyond this date— 
connecting it with the epoch of the Fall of Jerusalem—the 
number of Christian writings additional to those of the New 
Testament which have come down to us is extremely small, 
and the chain of external proofs in these circumstances neces- 
sarily becomes less and less strong. But in the last two decades 
of the first century we already find ourselves in the apostolic 
age itself, for at that date the apostle John, the last survivor of 
the Twelve, was in all probability still living in extreme old age 
at Ephesus ; and it was in his old age that he wrote his precious 
Gospel and First Epistle—writings which are so full of the 
apostle’s strongly marked characteristics, as these are to be 
gathered from the other three Gospels, that we scarcely need 
any outside testimony to the authorship. The case of the 
two Epistles of St. Peter is very much the same. Comparing 
the traits of his temperament and character found in the 
Gospels with the spirit and lineaments revealed in these 
Epistles, we have no difficulty in perceiving that they are 
characteristically Petrine, as much so as the writings of St. 
John are characteristically Johannine. And as to the collected 
Epistles of St. Paul, it is the internal evidence of their Pauline 
authorship, and that alone, which has extorted even from 
disbelievers like Strauss and Renan the acknowledgment 
of the genuineness of the collection, if not as a whole, yet in 
its most important parts ; and which has also been relied upon 
by Christian scholars to prove the literary authenticity of all 
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these writings. I should add, however, to this statement one 
large and important attestation of an external character, which 
applies to all those books without exception, which are now, and 
ever since the close of the fourth century have been, included 
in the New Testament canon. It came from Eusebius, the 
celebrated historian of the first three centuries of the Church, 
who directed particular attention to the question of what books 
had been included in the canon from the earliest Christian 
times down to his own age; and who found as the result of his 
investigations, that all the books of the New Testament, except 
a few, had been always and universally acknowledged in the 
Church as the writings of those whose names they bear, 
including among these the four Gospels, the Acts, all the 
principal Epistles, and the Revelation; and that even the few 
books which were disputed by some Christian writers had been 
accepted, along with the rest, by “the many,” ae. by the great 
majority. When Eusebius recorded these important facts, let 
us reflect that he had before him a much more abundant 
Christian literature of these three first centuries than has 
descended to later ages, and that this gave him advantages for 
investigating the question much superior to those possessed by 
critics of the nineteenth century, who have ventured to call in 
question the accuracy of his account. 


I repeat, then, the affirmation that the New Testament is a 
standing monument of the Divine Mission of Jesus Christ. It 
arose out of His mission, in the very century of that mission. 
But for Him and His work it would never have existed. It 
was His great life and nothing else that called it into being ; 
and for eighteen centuries it has stood before the world as the 
visible and palpable memorial and monument of that life. 

But the New Testament is much more than a monument 
of the Divine Mission of Jesus Christ ; it is also a verification 
of it. It is full of verifications of it. It is a book not only 
full of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, but equally full of evidences 
that this Gospel is the very truth of God—a veritable message 
from God to man, insomuch that a man does not need to go 
beyond the contents of the book itself in order to find ample 
grounds for accepting the Christian faith. 

Let me refer here to the remarkable language which the 
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apostle John makes use of in speaking of the contents and 
design of his own invaluable contribution to the great 
biography: “And many other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples which are not written in this 
book. But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have life through his name.” He speaks of his Gospel 
as a Book of Signs, we. of clear indications, or tokens, or evi- 
dences that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God; and claims 
that these existed in sufficient number and force to call forth 
the faith of men in His Divine character and mission. To 
make such “signs” competent manifestations of a Divine 
quality in Christ and His work they must of course have 
a Divine quality or attribute of some sort in themselves. 
Hence the New Testament use of the word “signs” (which 
often occurs in connection with wonders and miracles) is to 
denote something which is above and beyond what is merely 
human, or merely natural—something which transcends all the 
ordinary forces and phenomena of. the course of nature and 
human life—something which can only be rationally explained 
by referring it to the attributes or the action of God Himself. 
It was such “signs” as these which John recorded in his 
Gospel to serve as a foundation for Christian faith or convic- 
tion. It was “many other signs” of the same kind done 
in the presence of His disciples which were recorded in the 
other three Gospels to serve the same end. Here, then, is 
one of the aspects in which we are taught by one of the evan- 
gelists themselves to regard the four Gospels, and one of the 
uses to which they were meant to be applied by us. They 
are all books of “ signs,”’—books full of “tokens” or “ manifes- 
tations” of Divine attributes indwelling in the person and work 
of Jesus Christ—books full of “evidence” to prove that the 
historical man Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ of God, and 
as emphatically the Son of God as He was emphatically the 
Son of Man. 

Let me proceed then to point out some of the chief 
groups into which these “signs” of Divine Attributes in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ may be distributed, or the 
principal heads to which they may be reduced ; touching upon 
them however rather than treating or discussing them, not 
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only on account of the narrow limits at my command, but 
also because most of the topics now to be indicated belong to 
other lines of argument with which we are not at present 
concerned, 

1. We find everywhere in the Gospels the “signs” of 
superhuman and Divine purity and perfection in the character 
of Jesus Christ. The Four Gospels are four original biogra- 
phies of Jesus Christ, and each of these biographies is in effect 
a portraiture of His character and spirit both morally and 
religiously ;—I say in effect, because they are not portraitures 
in strict artistic form. In none of them is the portrait 
executed in a pictorial style ; in all it is left to reveal itself 
through the simple, straightforward narrative of the words 
which He spoke, and the deeds which He did, and the habits 
and ways of His life from day to day and from year to year. 
It is in all these ways that a man’s character declares itself ; 
and when all a man’s words and ways and doings are full of 
character, as His pre-eminently were, there is no revelation of 
character so effective and impressive as a plain, unadorned, 
inartificial record of His life. Now, with the four biographies 
before us, and after the most careful and oft-repeated perusal 
of them, as such a revelation of character, what is the convic- 
tion which they work more or less strongly in us all? Is it 
not exactly the conviction which was so freely expressed by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that “ Jesus was holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners”? Have you noticed 
how often this same profound feeling of more than human, 
more than mortal, purity and sanctity was on the lips of the 
apostles when they first stood forth in Jerusalem to proclaim 
their Master as the Prince of Life and the Lord of glory ? 
“The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, hath glorified 
His Son Jesus, but ye delivered Him up, and in the presence 
of Pilate denied the Holy One and the Just.” Once and 
again, when “ they lift up their voice to God with one accord” 
to pray for the martyr-gift of boldness to preach the word, the 
name which they love to give their Master is, “this holy 
child Jesus,” pleading that signs and wonders may be done in 
the name of that Holy One. Is it not manifest from these 
examples that the first followers and servants of Christ saw in 
His spotless holiness and unstained purity a “ sign,” a token of 
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His superhuman greatness—that to them His God-resembling 
sinlessness and perfection was an evidence of His Divine 
Sonship? And so it may well be to ourselves. A man whom 
all His most intimate friends and confidants continually spoke 
of as a man without sin; “ who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth,” as St. Peter testifies ; “in whom is no sin ;” 
Jesus Christ the righteous One—as. St. John bears witness ; 
a man who could challenge His enemies to their face to convict 
Him of a single act of sin; most amazing of all, a man who, 
though He prayed without ceasing, was never heard to make 
confession of sin before the Divine Searcher of hearts Himself, 
and who could calmly, face to face with His Father, say “I 
have glorified Thee on the earth, I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do,” acknowledging no sin, or short- 
coming, or slightest mixture of evil or imperfection in His 
whole life-work :—such a man was surely not a mere man 
however separate from all others, but a man who was also 
more than man—a man who, if He took hold of our humanity 
on one side of His personality, took hold of the Divine nature 
on the other side—who was Son of Man and Son of God in 
one. 

Mr. Lecky, in his History of Rationalism in Europe, gives 
expression to some admirable thoughts on the perfect ideal 
which Christianity holds up as a moral standard to the world 
in the sinless character of Christ :— 


“ The great characteristic of Christianity, and the great moral proof of its 
divinity, is that it has been the. main. source of the moral development of 
Europe, and that it has discharged this office not so much by the inculcation 
of a system of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating and attractive 
influence of a perfect ideal. There is, indeed, nothing more wonderful in the 
history of the human race, than the way in which that ideal has traversed 
the lapse of ages, acquiring [in the eyes of men] a new strength and beauty 
with each advance of civilisation, and infusing its beneficent influence into 
every sphere of thought and action. The usual progress of mankind can 
never cease to be distinctively and intensely Christian, as long as it consists 
of a gradual approximation to the character of the Christian Founder. The 
divinity of the moral ideal of Christianity has been recognised by its 
perfection ; and it is no exaggeration to say that at no former period was it 
so powerful or so universally acknowledged as at present. This perfect ideal 
is a phenomenon altogether unique in history ; and to those who recognise 
in the highest type of excellence the highest revelation of the Deity, its 
importance is too manifest to be overlooked.” 
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2. We find everywhere in the Gospels the “signs” of super- 
human and divine wisdom and insight in Jesus Christ. 

It was a remarkable testimony which was borne to Him by 
the officers of the Pharisees and chief priests—‘“ Never man 
spake like this man.” These men had been sent to lay hold 
upon him and bring him to the bar of their masters ; but such 
was the wisdom and power with which He spake that they 
could not resist the fascination of His teaching, and were com- 
pletely disarmed of their purpose and power to lay hands upon 
Him; they felt themselves laid hold of by Him by a religious 
and moral constraint which it was impossible for them to 
overcome. But it is more remarkable still to find the same 
testimony in effect borne to the teaching of Christ by some of 
the leading intellects of our own age—an age so immensely in 
advance of the first century as an era of philosophical specu- 
lation and scientific knowledge. “Never in history,” men 
like John Stuart Mill and Mr. Lecky in effect admit, or rather 


contend, “ was there a moral and religious teacher who taught 
like this man.” 


“ Nothing,” says the latter, “can be more erroneous or superficial than 
the reasonings of those who maintain that the moral element of Christianity 
has in it nothing distinctive or peculiar. The method of this school has 
been to collect from the writings of different heathen writers certain isolated 
passages embodying precepts that were inculcated by Christianity, and when 
the collection had become very large the task was supposed to be accomplished. 
But the true originality of a system of moral teaching depends, not so much 
upon the elements of which it is composed, as upon the manner in which they 
are fused into a symmetrical whole, upon the proportionate value that is 
attached to different qualities, or, to state the same thing by a single word, 
upon the type of character that is formed. Now it is quite certain that the 
Christian type differs, not only in degree but in kind, from the Pagan one.” 

“Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism,” says 
Mr. Mill in his posthumous Essays on Religion, “ Christ is still left— 
a unique figure—not more unlike all his precursors than all his followers, 
even those who had the direct benefit of his personal teaching. It is of 
no use to say that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not historical, and 
that we know not how much of what is admirable has been superadded 
by the tradition of his followers. The tradition of followers suffices to 
insert any number of marvels. But who among his disciples, or among 
their proselytes, was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of 
imagining the life and character revealed in the Gospel? Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character and idiosyn- 
crasies were of a totally different sort ; still less the early Christian writers, 
in whom nothing is more evident than that the good which was in them 
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was all derived, as they always professed that it was derived, from the 
higher source. But about the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of 
personal originality combined with profundity of insight which must place 
the Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no belief 
in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of 
whom our species can boast.” 

These are remarkable concessions to Christianity to come 
from a man who was educated on a system apart from all 
Christian influences, and from whose precocious boyhood and 
brilliant youth all Christian culture was withheld; and it is 
perhaps more surprising that in his ripe manhood he should 
have learned to write in such a tone of high appreciation 
and admiration of Christ than that he should have preferred 
to speak of his sublime genius rather than of his Divine inspira- 
tion. We mourn that having advanced so far towards the full 
truth in spite of so many powerful hindrances to hold him 
back, he did not see his way to take one great step more. It 
would only have been philosophical in so distinguished a 
philosopher not to have rested in the use of so vague and 
indefinite a term as “genius” as sufficient to account for 
everything that appeared in a Jewish Christ, however extra- 
ordinary and transcending all Jewish example—whereas it 
in fact accounts for nothing. There are inevitable limits 
even to the creative power of genius ; there are impossibilities 
of achievement even to the sublimest genius that could spring 
from the bosom of Judaism: and one of these was that a man 
born and bred a Jew should by mere natural genius and 
development become the Christ both of Jew and Gentile, the 
Saviour of the world, a preacher and model for all mankind ; 
that a man with no more religious and moral and intellectual 
training than was to be got in a remote hill-village of Galilee, 
should, without the inspiration and mission of God, become the 
light of the whole world. For could any good thing come out 
of Nazareth, least of all the best of all possible things? That 
a member of the most exclusive, narrow, and bigoted nation 
on earth, being left to the mere natural forces and laws of 
evolution, should burst upon the world at thirty years of 
age, thinking such great broad thoughts, and speaking such 
grand universal words, and laying down such glorious 
world-embracing plans of salvation and eternal life, of truly 
divine fragrance, reaching to the uttermost bounds of earth 
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and time !—I think more of the natural difficulty felt by 
His fellow-Nazarenes to account for His unearthly wisdom, 
than of the glib facility with which Mr. Mill explains 
it all by referring it to His sublime genius. “ When He was 
come into his own country,” we read, “ He taught them in their 
synagogue, insomuch that they were astonished, and said, 
Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works ?” 
(for they perfectly well knew all that Nazareth and its sur- 
roundings could be expected to do for a man); “is not this 
the carpenter’s son? is not his mother called Mary, and his 
brothers and sisters, are they not all with us? Whence then 
hath this man all these things? And they were offended in 
him.” That is, He was a stumbling-block to them which they 
could not get over, a puzzle which they could not solve, a mystery 
which they could not clear up, and I think their difficulty to 
explain Him was a truer and wiser instinct than Mr. Mill’s 
facility of explanation. They saw at least the hardness of the 
knot which was here given them to untie, though they failed 
in the right solution of it, and remained in unbelief. Whereas 
Mr. Mill sees no knot of difficulty but what he thinks himself 
well able to solve by the indefinite term ‘genius,’ as if mere 
natural genius could be mighty enough to remove mountains, 
and as if it were with man and nature, and not with God, that 
all things are possible. 

3. We find everywhere in the Gospels the “ signs” of super- 
human and Divine love. 

Of all the features of these four biographies this is the one 
which is most prominent. They are all the biographies of a life 
of love; of love manifesting itself in every way; in word and 
in deed, in work and in endurance, in long-suffering patience 
and in energetic beneficence, in perpetual self-communication 
and perpetual self-denial, in unbounded self-surrender and 
limitless self-sacrifice. To enter into detailed examples of all 
this is impossible, and is quite unnecessary. It is enough, as 
to the biographical facts, to recall the comprehensive and 
impressive words made use of by the apostle Peter on the first 
memorable occasion of his preaching Jesus to the Gentiles 
in the house of the Roman Cornelius: “How God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power, who 
went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of 
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the devil, for God was with him; and we are witnesses of all 
things which he did both in the land of the Jews and in 
Jerusalem.” Here we have both the fact of His mighty un- 
exampled love, and the apostle’s explanation of it. To him 
such astonishing love was a sign and a wonder, revealing the 
presence and power of the very love of God Himself. In the 
presence and life of Jesus of Nazareth there was present all 
that was possible or imaginable of human love, but the human 
love lost itself like a mighty rolling river in the still mightier 
ocean of the love of God. The two loves blended in His every 
loving word and deed, in His every act of gracious self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, in every instance and incident of His 
life-long passion from the manger-cradle to the bitter Cross. 
It was a love to adore as well as to admire, to worship 
on bended knees as well as to embrace with sympathy and 
delight. Hear how the apostle of love adores it in the open- 
ing doxology of the Apocalypse: “ Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father ; to him be glory and 
dominion, for ever and ever. Amen.” And recall the fervent 
language of St. Paul, in which he labours to give some 
feeble expression to what he feels to be quite inexpressible— 
to what is the length and the breadth, the depth and the height, 
of the love of Christ, a love so blessed to know that we are to 
strive and to pray that we may know it more and more, and 
yet a love so boundless and unfathomable that it passeth all 
human knowledge. 

4. We find everywhere in the New Testament the “signs” 
of superhuman and Divine power indwelling in Jesus Christ. 
When we read of signs and wonders in the Gospels, or in the 
Acts of the Apostles, we are apt to understand them only of 
acts of miraculous powers. We have seen in the three preced- 
ing groupings of the signs and wonders of the great biography 
that they have a wider and more inclusive meaning, that they 
include a vast number of signs and wonders of superhuman 
purity, and wisdom, and love, all attributes of Christ which, as 
far transcending the natural limits of humanity, can only be 
carried up and referred to the absolute being and nature of God. 
But these signs, and wonders, and diverse miracles of the New 
Testament are in numberless instances tokens and manifesta- 
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tions of Divine power as well—and in all cases are instances 
of this power intervening among the established forces and suc- 
cessions of the natural order of things—and bringing to pass 
changes and new conditions either in the persons of men or 
in the framework of nature which could not have taken 
place without such supernatural intervention. All the four 
Gospels contain many examples of these physical miracles of 
Christ ; and there are also not a few instances of them to be 
found in the Acts of the Apostles and in the allusions and 
appeals of the Epistles. The place and importance which 
our Lord assigned to these miracles of power among the 
“sions” or verifications of His Divine mission have often been 
overstated in past times, and by way of reaction against this 
extreme they are often understated in our own day. It was 
an exagveration to say that He assigned to them a first and 
indisputable place among the credentials of His mission, 
though no man could ever be drawn to accept it as a mission 
from God without this particular attestation of Divine power 
in the form of physical miracles. It will be remembered that 
on one occasion when a nobleman besought Him to come down 
from Cana to Capernaum to heal his son who was at the point 
of death, He complained that except they saw signs and 
wonders of this physical kind they would not believe—imply- 
ing that there were signs and wonders of another kind, those 
namely to which I have hitherto referred, which ought to 
have been a sufficient warrant for their faith. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that He judged such palpable 
miracles as appealed to the bodily senses of men to be 
ordinarily necessary, and indispensable to the success of His 
ministry in awakening public attention and conciliating belief. 
Even when the inquirer concerning His Messiahship was the 
imprisoned Baptist himself, He answered his inquiries in the 
first instance, not by words, but by deeds, not by moral signs 
but by miracles of power. In the same hour He cured many 
of their infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits, and unto 
many that were blind He gave sight; and then, “Jesus 
answering, said unto John’s messenger, Go your way, and tell 
John what things ye have seen and heard ; how that the blind 
see, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised, and to the poor the gospel is preached ; 
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and blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended (or stumbled) 
in me.” Here then was a large place assigned by Him to 
physical miracles in a case where faith in Him was faltering 
under the pressure of persecution and wrong; and putting the 
two incidents referred to together we arrive at the reconciling 
conclusion touching the two classes of signs and wonders, the 
moral and the physical, that we follow Christ’s own estimate 
and example most closely when we begin with the moral 
signs of His Divine mission and end with the physical signs, 
excluding neither and depreciating neither, but taking up each 
in its own place and order. It is this order which we have fol- 
lowed in the present argument, for it was never so necessary 
to follow it as at the present time and in the present state of 
opinion among the highly educated classes on the subject of 
physical miracles. In this direction infidelity, we have too much 
reason to fear, is making rapid progress. Men are heard saying 
every where— We never see any miracles now-a-days like those 
attributed to Christ. Science discovers in nature nothing 
but forces of invariable aggregate amount, and an order 
in their operation and effects of absolute uniformity. And 
what have we to assure us that these miracles of Christ and 
His apostles ever really occurred, but human testimony? But 
multitudes of miracles have in all ages been attested by human 
testimony, which yet were undoubtedly false. Eighteen cen- 
turies have passed away since these miracles of Christ’s are 
alleged to have taken place, and is it possible at this distance 
of time to be certain that the apostles were not under a 
delusion in thinking that they ever occurred ?—is it possible to 
be certain that they were not all myths and fables—the 
creations of men’s devout imagination—the conscious or 
unconscious inventions of men’s superstitious fancies? All 
this sounds very scientific and very plausible, but it is all none 
the less utterly unsolid and deceptive in the face of those 
palpable facts, both literary and historical, which within a 
few pages we have endeavoured to bring distinctly into view. 
Here is a book in our hands—the New Testament—which 
has a history as certain as that of any other book of the 
ancient world, and a great deal more so than that of many 
ancient books which nobody ever dreams of doubting or dis- 
puting about. And this Book, as we have seen, is a standing 
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monument of the life of Christ, which was set up in the very 
first century of our era, and which would never have existed 
but for that life, with its ever-memorable words and deeds and 
events—a literary monument which is as real and genuine 
as the Monument of Titus to the Fall of Jerusalem, still 
upstanding in the Via Sacra at Rome. And here, in this 
Monumental Book, we read a multitude of recorded words and 
doings of Christ which are of such a high and deep significance 
—of such a perfectly new as well as true significance—that 
even the most gifted philosophers of our scientific time confess 
that the words must have been actually spoken by Christ, and 
the moral doings must have been actually done by Christ, 
otherwise they could never have been written by Jewish or 
Christian pens as we find them written ; for there was nobody, 
either Jew or Gentile, in the Christian Church who could 
have imagined or invented such words and works—so full 
of moral excellence beyond all parallel—so full of wisdom 
and insight beyond all example—and so full and overflow- 
ing with love beyond all that was ever found in human 
heart or life. Here then we are in presence of a moral per- 
fection and a consummate moral and religious wisdom, and 
a love immeasurable in height and depth, in length and 
breadth, which must all have been actually exhibited in 
Christ, for if they had not actually existed and been exhibited 
in Him, they could never have been conceived, and could 
never have been put on record. But what are we to think of 
this actual historical Personage, as real and undeniable as the 
historical figures of Socrates and Plato? Is He to be thought 
of as a merely human and natural man, as we are content to 
deem of them with all their eminence of gift and faculty? No! 
for His moral and spiritual perfection of character, and His 
unparalleled endowment of moral and spiritual wisdom, and 
His exuberance and ocean-fulness of love and grace were 
“wonders and miracles” of personal endowment compared 
with theirs; ze. were such endowments as surpassed the 
bounds and capabilities of unassisted human nature, as human 
nature has been known or observed or chronicled since the 
world began. And must not these “ wonders and miracles” of 
moral and spiritual attribute in Christ be regarded as “ signs” 
of the Divine in Christ? Are they not rationally and wisely 
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to be taken as the out-shinings and manifestations of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ, as St. Paul took them to be ? 
And if they are to be so taken and understood, then see where 
we stand now in reference to the physical miracles attributed 
to Christ by the same biographers who relate His moral 
miracles. What is there incredible, or even improbable, in the 
idea of a miraculous man doing miraculous works ? of a Divine 
man, a God-man doing works which only God can do? Here 
is a man of divine endowments, of perfection, wisdom, and love, 
living in our world and sojourning among men, what more 
natural to a man of such a nature than to add to His other 
wonders and miracles of moral and intellectual quality, wonders 
and miracles of power? What was to be expected from such 
a God-man, a man-God, but that He should do such miracles 
of power if they were to be serviceable to the ends of His 
miraculous wisdom and love. I find it in such conditions easy 
to believe them all. Iam not indeed to believe them without 
evidence, not even without abundant evidence. That evidence 
can only be the testimony of the men who saw the miracles 
done before their own eyes, or the testimony, besides, of those 
who were informed of them by those who were eye-witnesses. 
But evidence of both these high degrees of quality is at hand 
in abundance. I repeat, therefore, that I find it easy under all 
the conditions now stated to believe them all. I see with 
admiration in them, each and all, so many fresh revelations of 
the glory of God indwelling in the man Jesus Christ, and 
therefore bidding away from me all unbelief as a delusion and 
a snare, I fall down like the once sceptical apostle Thomas at 
His feet, and in answer to His loving expostulation, “Be not 
faithless, but believing,” I cry out to Him from the very bottom 
of my soul, “My Lord and my God! Lord, I believe ; for- 
give my past unbelief !” 
PETER LORIMER. 
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Art. Iil.—Hyminology as a Reflection of Christian Doctrine 
and Life. 


\ E propose in these pages to conduct the reader along the 

course of sacred song in various ages, that we may 
indicate some of the aspects in which Christian truth has 
successively presented itself to the minds and hearts of 
Christian men. For it seems to us that few more lifelike 
portraits of doctrine could be given than those which are to be 
found in many of our hymns; portraits in some respects even 
more striking than those which are to be found in theological 
treatises, in confessions—in some respects even in creeds. 
And for ourselves, if we were desirous to know what was the 
living faith of the Church at any time, we should be inclined 
always to ask, What hynins expressed its feelings in the public 
assembly ? as well as, What did its theologians write? Tf, 
moreover, we should find one line of religious thought running 
through the prose writings of the Church at any time, and 
another line—consistent with, but different from, the other— 
running through its poetry, we should make sure that in the 
life the Church's faith was made up of these two—entwined 
“as warp and woof.” Indeed we might go further, and plead 
that while creeds may be described as forming the majestic 
framework of our faith, and while the great theologians have 
given to it muscle and form, hymns and other devotional 
writings express the spirit which breathed through all, and 
ever by their ceaseless adoration and aspiration lead us to 
Him in whom our faith’s breath is, in whose presence is its 
motive and its fulness. Thus the study of hymnology in its 
relation to Christian doctrine and life is a very important one, 
aud it is mainly with the view of vindicating its importance 
that we have written what follows. We have only further to 
say, by way of preface, that the translations from which we 
quote are mainly those given in the works of Neale, Schaff, and 
Miss Winkworth. 

In these sketches we shall confine ourselves to the considera- 
tion of these three points :—I. The belief in Christ, with special 
reference to early hymnology. II. The hope of heaven, with 
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special reference to medizval hymnology. III. The relation 
of the individual soul to God, with special reference to modern 
hymnology. We have chosen these three lines of illustration, 
first, in order that by the very variety of their subjects they 
may the more show the wide sweep of the relationship to which 
we have referred; and second, because the subject chosen 
under each age of this threefold division is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of that age. 

I. To write of early hymns is to-write of hymns made and 
sung when creeds were in the making, and this may account 
for the fact that so many of them are doctrinal in their form, 
while it may also explain, and so far excuse, the occasional 
confusion of ideas with regard to theology which is apparent in 
not a few. For it is to be observed that ages in which a church 
is dealing with theological definitions are often in their very 
nature ages when some measure of awkwardness is to be found 
in informal doctrinal statement. Be this as it may, however, 
these hymns were the expression of a doctrinal age. They 
were often, indeed, made the vehicle for dogmatic teaching, 
and not seldom we find them chosen as weapons by controver- 
sialists. Early in the third century, Bardesanes and his son, 
Harmonius, who held views at least allied to Gnosticism, 
sought to circulate them by means of some form of verse ; and 
it was in order to counteract their influence that, somewhat 
later, Ephraem Syrus wrote his countless hymns, hymns which 
bore the mark not only of poetie feeling but of express ortho- 
doxy. Again, when Chrysostom became bishop of Constanti- 
nople, he found it necessary to make use of the same weapon 
against Arianism. The Arians, it seems, were in the habit of 
forming processions and marching through the city, singing as 
they went: and how. better, thought Chrysostom, could he 
neutralise their influence than by getting up rival processions 
and teaching the crowds other songs? In this case it was not 
deemed necessary to look much to refined sentiment, if only 
the doctrine was expressed in a rhythmical form ; and, conse- 
quently, a member of the Empress’s household was employed 
to provide the hymns along with the crosses and torches! Still 
further, if we turn to the Western Church, we know how the 
popular practice of hymn-singing was promoted, if not origi- 
nated, in the diocese of Milan. The Empress Justina had 
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sought to secure one of the basilicas in Milan for the purpose 
of establishing in it an Arian service; but Ambrose, who was 
then bishop, naturally resisted the attempt. He was there- 
upon ordered to leave Milan; but he was no hireling bishop, 
and he chose, in face of imperial sentences, to remain with his 
flock. His beloved people, anxious lest any harm should come 
either to him or to his church, kept constant watch over both. 
And St. Ambrose, fearing lest the long watching might induce 
an idle spirit, composed hymns which they might sing, as well 
as prayers which they might offer, while thus they kept guard. 
Thus it was to theological exigencies, and even theological 
strife, that we owe the general introduction of Christian song 
as the utterance of the great body of the people. And when it 
is borne in mind that these old controversies mainly gathered 
around the person of our Lord, we need not wonder that these 
hymns seem so constantly to have had that subject as their 
burden. 

Systematised hymnology may be said, then, to begin with 
the person of Christ, and, as we have to go back to history to 
show why this should have been, the historian must come to 
the hymns for a full understanding of the light in which Christ 
was regarded by the early believers. And what does he learn ? 
Broadly this: that Christ Jesus, as Divine yet Human, the 
Incarnate God, awakened and sustained the enthusiasm of the 
early Church ; for this doctrine of God-Incarnate is that which 
wells up from the depths of a profound conviction in which 
mind and feeling commingle. Other ages have placed other 
parts of the Christian system in the forefront; the doctrine of 
the Atonement, for instance, attained much greater prominence 
at a later time than it received in the days of early Greek and 
Latin singers. For them everything led to thoughts of “the 
Word made fiesh:” in this doctrine they gloried, for this they 
were ready to die. 

Let us try then to construct for ourselves some idea of what 
Christ, as realised in this doctrine, was to these early saints. 
First of all, we can see that they laid the foundation of their 
faith in the truth of His Deity, for His Divine nature is expressed 
in their hymns from the first. We may take the hymn which 
is perhaps the very earliest known, namely, that which is referred 
to in the writings of Basil, beginning with the words Sas 
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ikapov, and from them taking its title. It is now generally 
believed that this belongs to about the end of the second cen- 
tury, and here is its testimony :'— 


“We hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit Divine ! 
Worthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 
With undefiled tongue, 
Son of our God, Giver of Life, alone.” 


We may turn to the song of Clement of Alexandria, and we 
find there the faith ring out with equal clearness; or we may 
listen to the notes of Ephraem Syrus, and we shall hear him 
sing :— 

“ The sea exults to feel Thy footsteps, 
The land Thy tread, Lord, knoweth well : 
Our human nature brings thanksgivings, 
Because Thy Godhead there doth dwell.” 


sut best of all it will be if we can get an indirect, so to say 
accidental, testimony, and this is what we have in that hymn 
of Anatolius which Dr. Neale has rendered with so much 
sweetness :— 


“ Fierce was the wild billow: 
Dark was the night : 
Oars laboured heavily, 
Foam glittered white : 
Trembled the mariners : 
Peril was high : 
Then said the God of God, 


‘ Peace, it is I.’” 


To these old singers He was no mere man, only somewhat 
diviner than His brethren; nor was He any angel merely, pure 
and bright, yet limited in power: He was “God of God,” “ Light 
of Light,” “ Truth of Truth.” 

If we were to refer to the old doxologies, it would but serve 
to show more abundantly how firm was their faith in His 
Godhead. 

Following the process of construction, we next notice what 
was most elementary, yet also all-important, in their doctrine 
of Christ: namely, the intense regard paid to the Incarnation 
as a miraculous event. As we read some of these ancient 


1 See Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures. 
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utterances, we seem as if we were standing by the still older 
shepherds, and listening to them as they say, “ Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto us.” The Incarnation 
was to men of old, at the very outset, the miracle; in it they 
find the wonder of the universe, the central fact of history. All 
things seem to draw around the cradle of Jesus, and as they 
contemplate this their wonder still grows apace and they sing 
“ A great and mighty wonder, 
A full and holy cure : 


The virgin bears the Infant 
With virgin-honour pure. 


The Word becomes Incarnate, 
And yet remains on high ; 

And cherubim sing anthems 
To shepherds from the sky.” ? 

God had given them a sign, the Sign to which all previous 
ones had pointed, in which all these were fulfilled. As we 
listen to their song we begin to grow conscious of the paradox 
that many things were solved in this insoluble mystery. The 
long ery of heathendom, in shriek and sacrifice and psalm, 
had been almost as much “ Will God indeed dwell with 
men on the earth?” as “How shall man be just with 
God?” And sometimes heathendom had attempted to solve 
the riddle by deifying men, and sometimes by degrading 
the gods. But here the true solution was found in the yet 
insoluble mystery of an Incarnation,—God dwelling among 
men, and yet infinitely above them; and the heavenly cheru- 
bim who chanted in the ears of the earthly shepherds made 
for the moment a union of heaven and earth which was 
symbolic of the union of natures in the one Lord Jesus Christ. 
These men did not seek to clear up the mystery of this union ; 
for them it was enough that it was a blessed fact. It meant so 
much that was good to them, and they might well fear lest 
they should miss alike its meaning and its purpose, and suffer 
much loss besides, if they “broke through unto the Lord to 
gaze.” It is interesting to note—in connection with what we 
have said before as to hymns having sprung out of contro- 
versy—that this one which we have quoted was written by 


1 Hymns of the Eastern Church, p. 9. 
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Anatolius, bishop of Constantinople, who lived in the days of the 
Monophysite controversy. His strong opposition to the heresy 
which bore that name finds gentle expression in some of the 
lines of the hymn, from which we now pass not without the 
thought that strifes have not been altogether useless if they 
have led to such tender utterances of faith as some of those 
which hymnology thus reveals to us. They have sprung up 
noiselessly from the field of battle like flowers from the sod 
“where warriors sleep.” 
The hymn which we next quote leads us a step further :— 


“In Bethlehem is He born; Maker of all things, Everlasting God ; 
He opens Eden’s gate, Monarch of ages! Thence the fiery sword 
Gives glorious passage; thence, the severing mid-wall o’erthrown, 
The powers of earth and heaven are one! 

Angels and men renew their ancient league: the pure 
Rejoin the pure in happy union !” 


This gives us a new element in the construction of the early 
belief as to the Incarnation. Now it is not merely a miracu- 
lous union of two natures in One Person, it is a reconciliation 
between God and man, between heaven and earth; and under 
this thought we may be right in supposing that a belief in 
Atonement lay. “The fiery sword gives glorious passage” to 
Him who comes forth from the Heavenly Eden, and thus 
heralds man’s salvation, which is completed when He returns, 
and, “having overcome the sharpness of death,’ “opens the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” It may be that these 
old men saw in His first breaking-through into our world the 
assurance of the fact that the way from heaven to earth was 
free: at least this hymn would lead us to think so. Now let 
us stand for a moment on this stone and see to what the build- 
ingis rising. We have begun with Deity, for these men sang of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as God. Next we have come to miracle, 
for they sing of the Incarnation as a wonder, a mystery which 
they do not try to settle, glad only if they may be honoured to 
believe it. Then we have come to union; first union of dis- 
tinct natures in Jesus, and union through that between God 
and man. And as thoughts of this blessed union pass upon 
the wings of early song into our hearts, it seems as if the lapse 
of centuries were but a dream, for that song finds its echo 
instantly in the words of Charles Wesley :— 
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“ Hark how all the welkin rings 
Glory to the King of kings ! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled ! 


But we pass on to a further stage in the construction, and we 
see how the early believers beheld in the Incarnation not merely 
a union between God and man, but a union or meeting-place 
of all creation. We take in evidence of this a hymn, appa- 
rently earlier than some of those we have quoted, but yet 
belonging to the same period of history,—that of Prudentius, 
“Corde natus ex Parentis.” In this wonderful song, which we 
regret that we cannot quote at length, these lines occur :— 


“‘ Of the Father’s love begotten, 
Ere the worlds began to be, 
He is Alpha and Omega, 
He the Source, the Ending He, 
Of the things that are and have been, 
And that future years shall see, 
Evermore and evermore !” 


It is a wonderful vision which thus meets the singer’s eye. 


Ife takes his stand, as have done the others, by the child of 
Bethlehem, and he marvels as he discovers in this child the 
source of all things. From Him time has taken its rise, and, 
circling round through its little centuries, it returns again to 
lose itself in His eternity. And thus all men and things that 
time has borne with it have come from Him, and men and 
things go their round also, and at last, for weal or woe, return to 
His presence again. It is the vision of a poet’s eye, not the 
exact statement of a dialectician; but it points none the less 
to the exact truth that in the manifestation of the Son of God 
we have the point at which men may meet, and in the name of 
this same Jesus, may greet one another as brethren. 

But although we may trace in these early hymns all that of 
which we have spoken, it would be a sad mistake to suppose 
that these writers saw no need for the sufferings and death, 
resurrection and ascension, of our Lord. It might seem by the 
fervour of their words as if the cry, “It is finished !” might have 
been uttered at His birth; but they deemed far otherwise. One 
need which they specially saw in His sufferings and death was 
the dire need of grappling with, and overcoming, the Evil One. 
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To them His death was especially a battle for man, and His 
resurrection was a victory. They saw humanity left on the 
world’s wayside, plundered, maimed, and half-dead, and they 
saw in Christ the Divine Samaritan coming to the rescue. 
They saw in themselves sick and weary man lying at the gate 
of mercy, but outside ; and they saw in Christ One who caine to 
touch and heal. Doubtless they saw all this; but above all 
they saw the terrible onset made by Satan upon the human 
soul, and in Christ they saw the Deliverer. And so we find 
their faith uttered in the words of Fortunatus, words, old as 
the sixth century, but which seem to us the echo of others 
older still— 
“ Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle, 
Sing the last, the dread affray, 
O’er the cross, the Victor’s trophy, 
Sound the glad triumphal lay, 


How, the pains of death enduring, 
Earth’s Redeemer won the day.” 


What do these words echo? Is it not “the song of Moses 
the servant of God” ?—“TI will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously : the horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea.” The mission of Jesus was, to the early Church, 
a rescue from worse than Egyptian thraldom, and of that 
rescue they never wearied to sing. And we can understand 
what a mighty faith this was, a faith which carried everything 
before it. It told them that He who had availed to pass 
through to earth had humbled Himself to fight His way back 
for the sake of sinners, that through the breach they also might 
pass with Him. It told them, that fighting their lesser battles 
with sin in His strength, they could not fail finally to overcome ; 
it must even have given them courage for the last conflict, and 
caused them to sing in the “valley of the shadow of death.” 
What indeed had they to fear while they could sing with St. 
Ambrose such words as these :— 


“ Son of the Father! might Divine, 
Proceeding from His virgin-shrine : 
Maker, Redeemer, Bridegroom, He 
The giant of His Church shall be. 


He the dark cup of death shall drain 
Ere He unloose the guilty chain.” 
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Christ was their spiritual Hercules. Nay, the comparison is 
too poor. He was the Deus-Homo, the Infinitely Strong One, 
and at His feet all their foes were destined to lie. With this 
faith in them they could hold up their heads,—a faith which 
meant no less than this: “for this purpose the Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 

At this point we stop. We might have referred to the way 
in which Christ’s resurrection and ascension are celebrated, but 
this can be gathered from the tone of the hymns about His 
death. We can only expend a few words upon the lack of 
anything like fulness of allusion to Christ’s death as an atone- 
ment. We cannot fail to note this omission, and we can only 
attempt an explanation by saying that the time in which these 
hymns were written were battling times, that the hymns were 
frequently of the facts and doctrines around which the battle 
raged, and that these contests were mainly around the person 
and nature of Christ. The Church has never fought for all truth 
at once, and sometimes when she is straining every nerve to 
strengthen herself on one side, she may be weakened on another. 
Need we wonder altogether that when men had to fight for God, 
for His unity, for the Trinity in the Godhead, for the Person of 
Christ, ay, and for their own lives too, oft singing their songs 
amid the fires of persecution,—need we wonder that the doctrine 
which could be perhaps most easily received—intellectually 
at least—as having a counterpart in all prevailing religious 
systems, should have obtained for the time less frequent 
utterance? But, whilst this may be said, we see no reason to 
suppose that the early Church did not believe in vicarious 
sacrifice. We turn indeed to that same great hymn of Fortu- 
natus, from which we have already quoted, “Pange lingua 
gloriosa,” and we find the following verse :— 

“ Now the thirty years accomplished, 
Which on earth He willed to see, 
3orn for this He meets His passion, 
(ives Himself an offering free ; 
On the cross the Lamb is lifted, 
There the sacrifice to be.” + 


Had ‘the old theory as to the date of the Te Deum been 
correct which gave.it an Ambrosian origin, we might also have 


1“ Agnus in-cruce levatur, immolandus stipite.” 
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quoted it in evidence ; but it really can only be traced to a 
much later time. Yet it is not improbable that its various 
parts were separate songs handed down from generation to 
generation, and only in the eleventh or twelfth century thrown 
together ; and if so, who shall tell how early arose that prayer 
— “We therefore pray thee, help thy servants, whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy precious blood”? In any case we find in 
the early Church, even in its declarations about the incarna- 
tion and its purpose, as we have noticed, many an expression 
which leads us on to Calvary and to the Lamb that was 
slain; God is everywhere recognised as, in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, and there is no evidence to show that 
the difference in view as to the atonement is more than a 
difference of standpoint. Yet all the same, we recognise a 
lack which we cannot but regret, and we turn away from our 
contemplation of early Christology with a sense of incomplete- 
ness. Shall we not thankfully write over against the blank the 
words, “God having provided some better thing for us, that 
they without us should not be made perfect ”? 

II. We pass now to speak of another theme: viz., the hope 
of heaven with special reference to medieval hymnology, but 
as we pass, we may be pardoned if we cast a side-glance at 
Christology as it developed in medizval times. We have seen 
the almost exclusive attention which had been given to the 
doctrine of the incarnation in the early centuries; we now 
discern various lines of change. In one direction this change 
is a happy one, for we cannot forget that it is to the earlier 
middle ages that we owe Anselm and the final definition of 
Satisfaction, as of a doctrine which had been held from the 
first, but never so exactly formulated. So also, as we should 
expect, we find growing reference to the cross, and from these 
ages we have received some of the grandest hymns of the 
crucifixion, amongst others that of St. Bernard, “To the 
face of Jesus on the Cross.” It passed into German song 
through the refining soul of Paul Gerhardt, and there is no 
devout German who does not know “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden,” while it comes to us in sweet English garb in the 
well-known hymn,— 


“O Lamb of God, once wounded, 
With grief and pain weighed down !” 
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Sut shadows of error deepened, darker and still darker, around 
the Saviour and the Cross, and these mainly tended to materialise 
and limit the doctrine about both. Gradually the belief in 
Christ as of our “flesh and blood ” grew into adoration of the 
“Sacred Flesh,” and herein is seen the danger of too exclusive 
attention to one truth. Men had talked so much about the 
Son of God taking our flesh, and about that alone, that they 
began to think of His very flesh and blood as needing to be 
continually imparted: we must be partakers of His flesh as He 
of ours. All spiritual interpretations of the benefits to be 
received from partaking were discarded, and the communion 
thus became very early—even before the middle ages—a real 
presence. Onward this tide of sacramentarianism rolled, till 
men were hailing the Sacramental Table as an altar and a 
shrine, and were singing with Thomas Aquinas— 

“ Word-made-Flesh true Bread He maketh 
3y His Word His Flesh to be ; 
Wine His Blood : which whoso taketh, 
Must from carnal thoughts be free.” 
Strange to say, this hymn begins with the words “ Pange 
lingua gloriosa,” as if to show unwittingly how the Church 
lad wandered from the simplicity of those earlier days when 
Fortunatus began his song with “ Pange lingua gloriosa” also, 
but called upon his tongue to sing, not the sacrifice of the 
altar, but the glory of the cross. And thus gradually the 

Saviour, in whom early saints had triumphed, was hidden 
under growing error and corruption, and it remained for the 
Church of the Reformation at length to recall men’s minds to 
the “simplicity of Christ.” 

We pass, however, now to the discussion which is more pro- 
perly before us, concerning the hope of heaven in relation to 
medieval hymnology. 

When we turn to those hymns which usher in medieval 
days, we find that their ideas are of the most simple kind. 
Evermore we find them regarding heaven as a city, and 
thoughts of civic unity and splendour occur throughout. 
Heaven was to these singers a kind of metropolis, for which 
they had learned to sigh as did the Israelites of old for the 
city of Jerusalem. And thus one of the oldest hymns of 
heaven—that beginning “ Urbs beata Jerusalem,” and coming 
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to us from the eighth century—bursts forth in strains like 
these :— 
“ Blessed city, heavenly Salem, 
Vision dear of peace and love, 
Who of living stones art builded, 
In the height of heaven above, 
And with angel hosts encircled 
As a bride to earth dost move.” 


Again it is the voice of Hildebert, archbishop of Tours, that 
we hear, and his song is— 


“ Mine be Sion’s habitation, 
Sion, David’s calm foundation : 
suilt by Him, light’s source immortal, 

To whose streets the cross is portal : 
Oped by Peter’s brave confession ; 
Joyous burghers in possession ; 

Her whose gems build up her story : 
Her whose King is King of Glory.” 

Many writers have concerned themselves with tracing the 
source of these songs of the “city,” and have found it in 
Augustine’s “Civitas Dei;” and certainly there are in his 
poetic prose not a few thoughts which seem to have passed 
into the hearts, and from thence to the lips, of these later 
singers. But the fact seems to us simply to be this: that they 
betook themselves to Holy Scripture, and found in its civic 
symbols the matter of their song. Nay, it may be that we 
shall have to search still deeper for the idea, and find it in a 
divinely-implanted instinct which Scripture laid hold of, puri- 
fied, and elevated ; and for our own part we are inclined to 
believe that a “city” has from the first been to man a sign 
and symbol of that idea of unity which he lost in the Fall. 
And hence we find that so soon as the race has begun in any 
part to show signs of growth and progress, it has built cities 
to be the homes of the people. The New Testament, tracing 
this custom to its Divine source, leads it forward to heaven 
and to God. It pictures even the old patriarch, who wandered 
his lone way through deserts wild, as seeking a city ; for he 
“looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” It speaks of the justification of the hopes of 
God’s people as found in the fact that “He hath prepared for 
them a city,” and then it carries forward the same thought 
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into the life of New Testament saints, teaching them to say, 
“Here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come.” 
So comes, in natural course, all the imagery of the book of the 
Revelation of St. John,—the city, its foundations, its gates of 
pearl, its streets of gold—the city where dwell all God’s holy 
ones, and where He Himself is king. Doubtless, symbols tend 
to grow and multiply, and hence the inspired figures of St. 
John were drawn out further by Augustine, and still further by 
Gregory and by the medizval singers; but at root we must 
trace, we think, the idea of the City back to Scripture, and 
through Scripture to that divine love of unity which has been 
implanted in the heart of man. And this seems to us all the 
more certain from the fact that heaven was ever to the hymnists 
a place of high communion, where saints lived in happy inter- 
course not only with their Saviour, but with each other. How 
ever in later days men may have doubted such communion, 
they at least did not doubt it. So in the grand hymn of Peter 
Damiani—* Ad perennis vite fontem,” the saints are pictured 
as rejoicing together, and in their safe shelter recounting their 
battles with the enemy, and by and by follow these lines, 
which we quote from Neale’s translation :— 


“ Knowing Him who all things knoweth, 
What is there they fail to know? 
For into the deepest secrets 
Of each others’ souls they go; 
One in willing, one in nilling, 
Unity their spirits show.” 


It is but following up this line of thought to show how 
prominent in these hymns were the ideas of a King and a 
kingdom ; for the “city” was the centre of the kingdom, and 
the throne of the King was the centre of the-city. Here, also, 
we do not need to seek elsewhere than in Scripture, and in 
human nature as God designed it to be, for the source of these 
high thoughts. They spring from the heaven-born thought of a 
Divine Kingship, which even the Fall has not obliterated. 
Sometimes, indeed, men had profaned the thought, and, holding 
to the kingship without the divinity, had sought their ideal in 
earthly rulers; but even this lower ideal had been taken by 
God, refined and purified, until the nations to whom He had 
given a king in His anger had the promise that they should see 
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“the King in His beauty.” And so again, the New Testament 
caught up the thought and led it still further onward, until it 
closed with a final picture of heaven, in the words: “ And the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it : and his servants 
shall serve him.” The hymn-singers catch up the strain, and 
they turn ever and anon from rejoicing in the glory of the city to 
glorying in its King. Any one who knows aught of these 
hymns, will be able to recall such passages, and we therefore 
do not refer to them further; rather we pass on to note that, 
apart altogether from the relation of kingship, the thought of 
Jesus is never absent from these hymns. Long before those 
centuries of which we are writing, Gregory Nazianzenus had 
well sounded the key-note :— 


“ Thy will be done, O Lord! That day shall spring, 
When at Thy word this clay shall reappear ! 
No death I dread but that which sin will bring; 
No fire or flood without Thy wrath I fear: 
For Thou, O Christ my Lord ! art Fatherland to me, 
My wealth and might and rest ; my all I find in Thee.” 


And that key-note was. never altogether lost. It sounded 
again in the Venerable Bede’s hymn for martyrs, where the 
Heavenly Shepherd is pictured as leading the “Innocents” 
to “heavenly pastures ever new;” whilst later still, in the 
hymn of Bernard of Clugny, it is heard again and again. 
Throughout the later middle ages, it comes. forth again in 
songs of heaven, this name of Jesus, not lost—though heard 
it may be less clearly amid the sad increase of virgin- 
worship, and saint-worship, and eucharistic adoration, until 
it passes into the song of the Churches of the Reformation. 
Thus Gregory Nazianzenus’s “Thou, O Christ, art Father- 
land to me” dies into Bernard’s hope that “they who know 
and see Him” “shall have Him for their own ;” and that 
again blends with the German chorale, “ Jesu, meine Zuver- 
sicht,” and ripens in James Montgomery’s “For ever with 
the Lord!” 

Up to this point we have seen elements of Christian hope, 
pure and beautiful; but a study of medieval hymnology, even 
though it be not very deep, causes us to be conscious of certain 
elements less pure and beautiful—less heavenly, we might say, 
which begin to mingle with these. From the eleventh century 
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at least we note these features ; and perhaps they come out no- 
where more strikingly than in that well-known hymn of Bernard 
of Clugny, which we have already referred to, and which is 
best known from the part of it beginning “ Jerusalem the 
golden.” The more we study this hymn, and compare it with 
other hymns, the more we become conscious of a difference 
between these and the earlier hymns, which perhaps we cannot 
very well express—a. difference which is not one of tone or of 
accident, but of view and conviction. If we were to use the 
word sensuousness, it might serve to indicate what we mean. 
The fact is, that the hope of heaven will always bear some 
definable relation to the earthly circumstances of him who 
hopes. To the invalid, it will be a place of release from sick- 
ness ; to hard and weary workers, a place of rest; to “ men 
who have failed,” as some one puts it, a place of success; to 
captives, a land of liberty. For hymns are often as really a 
reflection of outward circumstances as of inward moods; and 
in Bernard’s and other songs of those centuries, we certainly 
have such a reflection. Two influences, as everybody feels, are 
specially traceable—that of the monastic life and that of the 
Crusades. Monasticism had indeed taken its rise long before ; 
but it may be said to have been coming to its height about the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and it was gathering into itself 
more and more the piety and culture of the Church. It 
certainly drew to itself the poetry of the time; for the two 
Bernards were monks, Bonaventura was a monk, and Thomas 
of Celano was a monk, as also, later, was Jacopone, the author 
of the “ Stabat Mater.” It was a time when it seemed as if 
Manicheeism was reviving again, and in which men were 
getting the idea that life in the world and life for God were 
mutual contradictions ; and, fleeing as it were from material 
things, men went into monasteries to lead the “ religious life.” 
And we can easily conceive how, in that secluded life, outward 
things would grow more distasteful. The monk had begun, 
perhaps, by mourning as he saw how, in the world, bishops 
were worldly statesmen, and priests were politicians, and how 
even ecclesiastical affairs were tinctured with intrigue and cor- 
ruption ; and his imagination never halted till “the world” 
became to him a theme only for scorn and contumely. A 
favourite subject, therefore, in the hymns of the middle ages, is 
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“the contempt of the world ;’ 
poet singing— 


and we may hear some unknown 


* Alas, alas! oh, worldly life ! 
Why so greatly please me ? 
Since with me thou canst not bide, 
Why should I so love thee ? 


Life? nay, rather death thou art, 
Why for good entreat thee ? 
Since of good thou hast no store, 
Only ill to give me.” 
Or again, it is that same Jacopone, of whom we have spoken, 
whom we hear, as he asks, “Cur mundus militat sub vand 
gloria ?” . 
“ Why fights the world for empty glory, 
For success so transitory ? 
Little doth her strength avail, 
As a potter’s vessel frail. 
Trust ye more in lying men 
Than in this world’s wretched treasures ; 
Mad they are, deceitful, vain, 
False her prizes, false her pleasures.” 


This, then, was what it came to: these recluses did not rest 
when they had said men were bad, but, as in this hymn, they 
grew into the belief that the material world itself was worse 
than the men who were in it. And it is at this point that we 
get some light on the natural history of their conceptions 
about heaven. They had been schooled into hating every- 
thing connected with the earth, as being under the dominion 
of the Evil One; and the duty of the pious monk became that 
of crushing natural affections, curbing every motion of sense, 
and closing his eyes even to the vision of the beautiful. Let 
us picture to ourselves, then, a medizeval monk as in imagina- 
tion we have sometimes seen him. With wan visage, unkempt 
hair, and ungainly attire, he sets out some morning. You see 
him plucking some flower in his path, scanning its beauty, 
and then all at once you see him throw it away, as he curses 
it and mourns because it has led him to sinful thoughts. 
Next you see him entering some home where little children 
-are at play. For a moment he enters into their glee, and feels 
the heaven that lies in the face of little children, but suddenly 
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his cheek grows pale, and a tear glistens in his eye, as he 
remembers that this “heaven” is a paradise into which he 
may not enter. And so his day wears on, and it is curbing 
and crushing at every point, until at length night comes and 
he returns to his cell, weary of life, and fain to die. Such 
was really the working of monasticism ; and what came of this 
effacement of sense, this living suicide? The story of the 
dissolution of the monasteries tells us what resulted in the 
case of grosser natures ; curbed human sense burst its bonds, 
and lapsed into sensuality. And what of the finer, the devout 
natures? They resigned themselves for this life and said, 
What we have renounced here we shall have in heaven. Nay, 
they seem to have even looked upon themselves as purchasing 
these delights by renouncing them here; and in this strain 
two lines of Dr. Neale’s translation of Bernard’s hymn occur 
to us :— 


“ Jerusalem demands them ; they paid the price on earth, 
And now shall reap the harvest in blissfulness and mirth.” 


With a growing hatred of a material earth, there was a grow- 
ing liking for a material heaven. It is only to the most 
superficial student of human nature that this can seem strange ; 
to such the man who wrenched the material out of this world 
would seem likely to have an intensely spiritual view of the next. 
But nothing is more certain than this, that you cannot refuse 
natural affections their natural place with impunity ; they will 
punish you by claiming a place where they have no right to 
be. And it is equally certain that the man whose hope of 
heaven is most pure and spiritual will be the man who has not 
evaded the world but faced it, who has. rejoiced to find the 
presence of his Father and his Saviour in its beauty and its 
wisdom, and has regarded with thanksgiving every creature 
that He has made. We cannot help viewing such a hymn as 
“The Rhythm of Bernard,” then, as embodying in the form of 
its thought a monk’s idea of heaven, and that to an extent of 
which those who have rejoiced to sing those beautiful frag- 
ments of it, “ Brief life is here our portion” and “ Jerusalem 
the golden,” can have little notion. Even in these, indeed, 
we may find some traces of undue depreciation of earth and 
most material views of heaven. There are many of us, for 
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instance, who would show much thanklessness if we constantly 
kept singing of this life, full as it is of Divine help and 
comfort, as if it were full of “sorrow” and “care”; and some 
might feel a sudden descent from the thought of a Saviour’s 
presence in the lines :— 
“The Prince is ever in them, 
The daylight is serene ; 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen.” 


Poetic licence, however, might cover these ; but there are other 
parts which such licence had need to be very broad indeed to 
cover. Of what can we think, for example, but of Tennyson’s 
“ Lotos-Eaters,” when we read such lines as these— 
“ Who, fed with heavenly nectar 
Where soul-like odours play, 


Draw out the endless leisure 
Of that long, vernal day” ? 


And to our mind it would be simply impossible to sing those 
stanzas in which the Heavenly Bridegroom is described as 
saluting the bridal soul. Indeed, no hymn could better show 
than this what the monastic life did in lowering, even to pious 
souls, the glories of the heavenly inheritance. But let us not 
forget that this hymn had in it other and far different elements, 
strains which told how under a monk’s garb the heart could 
still beat true to its Saviour and King, strains which rise from 
the hearts of Christian men to-day as the utterance of their 
brightest and purest hopes. 

Another influence which we have spoken of as being at 
work was that of the Crusades. 1t was in the year 1093 that 
Peter the Hermit visited Palestine, from which he returned 
full of zeal for the deliverance of those who were suffering 
under Mohammedan sway. Every one knows how France, 
and even all Western Europe, caught the fire of his eloquence, 
and how from all manner of motives, good, bad, and indifferent, 
people rushed into the ranks of the Crusaders. It was a time 
of “holy wars,” and we can see from the song of those days 
how, not among kings and nobles only, nor only among men 
who could wield a sword or wear a helmet, but among such 
obscure monks as Bernard the influence was felt. Heaven even 
received new colour from it, and, as amid the struggles of 
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earlier days, so again in the middle ages, heaven became 
expressly the rest and home of those who had been victorious 
in the earthly strife; and as early Christians had sung “ if 
we suffer we shall also reign with Him,” so Brother Bernard 
taught his fellow-monks to sing— 
“ And they who with their Leader 
Have conquered in the fight, 


For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white.” 


On other influences which are traceable in these hymns we 
have not time to dwell. Much might be said, for instance, with 
reference to ideas borrowed from “the Church.” These singers 
delighted to sketch for themselves the choral service of heaven, 
and the parts which each would play, and so we find a hymn of 
the fifteenth century in which Adam is represented as “leading 
the chorus,” and it is only in harmony with this that the lines 
occur in the first version of that hymn, which, though belong- 
ing to a later time as a Roman Catholic hymn, might find its 
natural place here—‘ Jerusalem, my happy home” :— 
“Te Deum doth St. Ambrose sing, 
St. Austin doth the like ; 
Old Simeon and Zachary 

Have not their song to seek.” 

But enough. Let us not part from these matters, however, 
without saying that, while seeking thus to trace in these hymns 
the sometimes unhappy influences of the time, we do not esti- 
mate them lightly. Let us not forget that if these men looked 
forward to material delights, and had somewhat crude concep- 
tions of the heavenly inheritance, they at least ever looked for- 
ward to these with true, often childlike, innocence of heart, and 
surely most of them regarded Christ Himself as the spring of 
all their joys. None the less, however, let us be thankful that 
the Reformation has called us to more manly thoughts and to 
a deeper understanding of heavenly hope. Nothing could 
better illustrate our growth out of childish materialism than 
the career of that hymn to which we have already referred 
—“ Jerusalem, my happy home.” In its first form it seems to 
lave appeared early in the seventeenth century, and seems to 
have been the work of a Romish priest. In this form it was 
full of odd conceits, such as that which we have quoted 
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above. The Virgin was represented as singing “ Magnificat,” 
while choirs of virgins sat around her feet, and the detailed 
descriptions of Paradise are such as to provoke a smile. Thus— 
“There’s nectar and ambrosia made, 
There ’s musk and civet sweet ; 


There many a fair and dainty drug 
Are trodden under feet.” * 


But amidst all this the piece had many noble thoughts, and 
these were gathered up and thrown into new and less quaint 
form by David Dickson, the Presbyterian divine, who flourished 
later in the seventeenth century. Much, however, of the more 
external element of description remained; and it was only 
with this century that there was a return to more Scriptural 
simplicity, in the brief hymn beginning with the same line, 
which is most in use among us to-day. All this is a parable 
of what has been going on; an increasing spirituality in our 
hopes of heaven, and a clearer understanding as to the preval- 
ence of symbolic teaching in the Revelation of St.John. Our 
heaven is “to be with Christ.” Paradise is wherever com- 
munion with Him is perfect, and our cry is 


“* Heaven is, dear Lord, where’er Thou art.” 


We are rising thus to ever higher and higher strains, and it 
seems as if our views of the “Land beyond” were growing 
nobler in proportion to our growing realisation of what the 
presence of God can make even this present world. As we 
think of the variety of later songs of heaven, it seems as if we 
Christians of these days were passing through manifold gates 
“into the city,” and as if at each a harper stood tuning his 
harp to some new strain. . Now the quaint Puritan accent falls 
on our ear, and we listen to old Samuel Crossman’s song— 

Jerusalem on high 
My song and city is.” 
And anon we hear the finer notes of Richard Baxter— 
“ My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim ; 


But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.” 





1For a full account of this hymn see Dr. Bonar’s New Jerusalem, a 
delightful volume. 
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Passing onwards it seems as if a new gate were opening, and 
as it opens we hear of 


“. . . the land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 


And now voices crowd in upon us, Cowper, Newton, Wesley, 
Montgomery, and many more, until we come to almost the last, 
and listen to one whose song has cheered many a gloomy day 
as she sings of the glory in “ Immanuel’s land.” - 

We pass from these thoughts with the lines of Dr. Donne’s 
“Hymn to God, my God”— 


“ Since I am coming to that holy room, 


Where with thy quire of saints for evermore 
I shall be made thy music, as I come, 

I tune my instrument here at the door, 

And what I must do then, think here before.” 


III. We now come to our third point,—the relation of the 
individual soul to God, with special reference to modern 
hymnology. Having dwelt so long on the first two sections, 


we do not purpose to say much here, and we are the more 
willingly brief inasmuch as the ramifications of modern hymn- 
ology are so numerous that discussion of them in anything 
short of a lengthened treatise would be hopeless. In this case 
we rather view the community of modern sacred songsters 
from an outer circle than from within. In the few following 
paragraphs we shall devote ourselves to showing how the 
eformation was reflected in its song, and then how the grand 
issue of the Reformation battle, immediacy of relationship 
and communion between God and the soul, is also the grand 
characteristic of modern hymns. 

We begin then with the songs of the Reformation. Any 
one who should look into these, hopeful of finding any great 
proportion of hymns of a doctrinal kind, would be sadly 
disappointed. But in this they reflect the time none the less, 
for in Germany, to which we must look for the poets of the 
movement, the Reformation was not so largely a dogmatic 
movement as might seem. True, it had such a side, as every- 
body knows : nay more, it had its root in the discovery of the 
long-lost doctrine of Justification by Faith, and our contention 
in favour of hymns as mirrors of doctrine would break down 
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did we not find some hymns correspondingly doctrinal. But 
we are in no danger, for one of the noblest hymnic exhibitions 
of Justification is to be found in that chorale of Luther’s which 
begins “Nun freuet euch, lieben Christeng’mein !” and which 
contains the lines :— 


“My good works could avail me nought, 
For they with sin were stained, 
My will against God’s justice fought, 
And dead to good remained. 
My anguish drove me to despair, 
For Death, I knew, was waiting there,, 
And what but Hell was left me ? 


To me Christ spake: ‘ Hold fast by me, 
And thou shalt conquer now ; 
Myself I wholly give for thee, 
For thee I wrestle now : 
For I am with thee, thou art mine, 
Henceforth my place is also thine, 
The foe shall never part us.’” 


But the movement was mainly a battle, fought on the 
ground of doctrine indeed, but in all its main features prac- 
tical and polemical rather than dogmatic. It fought with 
strong arms against superstition, against priestcraft, against 
everything that could hinder perfect freedom of access between 
the human soul and the God who alone could justify and save 
it. Luther’s theses were a declaration of war for “ Mansoul ;” 
his nailing of them to the gates was like the waving of a 
banner, and every act of his life was an incident in a campaign. 
And even when he rhymed the creeds, or Germanised old 
hymns, or made chorales out of the Psalms, or wrote new songs 
for the people, it seems as if he had ever in his mind the pur- 
pose of giving them as soldiers fresh “ Kraft” for the battle 
against evil and the Evil One, for God and the soul. Foremost 
in that battle he sees Christ, the Captain of Salvation, and he 
cheers his comrades on by the assurance of victory: ever and 
anon he gets awful glimpses of the cohorts of evil, but again he 
turns to Christ, and to the Holy Spirit, and to God the Father, 
and he finds in the Triune God a cure for all boding fear. 
Especially he keeps the eye fixed on Him who has already 
striven with Satan, and he sings— 
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“ Of our own might we nothing can, 
Full soon were we downridden : 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God Himself hath bidden : 
Ask ye who is this same ? 
Christ Jesus is His name, 
The Lord Sabaoth’s Son : 
He and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle.” 


We miss the whole meaning of the Reformation unless we 
find its prime utterance in “ Ein’ feste Burg ;” and this, we shall 
now say, not of Germany only, but of Western Europe. It 
was something far deeper than a mere settling of theological 
points: when it did turn to these, it was to battle for those 
which were vital, which entered into the very essence of spiri- 
tual life. It was a struggle then for life against the powers of 
hell; and the kingdom for which it struggled was the inward 
kingdom of the soul. Hence men entered the lists to do deadly 
work, and men like Erasmus, who had to go down on their knees 
and refresh themselves delicately, had to be left behind. At 
length the warfare-stage passed over, but the warriors left 
behind them as a heritage that immediacy of communion and 
relationship between the soul and God, of which we have 
spoken, and which seems to us specially characteristic of post- 
Reformation hymnology, as of post-Reformation Christianity. 

Thus the hymns of the Protestant centuries are widely dif- 
ferent from those of earlier times. In the first period, the 
Church seemed to be looking at the side-face of Christianity, 
studying its features, and we therefore find in early song much 
prominence of outline. In the second period, the Church was 
leading a life among shadows, and it regarded the Christian 
life on earth as very much a thing of types and shadows ; 
consequently there is the inevitable tendency to exaggeration 
of features and general darkness, with hints of light beyond. 
But the Church of these centuries has been called to stand as 
it were in the light of the face of God, and its best hymns 
have their peculiar beauty because they are the breathings of 
those who are “ beholding the face of the Father.” References 
to communion high and close with God, to the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit, to the vivid realisation of a present Saviour,— 
these, and such as these, are continually occurring in one form 
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or another in those hymns; and the union and communion on 
earth are so close that their pictures of heaven are as of earth’s 
spiritual joys intensified. We open, let us say, the poems of 
George Herbert, and our eyes fall on the lines— 
“ Whether I fly with angels, fall with dust, 
Thy hands made both, and I am there ; 
Thy power and love, my love and trust 
Make one place everywhere.” 
We turn to Henry Vaughan, and this is the burden of his song : 
“ Not one minute in the year 
But I'll mind Thee : 
As my seal and bracelet here, 
I will bind Thee.” 

It seems sometimes as if the paradisaic time had again 
returned, when man might hear “the voice of the Lord God 
amidst the trees of the garden in the cool of the day.” No 
doubt there were dangers attendant upon this new relationship. 
Subjectivity as to the soul, over-familiarity as to God—these 
were the perils; and these are the errors we find in the 
various forms of mysticism. But it must be borne in mind 
that this mysticism, in cases like those of Madame Guyon, 
Tersteegen, Silesius, Zinzendorf, and generally the Moravian 
Brethren, was only an overstraining of a great truth—a truth 
for which Madame Guyon had to suffer, viz. that of our 
direct relation to God in Jesus Christ and by the oue Spirit. 
And notwithstanding their eccentricities, these singers sang 
often so truly, uttered this truth so beautifully, that we have 
felt constrained to unite our voices with theirs. How many 
there are to whom the hymn of Madame Guyon has brought 
unspeakable comfort and given a theme for new song! We 
mean the hymn beginning 

“© Thou by long experience tried, 
Near whom no grief can long ubide.” 
And there have doubtless been thousands who have had their 
souls stirred as they have joined in Tersteegen’s lines— 
“Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows, 
I see from far Thy beauteous light, 
Inly I sigh for Thy repose ; 
My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it find rest in Thee.” 
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The limits of this paper will not allow of our showing how 
largely the same element has entered into the general body of 
great hymn-writers, English and German, into Watts and 
Cowper and Newton, into Montgomery and Lyte and Bonar 
and Ray Palmer and Charlotte Elliott, and many more. We 
can only take a glance at the great movement which, for 
England and America at least, has specially stamped this 
development of Christian life—the movement which bears the 
names of John and Charles Wesley. 

It seems to us, then, that the Methodist movement has 
been characterised throughout by the recognition of that im- 
diate communion of which we have been speaking. Certainly, 
we admit, it has never lost sight of the visible Church as the 
natural centre where all individual life should find a meeting- 
place ; and there is much reason for supposing that the Wesleys 
themselves never entirely lost, although they greatly modified, 
those high views with regard to Church authority with which 
they set out. It does not, however, come within our purpose 
to treat of this, and we only refer to the fact as having some 
influence on their hymns. The tendency of this somewhat 
pronounced ecclesiasticism was not, as regarded these, alto- 
gether unfortunate ; rather we should regard it as having been 
of the utmost use in modifying the egoism which we associate 
with what we may call the “ Moravian” side of the move- 
ment. To us it seems that these two opposite influences have 
been acting and reacting throughout the whole history of 
Methodism, and in this action and reaction it has found its 
strength. It has been saved, on the one hand, from those 
dangers into which the Oxford movement has so visibly run, 
and, on the other hand, it has been secured against such sepa- 
ratist tendencies as we witness growingly among the more 
subjective Christians of to-day. So far as the hymns are con- 
cerned, the result is, to a large extent, that lofty realisation of 
personal relations with God, personal communion, personal 
faith, personal service, tempered by the thought that in this 
relation we are brought into fellowship with all believers, 
which has made the greatest of these hymns so dear to the 
universal heart of Christians. Now, the more individualising 
tone sounds forth, and yet somehow we feel that the great 
congregation can join in it as well as the solitary soul; and 
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bodies of Christian people have thus, we are sure, often real- 
ised the true “communion of saints” in such a personal hymn 
as this— 
“Jesus, Thy boundless love to me 
No thought can reach, no tongue declare ; 
O knit my thankful heart to Thee, 
And reign without a rival there ! 
Thine, wholly thine alone, I am, 
Be Thou alone my constant flame.” 

Again, expression is given to the thought of heaven, and 
this time it is the general thought of the Church on earth and 
in heaven which is uppermost ; yet there is something in the 
tone which forbids the fear that the individual is lost in the 
great gathering of redeemed and glorified saints. We begin, 
perhaps, by singing, 

“ One family, we dwell in Him, 
One Church, above, beneath ;” 


but we close with words which bear within them the thought 
of an individuality none the less real that it is knit to an 
endless brotherhood— 


“ Our spirits too shall quickly join, 
Like theirs with glory crown’d ; 
And shout to see the Captain’s sign, 
To hear His trumpet sound. 


Oh that we now might grasp our Guide ! 
Oh that the word were given ! 

Come, Lord of hosts ! the waves divide, 
And land us all in heaven !” 


Of these two elements we think the stronger is throughout 
the personal in all Wesleyan hymns, just as in Wesleyanism. 
We have used the word “ Moravian” in this connection, and 
we repeat it, for the influence which the Moravian Brethren 
exerted over the brothers Wesley at the first, coinciding as it 
did with the natural temperament especially of Charles, only 
deepened with years. Changes occurred indeed in their rela- 
tions with Zinzendorf and the others, and by and by these 
changes, aided by the process of assimilation, altered the ex- 
pression of thoughts and feelings, perhaps, both in hymns and 
in other productions of the Society. But the spirit-to-spirit 
communion with God, which was the grand kernel of Moravian 
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faith, remained to make Wesley’s songs, “take them for all 
in all,” one of the grandest constituents in the hymnology of 
modern English faith. 

From Wesleyanism one naturally turns to the Oxford move- 
ment to ask whether it has reflected the same mode of 
Christian thought and feeling. But the question involves too 
large a round of other questions to be capable of full answer 
here, and a categorical answer would be well-nigh impossible. 
In the hymns of Faber, for instance, there is much of indivi- 
dualism, but, much though we love some of his verses, and 
gladly though we have sung them, we feel increasingly that 
they indicate a descent from the strong manhood which 
characterised the individualism of the Wesleys. There is a 
decided Roman flavour about them, and we see in them the 
utterances of one who was being drawn towards Rome, not, 
like Madame Guyon, who was drawn from it. In Keble, 
again, this element does not come out prominently at all, save in 
one or two hymns, being at its highest in his immortal song, 

“ Sun of my soul ! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near.” 

On the whole, the tendency of the Oxford movement has 
not been to reflect the life of the individual soul. This is 
our impression. It has rather chosen to find its ideal of 
Christian life, and so also of praise, in those ages when personal 
spiritual life was but as a drop in the ocean of the life of the 
Church. Such hymns as that great one of Newman’s, “ Lead, 
kindly Light,” may seem to point to another direction. It is 
the hymn of one who has ever been, to use his own words, 
“conscious of two realities, himself and God;” but it is an 
exception, and the great wave of Anglo-Catholic song sets in 
the other direction. 

It may have seemed to some that in these pages some broad 
distinction should have been drawn between hymns and 
sacred songs or lyrics, but this we have advisedly avoided. 
For our own part, we deem it simply impossible to draw any 
line, and to say that nothing is a hymn which is beyond it ; for, 
while worship must ever be the prime element, the form will 
vary, and sometimes the praise will ascend through hymns of 
adoration, sometimes through hymns of experience, sometimes 
even through hymns historical and didactic, and the promin- 
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ence of one or other will follow the spirit of the time. We 
have read the unique, the grandest praise-book of all—the 
inspired Psalter—sadly wrong if we err in saying that we find 
in it all these and more. 

We close this survey, dreaming of the old legend which 
represents an angel-choir as suddenly appearing and singing 
an unknown hymn in the ears of St. Cecilia and her band. 
The earthly musicians broke their lyres and stood mute to 
listen to the nobler choir of heaven. 

“Too faint our anthems here, 
Too soon of praise we tire ; 


But oh, the strains how full and clear 
Of that eternal choir ! 


A little while, and then 
Shall come the glorious end ; 
And songs of angels and of men 
In perfect praise shall blend !” 


ANDREW CARTER. 





Art. IV.—Christ’s Death: what was it ? 


wt was Christ’s death, physically? It was the separa- 

tion from each other of his soul and his body. Death 
was to the man Christ Jesus what it is to any other man— 
separation of soul and body. 

But even in death, neither was separated from his Godhead. 
His Godhead held his soul in union with itself, and thereby in 
union with his Divine Person. So, also, his Godhead held even 
his dead body in the grave, in union with itself, and thereby in 
union with himself, the same Divine Person, the Son of God, 
the very God, Second Person of the Godhead. 

If this is not correct, then, say that the soul of Christ 
crucified was not in union with his Godhead, and let us look 
at the consequence. 

Either his soul, when separated from his Godhead, was a 
person, or it was not. 

Say that it was not a person. Then what was it? Was it 
a thing? It could in that case have no duties, no obligation, 
no graces, no virtues, no enjoyments, no sorrows, no conscious- 
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ness. Was it a corruptible thing, such as silver and gold? 
Then it was not by giving his soul a ransom that he redeemed 
his people ; for “they are not redeemed with corruptible things 
such as silver and gold.” Besides, if this thing was not in 
union with his person, by what right, or unto what end, did he 
give it more than he had to give, or had in view in giving, any 
other soul, any person’s soul? He was not in the one case 
giving himself any more than in the other. 

If it was not a thing, but still what we call a soul, whose 
soul was it? It was not Ais soul by any specification or 
propriety. It became his soul when he took it to himself— 
when he took a true body and a reasonable soul into union 
with his Godhead—took them to himself, the Second Person of 
the Godhead, the Son of God. When that union should cease 
then that soul (as well as body) should cease to be his. And 
then whose should it be? Whosesoever soul it was, not being 
his, still less could it be he. And in giving it he could not 
be giving himself—This follows from thinking it not a person. 

Suppose it was a person. Then what person was it? It 
was not the Christ. The Christ of God is in such union with 
Godhead as to be entitled to be called God; but what union 
this soul, this person, once had with Godhead is cancelled, by 
what we must call our present vicious supposition. And this 
person, whatever he may be called, cannot be called God, or 
the Son of God; for the one only distinct idea that we seem 
able to form concerning him is, by the original supposition, 
the negative one, that he is separate from God. There are now 
therefore two distinct natures, and two distinct persons, 
instead of two distinct natures and one person for ever. 

It is as far from being true that his body was separated 
from his Godhead. While it lay in the grave it was his body, 
not the body which had been his; but, then and now, his 
body, yea, himself: “ He was buried.” 

If not his, whose was it? Was it nobody’s? Was it a 
cast-away? Was it a body for the Morgue, or for the dead- 
house, for friends to look after, and identify, and claim ? 
Was it anybody’s? Who shall dare to claim the body which 
we have been accustomed to call the body of our Lord? The 
soul of the Lord Jesus has no hold upon it; for he is really 
dead. The meaning of his being dead is, that his soul has no 
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hold upon it, no more connection with it, or power over it, 
than over or with any other dead body. His Godhead has of 
course almighty power over it, but exactly as, and no other- 
wise than as, over any other dead body ;—not at all as over his 
own body ; for that it is not, being separated from the Godhead, 
and therefore from his person, the seat of which the Godhead is. 

These reasonings are irresistible; and where do they neces- 
sarily land? They necessarily land in this, that by the 
supposition of either the soul or the body of Christ being 
separated from his Godhead, the Incarnation is undone and 
reversed ; the Atonement nullified and obliterated; and the 
death of Christ becomes not a laying down of his life, but a 
succumbing to death; not a breaking of his body (“my body 
broken for you”), but-an abandonment of it; not a giving of 
his soul, a judicial and victorious giving of his soul a ransom 
for sin, but a physical relinquishment of it. 

But it is certain that as he will not cease through all eternity 
to be the Son of Man, so he did not cease upon the cross, or 
in the grave. He died—not in semblance, but in truth. But 
for the man Christ Jesus to die in truth required nothing 
more than for any other man truly to die—that is, to have his 
soul and his body separated from one another. Every case of 
death that has hitherto occurred in the human race has been 
this and (physically) nothing more. There never, till this mo- 
ment, had been a case in which either a soul or a body could 
be separated from the Godhead; and now, in the very first 
case of its possibility, it is impossible to affirm its necessity. 
There could be no necessity, no requirement; it could not 
possibly be called for; and assuredly it was not realised. The 
Son of God was in his Godhead still united to his body, so 
that not only was his body crucified, not only was his body 
dead, not only was his body buried ; but he was crucified, he 
died, he was buried. The Son of God—to wit, our Divine and 
infinitely precious Saviour—the Son of God, in his Godhead, 
was in union with his soul, so that the Son of God, our Divine 
Redeemer, committed himself, in dying, to his Father when 
he committed his sowl ; saying, “Into thy hands I commit my 
spirit” (Ps. xxxi. 5). 

While, therefore, he was a dead man, he was a living, 
powerful, almighty Christ; so a living Christ, that even in 
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dying he livingly offered up himself—a slain Lamb, but a 
living Priest. 

Living! of course, he was: this is the true God and Eternal 
Life. How could Life die? especially Eternal Life ? 

Did he become—did he require to become—incarnate a 
second time? Was his resurrection a second incarnation ? 
Was the Word twice made flesh ? 

In taking Christ’s body, therefore (of course, by faith), in 
the Lord’s Supper, we take himself. We take himself; for 
his body, though broken, being indivisibly connected with his 
Godhead, in taking his body we necessarily take his Godhead ; 
and in taking his Godhead we take himself, his Person, for in 
the Godhead is the seat of his personality. Moreover, in 
taking his Godhead we cannot fail to take his soul, which is 
indissolubly connected with his Godhead. Thus we take all 
of Christ, whole Christ, when we take Christ in his death : 
i.e. his Godhead, his soul, and his body also—his soul and his 
body in their separation from each other. That is, we take 
Christ and him crucified. _Him—not his soul only; not his 
body only; nay, not his human nature only ; for, aside from 
his Godhead, that human nature is not a person, and certainly 
not he—not this person—not the Christ. For he is the Son of 
God—just the person from whom this human nature is, by 
this supposition, supposed to be both distinct and separate. 
Nor, separate from his Godhead,—and therefore from him,—can 
this human nature be the Son of Man. For the Son of Man 
is unquestionably a person (no doubt the same person as the 
Son of God is). The Son of Man, we repeat, is a person; and 
that cannot be his human nature as separated from his Godhead, 
for that was not a person. In his human nature, separately 
and by itself alone, he was not a person, because in his human 
nature separately and alone he was not. In his Godhead it 
was that he was the Son of God, not in his manhood. In the 
manhood, no doubt, he was the Son of Man; but if he had 
not been the Son of God in the Godhead, he would not at the 
same time have been the Son of Man. For a human person 
he was not; and never would have been even a man, save for 
being God and the Son of God. There was no place in the 
universe, no standing in the race of human beings, for a 
person called Jesus, except on the ground of that person 
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(Jesus) being, not a new and newly introduced person, but the 
Eternal Son of God (no doubt, in his person, newly constituted), 
but just the Eternal Son of God, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, whose goings forth have been of old, from ever- 
lasting. 

The following inferences flow from the doctrine now main- 
tained :— 

(1.) Jesus Christ was at once a slain Lamb and a living Priest. 

(2.) He was buried: not his remains. The Son of God, the 
Second Person of the Godhead, lay in the grave. This is the 
carefully asserted doctrine of Scripture: “and that he was 
buried” (1 Cor. xv. 4). And while no doubt the phrase “ my 
flesh shall rest in hope” is used as quite correct so far as it 
goes, it is of the person that that other proposition is affirmed, 
“Thou wilt not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” 

(3.) Neither his soul nor his body was for one moment in 
any one’s power but his own: “I have power to lay it down; 
and I have power to take it again.” This, indeed, was the 
special ground of his Father’s wondrous love to him: “ There- 
fore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, 
that I might take it again.” 

(4.) This was his defeat of him that had the power, and his 
deliverance of them that had the fear, of death. And while 
death’s work was done, not in semblance, but in reality, on 
Christ’s person ; and while it could not possibly be said that 
death was cheated—it is nevertheless true that in being suc- 
cessful, death failed; that Christ’s person, by being in the 
grave, was death’s grave—that in separating Christ’s soul from 
Christ’s body, these separated twain became the mill-stones 
of omnipotence, between which, triumphantly dying, Christ 
ground death to powder, and, in the instant of death’s success, 
proclaimed death’s eternal failure, and poured through earth 
and hell the insulting ery, “O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting?” Halleluiah! 

(5.) Not merely was he raised by the glory of the Father, 
and according to the Spirit of holiness, and by his own 
Divine power; but he rose. Not merely did he raise himself, 
as he might by Divine power raise another—-Lazarus, for 
instance,—but in all the literality and exactitude of the 
expression—he rose. 
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(6.) Christ is not less whole Christ for being crucified : 
“Ts Christ divided?” (1 Cor. i. 13.) 

(7.) The person of Christ constitutes the same check, or limit, 
on death’s work and power in our case, as in his own. As he 
himself in his Godhead, in which is the seat of his personality, 
was a bond of connection between his soul in paradise and his 
body in the grave, so that, even while truly dead, he was in 
heaven, and he was in the grave: so the souls of believers are 
at death made perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass 
into glory, and their bodies, being still united to Christ, do 
rest in their graves till the resurrection. Thus Christ’s 
person is a bond of union between glorified souls and their 
respective dead bodies—to that extent checking the separation 
which death makes, and delivering them who, through fear of 
death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage; just as the 
like wonderful issue concerning Christ himself—the permis- 
sion of separation of the parts of his human nature, con- 
sistently with the undividedness of his person—defeated him 
that had the power of-death. This was the Death of Death 
in the Death of Christ: and Christ abides to say, “I am the 

tesurrection and the Life.” “ Believest thou this?” pe 
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| peur the ancient names of these two countries are 

somewhat similar in orthography and sound, there is no 
conclusive evidence to show that they are derived from the 
same root. 

Iberia, the ancient name of the Peninsula, took its origin 
from the river Jberus (sometimes written Hiberus), the modern 
Ebro, which drains the southern slopes of the Pyrenees, and 
may be considered as dividing the highlands from the lowlands 
of Northern Spain. 

The origin of the word Hibernia, and its connection with 
the above, is referred to in a letter of the Irish nobles addressed 
to Pope John Xxt. in 1318, in the following terms: “ Be it 
known unto you, most Holy Father, that our ancient pro- 
genitors, the three sons of Milesius the Spaniard, came by 
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Divine Providence with their fleet of thirty ships, from Canta- 
bria, a city of Spain, on the banks of the river Hiberus, 
whence we derive our name—Hibernian,” ete. I give this 
quotation for what it is worth, without being able to appreciate 
its value from a philological point of view. 

But apart from this apparent resemblance of name, there 
are many palpable points of similarity between Spain and 
Ireland. Considered geographically, they are the most western 
countries of Europe, and from their wide extent of seaboard, 
and their numerous and natural harbours, are favourably 
situated for commerce with the East and West, and even with 
each other. 

That there must have been, at one time, a considerable 
trade between Spam and the west coast of Ireland is clearly 
shown from history, topography, and ancient remains. In the 
old town of Galway, in what might be termed the Spanish 
quarter, I have seen houses as purely Andalusian, in the type 
of their architecture, as if they had been erected in Cadiz 
or Sevilla; and in spite of their having suffered from “the 
tooth of time,” they still show traces of taste and opulence. 

It is also worthy of being noted, that the small island of 
Valentia, on the west coast of Kerry (the starting-point of the 
Transatlantic Cable), bears the name of a Spanish province, 
and it is more than probable that it received this name from 
Spanish colonists. The date of their immigration is very un- 
certain. That it must have been at a very remote period we 
may infer from the account given by Dr. Killen, in his Ecelesi- 
astical History, of the ancient inhabitants of this Emerald Isle. 
He says: “ All accounts concur in representing them as a mixed 
population. Those who maintain that a portion of them came 
from Pheenicia can support the statement by a variety of very 
plausible arguments, . . . some came from Spain, some from 
Gaul, and some from Scandinavia.” 

3ut however obscure may be the history of the first settlers 
in these two countries, however different the aborigines of 
each, there is one circumstance which is common to both, 
one element which exercised such a marked and permanent 
influence upon the national character that we must notice it 
at some length. 

At a time so remote that we cannot ascend to it, the inhabi- 
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tants of both countries were disturbed in their possessions by 
the Celts—a race whose origin is wrapped in impenetrable 
darkness, and whose migrations have been, and still are, the 
subjects of much ingenious but fruitless disputations. Whether 
they started from Gaul, now France, spreading their incursions 
to the mouths of the Danube, across the Bosporus, and into 
Asia Minor, or, starting from Asia, carried their conquests to 
the most western coasts of Europe, is a question which it does 
not concern us to discuss. One thing at least is certain, that 
whether this Celtic tide set first in a westward direction, or 
was simply a reflux, it broke in successive waves upon the 
shores of Spain and Ireland with ever-increasing force, and 
probably about the same time. 

This stream of Celtic migration which flowed over Europe 
from the Bosporus to the British Isles, along the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, may be reasonably supposed to 
have entered the Peninsula by the Pyrenees, and the Celts 
thus firmly established themselves in the mountain-fastnesses 
throughout the vast regions that lie between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, and as far south as the river Ebro. Here 
they would encounter the Iberians in all their strength. Dis- 
similar, as history tells us, in language and manners, the 
numerous tribes into which the two peoples were subdivided 
were long hostile to each other. Whether contending for the 
possession or supremacy of the country, and finding by ex- 
perience that their strife was fruitless, they seem to have con- 
sented to an amalgamation, or at least to a peaceful partition 
of the country between them, and the united people were from 
that time called Celtiberians. And although Spain was sub- 
sequently and successively dominated by the Phcenicians, 

Yomans, Visigoths, and Arabs, and no doubt received fresh 
blood through intermarriage with the dominant races, yet the 
great stream of national life continued to flow from the union 
of the Celts with the Iberians. 

The regions inhabited by this mixed race were unequal, but, 
at least till the period of the Roman invasion, they seem to 
have occupied the greater part, if not the whole, of the Penin- 
sula. As the Celtiberians were thus an amalgamation of the 
Celts and the beri, their character and habits may be naturally 
expected to partake of both. This was indeed the case, but 
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not in an equal degree; for the characteristic features of the 
Celts were more predominant, and have contributed largely 
to the formation of the national character. 

Owing to the absence of authentic records, it is not so easy 
to form an opinion as to how the Celts became rooted in Irish 
soil. Whether on their arrival they found it a deserted or an 
inhabited country, or, finding it inhabited, whether they exter- 
minated, or united with, their predecessors, is merely a subject 
of conjecture. The tradition that they found it unpeopled is 
probably not far short of the truth, and would receive consider- 
able support from the consideration that, perhaps, in no other 
country have the distinctive characteristics of the race been 
preserved unchanged to such a degree as in Ireland; so much 
so that the terms “Celt” and “ Irish” are almost synonymous. 

We have thus seen that, however dense may be the obscurity 
in which the origin of these peoples is wrapped, this much is 
certain, that in both the Iberian and Hibernian races there is 
a strong Celtic element, though less mixed in the Irish than in 
the Spaniards; but even where the tribes were numerically 
equal, the Celtic character strongly predominated. It follows, 
therefore, that the peculiar characteristics of a people so con- 
servative can be easily traced in their descendants, wherever 
located ; and this is precisely the task which we propose to 
undertake in the following pages. 


The first point of resemblance, worthy of note, between these 
two countries is, that while there is a large infusion of Celtic 
blood, and a predominance of the Celtic character throughout 
the nation, there is a particular locality in each country which 
seems to be the peculiar home of this ancient race. It is a curious 
and instructive fact that this remarkable people seem to have 
permanently settled down in the same geographical position in 
the countries to which they have migrated. If we trace them 
back to the supposed cradle of their existence, we find them 
occupying the highlands on the north-west coast of Asia Minor, 
secure in their mountain-fastnesses, and retaining a certain 
rude freedom under the leadership of their own chieftains. 
Following them in their migrations westward, we shail find 
them located in precisely the same geographical position in the 
various countries of Western Europe in which they settled. 
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The province of Brittany, in the extreme north-west of France, 
is to-day the most Celtic of that fundamentally Celtic nation. 
If we cross over to England, we find the race settling in, and 
civing their name to, the western highlands of that country— 
for Wales is simply Gaul Anglice. We need only glance at 
the highlands of Scotland to see the name preserved in the 
(Gaelic) language of the highlander, and topographically in- 
scribed on the town of Galloway, on the west coast. And 
although both the people and their language are more widely 
scattered throughout the Emerald Isle, there is no doubt that 
Galway was once, and still is, the capital of the most Celtic 
province in Ireland. And Spain forms no exception to the 
general rule. Its most north-west province is named Galicia, 
the inhabitants of which are called, in Spanish, Gallegos, and 
bear a striking resemblance, both in their physical and moral 
features, to their Irish cousins. Whether the Celts may have 
selected these localities on entering the various countries, or 
been driven to them by the superior force of dominant races, 
is a question we need not at present consider, but the uni- 
formity of that law which seems to have governed their per- 
manent location in the countries of their adoption is too 
striking to escape the notice of the most casual observer. 


Another feature of resemblance between Spain and Ireland 
is, the social position of the pure Celt in both countries. While 
in England and Scotland the Welsh and the Gaels retain 
many of their distinctive characteristics, they have at the 
same time kept pace with their Saxon neighbours in the march 
of intelligence, industry, and social progress. But in Ireland 
and Spain there is a marked difference in the character and 
social position of the Celtic population. Throughout the 
Spanish Peninsula the Gallego is literally “the hewer of wood 
and drawer of water” for his more fortunate fellow-countrymen. 
In Madrid, and in all the provincial cities, they may be seen 
standing in groups at the corners of the principal streets, wait- 
ing for any job that may turn up. Occupations that would be 
considered degrading by a Castilian of the same class, are all 
filled by Gallegos. Thus they do the menial work of the 
nation, and constitute the lowest stratum of the Spanish 
society of our time. 
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It will be almost superfluous to point out to our readers 
the similarity of position occupied by the Celt in Ireland. If 
we trace “the Irish” in their migrations throughout the 
English-speaking world, we may discover the same tendency 
to locate in cities and herd together in clans. The status they 
occupy in such cities as London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and New 
York, is precisely the same, in the social scale, as that of the 
Gallego in the cities of the Spanish Peninsula. Unskilled 
labour, menial employment, is the lot for which the Irish Celt 
is fitted, and with which he is generally content,—at least as 
content as he would probably be with any other lot. 

But not only is this the state of things in “the land of 
the stranger ;”—on his own soil the Irishman’s position is 
relatively the same. In almost every class of labour, or 
department of business, the Irish are distanced in the race by 
their “ Saxon invaders.” If there is any occupation in which 
the Irish might be supposed to excel, it is that of agriculture ; 
and yet it is generally conceded that they are about the worst 
farmers on the face of the earth. Should any one feel disposed 
to question this statement, I would ask—How then can the 
fact be accounted for, that there is scarcely an estate in Ireland, 
where practical farming is carried on, that is not under the 
superintendence, sometimes of an Englishman, generally of a 
Scotchman, but rarely of an Irishman? I know of no country 
in Europe where a parallel to this state of things can be found 
except Spain, whose mines are worked, whose railways were 
constructed and are principally managed, and whose commerce 
is almost wholly conducted, by their neighbours, the French 
and the English. 


A third point of resemblance is found in the social con- 
dition of these two countries, as illustrated by the habits and 
pursuits of the people. If we begin with the upper classes, we 
find among them extravagance, combined with foolish notions 
about rank and a fondness for display. If we could inquire 
into the history of those decayed families whose patrimonies 
have passed into the Encumbered Estates Court, we should find 
that, for generations before, they had been living above their 
station and beyond their means. The passion for display 
which beggared them continues as strong as ever, without the 
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means of indulging it. We know of several who are struggling 
to keep up former appearances on the mere salvage of the 
wreck, and others who are living at the expense of their 
“friends and the public,’ and would consider it a greater 
humiliation to stoop to any kind of honest industry than to 
beg or borrow from those who may feel disposed to give or lend. 

Habits are said to travel downwards, or, to put it differently, 
the tendency of the lower classes is to imitate the upper. In 
so far as there exists a middle class among the Irish or the 
Spaniards, we see repeated in them the weakness and vices of 
their betters,—an extravagant style of living prompted by a 
desire for display. This has been especially conspicuous 
among the farming class, in the years of plenty which preceded 
the present hard times. Young men who ought to have been 
following the plough were following the hounds. Men who 
barely could write their names expected to be addressed as 
Esquires. Farm-houses were sometimes named “ villas,” 
“lodges,” and even “manors.” The drawing-room contained 
many a piece of furniture of which they scarcely knew the 
name, and the education of “the young ladies” was directed 
more towards enabling them to shine ¢here than to fit them for 
useful work in the kitchen or in the dairy. 

And what shall we say of the peasantry? Do we not see 
in them the same extravagant, thriftless habits,—an indolence 
in acquiring, a recklessness in spending, and an antipathy to 
saving—as if they aimed at fulfilling to the letter the New 
Testament precept, “Take no thought for the morrow”? 
Alongside of this thriftlessness, we see an utter disregard of all 
comfort or cleanliness in their dwellings or persons. “ This 
entire class, from whatever cause, has for ages stood still on 
the borders of civilisation, manifesting scarcely a sign of that 
upward tendency which is the spirit of the age, but clinging 
to a perverse conservatism of habits, as if they were under the 
guidance of instinct rather than of reason and conscience.” 

The above will equally apply to the Spaniards, class for 
class, only in a still more aggravated form. A Spanish 
Caballero lives and moves in the atmosphere of show and 
glitter. He has generally more on his back than he has in his 
purse, and his balance at the banker’s is usually on the wrong 
side. Should he find it impossible to gratify at once his 
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appetite and his love of display, he would not hesitate to go 
without a meal and spend the price of it in keeping up 
appearances. The same passion for outward grandeur marks 
their very nomenclature. Language itself becomes used up by 
their love of hyperbole. In more primitive times the title 
Don, a contraction of Dominus, was given only to the nobility ; 
now if the faithful Squire of the immortal Quixote were to the 
fore, he would be dubbed Don Sancho, while his master would 
be styled Sefior Don. On the same principle, every shop is a 
store, and the small trader a merchant; every school is styled 
a college, and the schoolmaster a professor. Every college is ° 
a university, and its professors are distinguished by a title 
which indicates that they are always speaking ez cathedra. 
The vices which we have noticed in the lower orders of the 
Irish are still more marked in the same class of Spaniards, 
viz., indolence, thriftlessness, uncleanliness, and begging as a 
profession. Except in Dublin, I have never met anything 
equal to the number and the pertinacity of Spanish beggars. 

We must notice, further, a strong resemblance between the 
character and temperament of the Irish and the Spaniards. If it 
be true, as we have already asserted, that the Celtic element pre- 
dominates in both countries, it follows that they will possess 
in common, though somewhat modified by local circumstances, 
the fundamental characteristics of the Celtic race. Nowhere 
in history do we find the peculiarities of that people so truly 
and strikingly portrayed as in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 
And wherever Pagan writers have touched upon the character 
of European Celts, their description corresponds in every 
particular with the apostle’s, and with what is known of the 
character of Celtic races both of medizeval and modern Chiis- 
tianity. 

All testimony goes to prove that the Celts are a warm- 
hearted, impetuous, affectionate, generous people. They are 
eminently social, affable, and friendly ; possessed of a natural 
courtesy, and an obliging disposition, not generally found in 
the Teutonic races. These latter require to learn those qualities, 
which seem inborn in the Celt and the Oriental. 

The planting and progress of the gospel among the Celts of 
Asia Minor forcibly brings out these traits of their character. 
They received the apostle with open arms and open hearts. 
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They would have plucked out their eyes and given them to 
him. And this strong affection he fully reciprocated. For 
none of his spiritual children did he seem to cherish the same 
intense affection. He could never forget their enthusiastic 
reception of ‘him, and the readiness with which they embraced 
the gospel. 

Equally clear is the testimony, on the other hand, that the 
Gauls are peculiarly fickle in their affections and vain in their 
pretensions. Some have not scrupled even to charge them with 
insincerity, but that was because they did not understand 
them. They have ever been a people of extremes, and to 
others a puzzle,—a people in which may be seen a strange 
medley of vice and virtue, of blunders and cleverness, a mixture 
of the comic and the tragic. But it would probably not be 
further from the truth to assert that the cold steel was never 
really hot, even when it glowed in the furnace, than that the 
Celt’s friendship was unreal at the moment when he made such 
a profuse demonstration of it. The true explanation is, that his 
character is fickle. Thus Cesar tells us in his History of the 
Gallic Wars, that on one occasion he shrank from committing 
himself by treaty to some Celts of Gaul, avowedly on account 
of the fickleness of the race. Livy also testifies that they were 
valiant in the assault of battle, but if their first shock were 
successfully resisted, they were grievously lacking in perti- 
nacious firmness. 

But beyond and above all this, we have the testimony of an 
inspired apostle—of “the greatest man that ever knew and 
loved the Celtic race,’—to this fickleness as something marvel- 
lous, evidenced as it was by their conduct towards God in 
His gospel. In Galatians i. 6 he says to them, “I marvel 
that ye are so soon removed from him that called you into the 
grace of Christ,” ete. “And this fickleness was closely allied 
to vanity. The Celtic race is characteristically clever and 
gifted,” but also too easily puffed up with a consciousness of 
their superior talents. Hence through their vanity they are 
always exposed to that “fascination” which by their warmth 
of feeling and urbanity of manners they are enabled to practise 
upon others. It is to this that the apostle refers when he 


says, “O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched (fascinated) 
you ?” ete. 
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“This vanity the apostle exposes under two aspects—(1) a 
childish delight in what fills the eye or the sensuous imagina- 
tion, ¢.g. a ritualistic form of religion: and (2) silly self-conceit, 
which even in religion asserts itself by claiming for one’s own 
good works a place as ground of acceptance with God.” This 
accounts for the readiness with which many of the Galatians 
turned to that Judaism which the apostle denounced, and 
“which, while characteristically addressing itself to the eye, 
to sensuous imagination, ministered to silly self-conceit, by 
proceeding on the theological ground, relatively to justification 
before God, that man can work out a righteousness of his own 
by external conformity to law.” The Galatians were “ fasci- 
nated” by this teaching, because it pampered their vanity, and 
the fickleness of their character was displayed in their so readily 
abandoning evangelical truth for these plausible and deadly 
errors. “And it is noteworthy that at this hour the grand 
apostasy, whose theological ground is self-conceit, while its 
working system is showy and sensuous, has its most devoted 
adherents in the Celts of Ireland, and Brittany, and of Spain.” 

And before leaving this point it may be remarked that 
evangelical Protestantism has also had its warmest and most 
devoted adherents among the Celtic people. In proof of this 
we point to Wales, to the Highlands of Scotland, to the 
Evangelical Churches of France, to the numerous Christian 
congregations gathered in Spain since 1868, and to many a 
convert in Ireland, who, in the face of the bitterest persecu- 
tion, has boldly confessed Christ, and patiently suffered for 
His name’s sake. “These might be said to represent the 
fever-heat of the Galatian Church, while their cousins on Irish 
and Spanish soil represent its fever-chill—the revulsion to 
the opposite extreme ”’—apostasy from the simplicity of the 
gospel to the vain show of a sensuous worship, and the self- 
conceit of a legal righteousness. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length upon the special 
features of Spanish character which coincide with the general 
description just given of the Celtic people; but from the 
experience I have gained by living and labouring among them 
for some years, I have come to the conclusion that, in every 
particular, it is a true delineation of the Celtiberians of our 
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time. It may with equal truth be affirmed that, in so far as it 
goes, it is a faithful description of the Hibernian Celt, who 
perhaps more than any other can prove his claim to kinship 
with the Galatians of the New Testament. 

There are many other points of resemblance between the 
Irish and the Spanish people to which we might allude if space 
permitted. Both possess a strong love of conversation, a natural 
fluency of speech, and a readiness of expression which forms a 
striking contrast to the more deliberate and sometimes drawl- 
ing tones of the Northern races. Both are easily excitable, 
always demonstrative, and prone to give vent to their feelings 
in vehement language, and sometimes to their opinions in a 
manner more emphatic than convenient for those who may 
differ from them. But in all this bluster and bounce there is, 
on the whole, not so much real, and far less enduring, wrath 
than often lurks in another man’s frown, 

Both Irishmen and Spaniards agree in having a turn for 
humour, a keen sense of the ludicrous, considerable powers of 
imitation, and a ready eagerness “to tell and hear something 
new.” The country that produced Don Quixote, and furnished 
materials for Gil Blas, must possess a rich vein of wit and 
humour. And is not the typical Paddy as celebrated for his 
intelligence and wit as for his rollicking and rags? Expres- 
sions ever upon the tip of his tongue, and to him the most 
commonplace, you hear detailed as gems of sparkling wit by 
the delighted tourist. 

Unfortunately they also agree in other particulars of a less 
pleasing character. There is in both a lamentable laxity as 
regards truth, a rather low standard of morality in their deal- 
ings and transactions with each other, an utter disregard of law, 
and an irksome attitude towards the regularly constituted 
authorities of the country. Still, it would be scarcely fair to 
regard these blemishes as inherent in the race; rather are 
they to be attributed to the miserably defective moral teaching 
of a corrupt form of Christianity, on the one hand; and on the 
other, to centuries of political serfdom under unrighteous penal 
laws, or iniquitous, despotic governments. In both cases the 
results have been the same. A rankling recollection of wrongs 
inflicted in the name of justice has engendered an instinctive 
dislike of all law and rule, even long after the cause has been 
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removed, and when equal law and justice are being administered 
impartially to all. 

I have referred to the low state of morality which is common 
to Ireland and Spain, and charged it to the corrupt form of 
Christianity which is the numerically dominant religion in 
both countries. That I am authorised to connect these as 
cause and effect is proved by the fact—a fact which has often 
been demonstrated by figures—that in every country where 
Roman Catholicism predominates, the criminal class are found 
to be fully in the proportion of three Roman Catholics to one 
Protestant of equal numbers. We willingly admit that there 
are in the Church of Rome men as intelligent, upright, and 
honourable as are to be found in any Church, but that does not 
in any way affect the question at issue. The facts of history 
go to prove that when Rome was in the zenith of her power 
Europe was shrouded in darkness. If we look to Ireland’s history, 
we shall see that during the ante-Papal period, when her 
religion was purely evangelical, she was the light of the West 
and the centre of missionary enterprise—sending forth her 
sons to evangelise the Continent. But from the hour that the 
treachery of Pope Adrian and the tyranny of Henry I. sub- 
jected her to the thraldom of Rome, her light was quenched and 
her influence began to wane. Then in Ireland, as throughout 
Europe, the mightier the Church of Rome grew the denser 
became the darkness. At last the dawn of the Reformation 
broke on the horizon. Now, mark those countries and that 
race which were foremost to embrace its heavenly principles. 
Germany, Holland, Britain start into new life and enter upon 
a glorious career. Spain and Ireland maintain their allegiance 
to Rome, and continue either stagnant or retrograde. Saxon 
and Celt change places in the social scale. For just as the 
decline of Celtic Ireland and of Celtiberia dates from their 
absolute submission to the malignant influences of Romanism, 
so the rise of Germany and of Britain dates from the hour 
when they were emancipated from its political and spiritual 
bondage. To-day we find the Anglo-Saxon race at the head 
of civilised and Christian peoples, whereas the Celts (except in 
Wales and Scotland) have not only remained stationary, but 
actually degenerated. What is the cause? We point to 
Spain and Ireland for a solution of this problem. It is beyond 
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all question that, precisely in those districts of Ireland where 
tome holds all but undisputed sway, will you find most 
poverty, crime, lawlessness, and bloodshed. Equally certain is 
it that throughout all those centuries during which Rome held 
absolute dominion in Spain, never was her moral degradation 
so complete, and never were her people so ignorant and im- 
moral as in the days of Philip m1, surnamed the Good, when 
the proportion of bishops, priests, and friars to the rest of the 
population was one in every forty-five ! 

I could still enlarge on this division of the subject, but 
having already exceeded the limits I had proposed to myself, I 
would pass on to notice briefly a few points by way of contrast. 


Let us begin with the Reformation, and observe, first, that 
in Spain the Protestants were persecuted and exterminated in the 
name and by the power of Romanism wielding the arm of the 
State. Perhaps in no other country in Europe did the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation make more rapid, though silent, 
progress than in Spain. And the work was all the more real 
from the fact that it was wholly free from political aims and 
influences. But when this movement was discovered the fury 
of the Inquisitors was all the fiercer as the Reformed religion 
had for such a considerable time been making rapid progress 
in their midst without their being aware of it. We need 
not dwell upon the process of that extermination. It is all 
comprehended under that word of diabolical import—the 
Inquisition. We shall merely quote here a single passage 
from Prescott, in which he summarises the results :— 


“ Never was there a persecution which did its work more thoroughly. 
The blood of the martyrs is commonly said to be the seed of the Church. 
But the storm of persecution fell as heavily on the Spanish Protestants as it 
did on the Albigenses in the thirteenth century, blighting every living thing, 
so that no germ remained for future harvests. Spain might now boast that 
the stain of heresy no longer defiled the hem of her garment. But at what 
a price was this purchased! Not merely by the sacrifice of the lives and 
fortunes of several thousands of the existing generation, but by the 
disastrous consequences entailed for ever on the country. Folded under the 
dark wing of the Inquisition, Spain was shut out from the light which, in 
the sixteenth century, broke over the rest of Europe, stimulating the nations 
to greater enterprise in every department of knowledge. The genius of the 
people was rebuked, and their spirit quenched, under the malignant influ- 
ence of an eye that never slumbered, of an unseen arm ever raised to strike.” 
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In Ireland, on the contrary, it was the Roman Catholics who 
were subjected to persecution, on the part of the State, and in the 
name of Protestantism. This is a fact so well known to every 
student of Irish history that we do not consider it necessary to 
support the assertion by any lengthened reference to autho- 
rities. It is not meant that there was any parallel between 
the persecutions of Irish Catholics and Spanish Protestants at 
the Reformation. For the honour of our common humanity we 
are happy to think that there was only one country in the 
world where such an infernal machine as the Inquisition could 
be set in operation. Nevertheless we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the lamentable fact that Irish Roman Catholics have 
suffered much at the hands of a political Protestantism in days 
gone by, the effects of which are powerfully and keenly felt 
till this day. 

This principally accounts for another difference in the 
circumstances of the two countries which well deserves notice. 
In Spain, liberalism in politics is always hostile to Romanism 
and favourable to Protestantism. That the great majority of 
Spaniards still continue ardently attached to Catholicism is 
freely admitted ; but the wpper classes are blindly devoted to 
a despotic government, and are so conservative as to dread 
any change from “the good old times,” and the religion 
of their ancestors. On the other hand, the intelligent, well- 
educated liberals in the community—those who desire freedom, 
improvement, and national progress—associate Romanism 
with tyrannical government and retrograde policy ; and even 
when totally unbiassed by the influence of any religious 
belief, they detest that Church which goes hand in hand 
with despotism and many a foul abuse. They despise their 
priests, often with good reason; and a witty squib against a 
cura is relished much as boys relish a practical joke .at the 
expense of an unpopular schoolmaster. 

Precisely the contrary is the case in Ireland. The intolerant 
policy of successive illiberal Governments towards the Roman 
Catholic religion had the effect of making the people cleave to 
it all the more, and of driving them in a body into the Liberal 
camp. Thus, among Irish Roman Catholics, Liberalism in 
politics, instead of being associated with dislike of their 
Church, is generally accompanied with ardent attachment to it. 
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And this leads to the only other point of contrast which at 
present we have space to notice, viz., the facility for, and 
success attending, mission-work among Roman Catholics in Spain 
as compared with Ireland. This is proved by an appeal to 
actual results. It is little more than eleven years since 
religious liberty was established in Spain, Till then the only 
religion tolerated in the country was the Roman Catholic. As 
late as 1868 it was supposed that there was not a single native 
Protestant in Spain. Only a few years before a number of 
men, chiefly young men, had been arrested, tried, and con- 
demned to the galleys, for no other offence than that of having 
portions of the Word of God in their possession, and for 
having met together privately for mutual edification. But 
after their banishment it was supposed that the country was 
free from Protestant heresy ; and certainly it was not the fault 
of the authorities if any of the leaven remained. The Revolu- 
tion came in the autumn of ’68, and with it the proclamation 
of liberty of conscience. The banished Protestants, some of 
them converted priests, returned all the better for their exile, 
having learned “the way of God more perfectly” among the 
Christian people who had befriended them. Then the various 
foreign Churches, Missionary Societies, Bible and Tract Societies, 
entered the field. Many of the principal cities became centres 
of gospel preaching, tract distribution, and colportage work. 
The Word of God was eagerly purchased and earnestly studied 
by the people. Churches have now been formed and schools 
established in many centres ; and whereas some eleven years 
ago there was not a single native Protestant in Spain, we shall 
not exceed the mark when we say that, at this moment, there 
are not less than 20,000 who profess to have seen and aban- 
doned the errors of Romanism, and who rejoice, some of them 
in the face of great opposition, in the name and privileges of 
evangelical Christians. And that this number has not been 
doubled or trebled is owing to the simple but lamentable fact 
that the Christian Churches of the Continent and of Britain 
have not entered this promising field in the force and spirit in 
which they ought. After nearly five years’ residence in the 
country, constantly engaged in various departments of mission- 
work, I may be allowed to express my conviction that there are 
very few towns of any importance in the Peninsula, and cer- 
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tainly no city, where there might not have been to-day a 
vigorous Protestant Church had the means been forthcoming 
to sustain the work until it became self-supporting. 

How striking is the contrast when we turn to Ireland! The 
fact is notorious that direct access to Irish Roman Catholics is 
very limited indeed. We have already referred to some of the 
causes which account for this aversion to Protestant truth, 
and in which they differ so widely from their co-religionists 
in Spain. In addition, I would say that, as a result of my 
experience, Irish Romanists have greater respect for, and are 
more amenable to, ecclesiastical authority than Spaniards are, 
ie. they are more priest-ridden. A book forbidden by a 
Spanish priest would have a special attraction for many of his 
flock, and in this way the sale of the Scriptures has been often 
greatly furthered. Nothing has contributed more to fill our 
Protestant chapels, at first with curious onlookers, who after- 
wards became earnest seekers of Truth, than altar-denuncia- 
tions. We know that the very opposite is the case in Ireland. 
There is nothing an Irish Romanist dreads more than to be 
denounced from the altar. When it comes to that, his prudent 
course is to migrate as speedily as possible to safer quarters, 
Doubtless there have been cases of bitter and brutal persecu- 
tion in Spain, instigated on all occasions by the priests; but if 
all such cases that have occurred during the past eleven years 
were summed up, they would not amount to the one-third of 
the outrages committed last year in connection with the Irish 
Church missions in Connemara. 

Another striking difference is that the Irish Romanist is 
much better instructed in his religion than the Spaniard. If 
I were asked to describe in a sentence the Catholicism of 
Spain, in its outward forms of worship, I would not hesitate to 
say that it is Paganism baptized. And as for the worshippers, 
beyond a few superstitious and mechanical performances, their 
mind is for the most part an utter blank as to the nature and 
privileges of true religion. The Irish Romanist, on the other 
hand, has a much more fervent attachment to and an intelli- 
gent grip of the doctrines of his Church. He at least knows 
what he believes, and clings to every item of his creed with 
persistent tenacity. With the Spaniard and the Italian he 
would undoubtedly say, “I believe what the Church helieves ;” 
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but in being further questioned as to what “the Church 
believes,” while nine-tenths of them would reply, “The 
Church believes what I believe,” the Irish Romanist can tell 
you what both he and the Church believe, and will be prepared 
to defend every separate article of his faith, and even when 
beaten on most points, will return to the attack with unflinch- 
ing courage. I will not say how far he is indebted to Pro- 
testantism for the very weapons with which he combats her 
forces, but that mission-work in a country where. Protestants 
and Roman Catholics have for centuries commingled is much 
more difficult than in countries exclusively Papal, is a palpable 
and incontestable fact. 

A further difficulty, rarely recognised by those not 
experienced in dealing with Romanists, is the habit prevalent 
in Ireland of using the watchwords of the Christian faith in 
a specially Romish sense. This difficulty, generally speaking, 
is not found in Spain. The expressions, “justified by faith,” 
“receiving Christ,” “saved by grace,” “peace with God,” etc., 
would with most Spaniards be mere words conveying no clear 
ideas. To the Irish Romanist they convey clear and definite 
ideas, but all erroneous. To him to be “saved by faith” 
means to be within the pale of the Church, “receiving Christ” 
is to receive the wafer, and to be “at peace with God” 
signifies practically to stand well with his Church. Irish 
Romanists have to unlearn their mother tongue, so to speak, 
before they can fully learn the gospel. With Spaniards this 
difficulty does not exist to the same extent. 

But just as in ordinary matters, that which is acquired most 
slowly and with greatest difficulty is generally retained with 
most tenacity, so it is found that Irish Roman Catholics who 
have embraced evangelical doctrines from conviction, are 
firmer, clearer, and more fervent in their faith than converts 
of any other nation. The very struggle it has cost them seems 
to root their convictions of truth more deeply, and to lay the 
basis of a Christian character that does not easily bend before 
the blandishments or the persecutions of Rome. There are 
therefore many elements of hope in a mission carried on among 
such a people. As compared with the condition and prospects 
of Spain only twelve years ago, Ireland at this moment may 
be considered a most hopeful field. In the former there was 
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then not a single copy of the Word of God in the hands 
of the common people, and probably not one out of every 
hundred of the priests had ever handled the Sacred Volume. 
Notwithstanding, at the hour when least expected, the day of 
her deliverance dawned, and upon thousands of her benighted 
people “the Sun of Righteousness arose with healing in his 
wings.” How different is the condition of Ireland at this 
moment! Many hundreds of copies of the Douay Testament, 
without notes, have been sold by our colporteurs, besides 
numerous other Christian publications. The influence of 
evangelical doctrine and Christian life is being brought to 
bear upon our erring fellow-subjects day by day. Is it likely 
that the God who has said, “My word shall not return unto 
me void,” will allow all this precious seed to perish ? 
Assuredly not. Sooner might we question His very existence 
than distrust or deny His faithfulness. His promise is that 
the isles shall wait for His law. Ireland is one of those isles, 
and we believe that the day of her redemption draweth nigh. 
Believing this, we pray for its speedy advent, and we labour 
for its accomplishment. And when, through the almighty 
agency of the Spirit of God, our beloved country shall shake 
off the yoke which Rome has bound about her neck, her 
emancipated sons will have this advantage over the Spaniards, 
that they will find in their very midst open doors, open arms, 
and open hearts to receive them,—brethren to speak to them 
in their own language, adapting the truth to their peculiar 
modes of thought, and seeking in the fulness of sympathy to 
be helpers to their faith. 

Thus we long to see realised in our island-home that 
glorious conception of the prince of apostles, sketched in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, where his large and liberal mind 
contemplates the scattered races and classes of men fused 
into one harmonious family—one compact body—where there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, Saxon nor Celt, Protestant nor 
Romanist, but Christ all, and in all. 


Wma. Moore. 
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Art. VI.—Buddhism. 


TTEMPTS have at various times been made to displace 
Jesus Christ from the unique position which he occupies 

in the estimation of his followers. His rival, his peer, a man 
worthy of equal honour and reverence is the great desideratum 
of unbelievers; but where to find any one fit to be compared 
with him has been, ever since his Church was established in 
the earth, a puzzle to those who would not acknowledge his 
claims. The Neo-Platonists vainly attempted to dispute 
Christ’s title to pre-eminence by pointing to Pythagoras. <A 
more elaborate effort was made by Philostratus, and after- 
wards by Hierocles, to exhibit a contemporary of our Saviour, 
Apollonius of Tyana, as a mightier theurgist than Christ, 
and as deserving of even greater veneration. The English 
Deists were fond of drawing a parallel between Apollonius 
and the Founder of Christianity, and it was with the view of 
discrediting Christ’s claims that Blount published with copious 
notes a translation of part of the Life of Apollonius Tyanzeus 
by Philostratus. Comparisons have frequently since been insti- 
tuted, for the purpose of depreciating the moral grandeur of Jesus 
Christ, between him and such rulers of the spirits of men as 
Socrates, and Mohammed, and Confucius, and Hillel. In an age 
in which unwonted attention is bestowed on the life of Christ, 
in which his glorious person is put in the foreground by the 
defenders of the Christian faith, and as Von der Alm bitterly 
complains, “Christ and Christ and Christ again is the theme 
of religious discourses,” the provocation to infidels has been 
strong to seek out some one from the great of old who might 
prove a match for Him whose name, by the verdict of the civil- 
ised world, has been set high above every name. A hero is 
needed to contest Christ’s title to be regarded as surpassing in 
moral excellence ‘and in his beneficent influence on the world 
every one known in the records of history. “Our age is feeling 
more and more the need of getting rid of this shameful super- 
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stition of worshipping a Jewish man as God.”—(Von der Alm.) 
The hero of the hour is Buddha. In him not a few of the 
opponents of Christianity think that they have succeeded in 
finding a worthy competitor of Christ for the place of pre- 
eminence among men, one whom they need not fear to set up 
in opposition to the claims.of Jesus. 

It would, however, be an error: to suppose that Buddha is 
now for the first time placed on a line with Christ. One of 
the vagaries of the Manicheans was to identify Christ with 
Buddha, as well as with Zoroaster, Mani, and the Sun? 
During the conflict of the Christian Church with Manicheism 
the name of Buddha was so well known that in the form of 
renunciation prescribed to Manichean heretics they were 
required expressly to anathematise BodSas; Buddha.” 

The study of Buddhism and its founder is now forced upon 
Christians by an apologetic interest. Since Renan at the close 
of his Life of Jesus spoke somewhat doubtfully as to which of 
the two, Jesus or Shakya Muni, had the better title to be 
regarded as the world’s greatest benefactor, there has been 
many comparisons made between Christianity and Buddhism 
and their respective founders; and: there has not been unanij- 
mity in rendering a decision. We will not quote here some of 
the blasphemies that have been uttered. But, apart from 
controversy, we cannot afford to be indifferent touching the 
real nature and merits of Buddhism. Its influence in the world, 
not only in past ages, but in the present time, should awaken 
a curiosity to ascertain its true character. It is positively 
culpable for an educated man to be content to remain ignorant 
of what it teaches. If we are to believe one of the latest 
writers on Buddhism (Rhys Davids), forty per cent. of the 
human race, or five hundred millions of people, are at this day 
moulded by Buddhist doctrine. This estimate is indeed far 
too high. Mr. Davids exaggerates the entire population of 
several countries in which Buddhism is predominant, and he 
seems to forget that not all the Chinese and Japanese profess 
to be Buddhists. Giitzlaff did not consider that the Buddhists 


1 See Neander’s Ch. Hist., Torrey’s transl. vol. i. p. 480. The account 
which Neander, in treating of Manicheism, gives of Buddhism, is very 
defective and erroneous. But this is not the place to criticise it. 

* See Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. iii. p. 415. 
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formed more than two-thirds of the population of China. And 
it is not to be overlooked that Buddhism, like Taouism, has 
found its adherents “almost entirely among the uneducated 
classes, and even these reject all doctrines which are incon- 
sistent with the teaching of Confucius. No educated man 
would admit for a moment that he was a follower of either 
Buddhism or Taouism.”? In like manner in Japan the people 
of education look with contempt on the followers of Buddha. 
Shintuism, not Buddhism, is the State religion in Japan, 
and Japanese Buddhists cannot be reckoned at more than 
twenty millions. We do not think that we are warranted to 
hold that the number of Buddhists of every shade throughout 
the world exceeds the aggregate of those who bear the Christian 
name. But even on the most moderate calculation of the 
adherents of Buddhism, the number is so vast that ignorance 
of the religion which they profess would be unpardonable in 
those who take an interest in the study of mankind. 

The attempts made to explain the principles of Buddhism 
might well perplex and discourage ordinary readers. They 
may have seen it stated that the true orthodox doctrine 
regarding Buddha is that he was an avetdr or incarnation of 
the second person of the Hindu Trinity, and that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the person of Christ has been borrowed from 
the Buddhists. This fable respecting Buddha is now uni- 
versally admitted by Indian archzologists to have been an 
invention of the Brahmans many centuries after the rise of 
Christianity. But, perhaps, no one has so completely mis- 
represented the true nature of Buddhism, as a very influential 
writer, who has hardly ceased to be looked upon by many as 
an oracle; we mean the late F. D. Maurice. In his Boyle 
Lectures on the Religions of the World, he makes these 
statements :— . 


“The word Buddha, it seems to be admitted on all hands (!), means 
Intelligence. That men ought to worship pure Intelligence must have been 
the first proclamation of the original Buddhists...... Buddhism is an 


attempt at the highest, least material idea of divinity. Buddha is clear 
light, perfect wisdom.” * 


The slightest knowledge of Sanskrit would have enabled 


Confucianism and Taouism, by Professor R. K. Douglas, p. 153. 
2 Lecture III. 
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Mr. Maurice to perceive that Buddha could not mean 
intelligence, or clear light, perfect wisdom. The Buddha is 
in fact not conceived to be a being who from the beginning 
possessed the true knowledge, but is held to have gradually 
attained to it. Mr, Maurice’s view of the origin of Buddhism 
is utterly false; and it is not surprising that he draws strange 
conclusions from his premises. But it almost makes the in- 
telligent reader distrust his eyesight when he meets with these 
statements in the lecture referred to :— 


“To the Buddhist the belief in God is the most awful, and at the same 
time the most real of all thoughts ; one, not thrust back into the corner of 
a mind which is occupied by everything else, but which he thinks demands 
the highest and most refined exercise of all the faculty that he has. It is 
something which is to make a change in himself, which is at once to 
destroy him and to perfect him.” 


It is some consolation to know, as indicating the progress 
of Buddhistic studies of late years, that such an entire mis- 
representation of Buddhism would not now be tolerated; 
though even when Mr. Maurice wrote he had access to 
sources of information that might have rendered it impossible 
for him to mistake so totally the nature of the system whose 
fundamental principles he undertook to expound. 

The name Buddha is spelt in various ways. As many as 
fifty different forms of the word have been reckoned up. It 
appears in Chinese as Fo-to. This is the nearest approach to 
the utterance of the name of Buddha of which the Chinese are 
capable. The latter syllable in Fo-to being omitted, Fo 
became the common Chinese equivalent for Buddha. Buddha 
is not strictly a proper name, but an appellative, meaning 
“the Enlightened,” or, as Max Miiller and others prefer to 
render it, “the Awakened.”’ The word has acquired the 
force of a proper name ; but it is still perfectly justifiable to 
treat the term as an appellative or a title, and to speak, as 
some do, of the Buddha, just as we can use the term Christ 
with or without the definite article. At first, it is well known, 
Jesus was called the Christ, the Anointed. It was some time 
before Christ was written without the article, and treated as a 
proper name. It may be mentioned that in the Buddhist 


'On the various ways of explaining the name Buddha, comp. Burnouf, 
Introduction a Vhistoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 71, note. 
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Scriptures in Sanskrit and Pali,’ the word Buddha is invari- 
ably employed as an appellative, and not as a proper name. 
Gautama Buddha, or Shikya Muni, is the last of a series of 
Buddhas who appear in different cycles through which the 
world is held to pass. Twenty-four Buddhas are said to have 
appeared in the world before the Buddha known in the 
present cycle of the universe. They have all taught the same 
system. “After the death of each Buddha, his religion 
flourishes for a time, and then decays, till it is at last com- 
pletely forgotten, and wickedness and violence rule over the 
earth. Gradually then the world improves, until at last a new 
Buddha appears, who again preaches the lost Dharma or Truth.”” 

What can we know with certainty regarding the Buddha 
who is said to have last appeared in the world, and who is to 
have no successor till 5000 years have elapsed from his dis- 
covery of the way of truth and salvation? It is extremely 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to distinguish in what is told of 
him between history and legend. M. J. Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, in his very interesting book on Le Bouddha et sa 
Religion, treats of the life and the legend of Buddha in 
separate chapters. But his critical judgment has not been 
sufficient to enable him to discriminate between fact and 
fiction. Indeed, one of the most learned and judicious 
Orientalists, Professor H. H. Wilson, looked upon Buddha as 
a purely imaginary being, and would not allow him a real 
historical existence. He expressed this opinion after the 
investigations of Eugéne Burnouf had seen the light. We 
have to remember that Buddhism is a production of the 
Hindu mind, and that India has been the ‘birthplace of no 
ancient writings that can be regarded as proper history. The 
old Hindus were indifferent to common mundane occurrences. 
The sober record of them was worthless in their view. Those 
Hindus who believed in the popular mythology took an all- 
absorbing interest in the exploits of their gods, and the more 
extravagant a fable was, the greater the charm which it 
possessed for them. Those, again, who were attached to a 

1 Pali is related to Sanskrit as Italian is to Latin. It is the language in 
which Buddha taught, and in which the Buddhist sacred books have been 
preserved in Ceylon. It has long ceased to be a living tongue. The 


Buddhist Scriptures have been preserved in Nepal in a Sanskrit translation. 
? Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 179. 
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philosophy which taught the unreality of the world, and 
regarded it and its phenomena as having only an illusive 
existence, were above the earnest study of actual events, and 
were absolutely devoid of all historical sense.’ There is 
extant no trustworthy Life of Buddha, and few indeed are the 
real facts regarding him which can be discovered amid a mass 
of legendary matter. They who extol Shakya Muni as the 
greatest name and most perfect character that has ever 
appeared in the world, should say definitely on what historical 
documents they rely. But authentic records of his life are 
not available. Buddha committed nothing to writing. The 
Nepalese tradition, it is true, ascribes to him the com- 
position of the first of the three divisions of the Buddhist 
canonical Scriptures. But the very form of these writings 
is opposed to this view, and it is contradicted by the 
Singhalese and the Tibetans, who relate that it was Buddha’s 
three principal disciples who collected in these three dis- 
tinct works the doctrines taught by their master. One fact 
cannot be disputed, that in the reign of King Ashoka, who 
stands to Buddhism in the same relation in which Constantine 
stands to Christianity, and who made Buddhism the religion 
of the State, a great council was held for determining the 
authoritative Buddhist Scriptures. This council, commonly 
called the Third Buddhist Synod, was convened in Pataliputra, 
the modern Patna, the Palibothra of old Greek writers, about 
the middle of the third century B.c. We have rock inscrip- 
tions certifying the holding of this synod, as well as other 
testimony regarding it. At it the Buddhist Canon was fixed, 
though the books comprehended in it were not then committed 
to writing. The Singhalese annals mention expressly that 
the teachings of Buddha were preserved and transmitted 
orally, and were not reduced to writing till the reign of 
Vattagimani, who flourished 88-76 B.c. Then for the first 
time they were recorded in books. When we consider the 
voluminous character of the canonical books of the Buddhists, 
whatever we may think of their original worth, we may well 
doubt the power of oral tradition to keep them pure and entire 
for several hundred years. If we assume, in accordance with 
the Singhalese authorities, that Buddha died 543 B.c., we have 


1 On the Brahmanical view of history, comp. Lassen, Jnd. Ald. ii. p. 2, ete. 
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a period of nearly 500 years during which memory was the 
sole custodian of the extensive documents that now form the 
Buddhist Scriptures. We have, however, a test by which we 
can ascertain the principles and views prevailing among 
orthodox Buddhists in the middle of the third century B.c. 
At that time, by order of the great council already referred to, 
Mahendra, or Mahinda, the son of King Ashoka, was sent as a 
missionary to Ceylon. He learnt, we are told, the whole of 
the Buddhist Canon in three years, and promulgated it orally 
in Ceylon, whence it was subsequently carried to Burmah and 
Siam. Now these three countries, Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, 
form what is called the Southern School of Buddhists, as dis- 
tinguished from the Northern School, which comprehends the 
Buddhists of Nepal, Tibet, China, and Japan. There has been 
little communication between these two schools. They have 
exerted little influence on one another. And when the sacred 
writings which both schools possess are in accordance, we may 
be pretty sure that we have in their common teaching the 
orthodox faith of the Buddhists when Mahendra carried that 
faith to Ceylon. It is a pity that we have not yet translations 
of all the canonical books of both Northern and Southern 
Buddhists. Portions of them have been given to the world. 
We are told that after the death of Buddha a council was 
held at Rajgriha in Magadha or Behar, and that then the 
three divisions of the Buddhist Scriptures were formed, the 
Tripitaka, or three baskets, as they are called. The compila- 
tion of the first, namely, the Siitras or discourses of Buddha, 
was intrusted to his disciple Ananda ; that of the second part, 
Vinaya, or discipline, to another disciple named Upali; and 
that of the Abhidharma or metaphysical portion to another 
disciple named Kashyapa. We must be content to learn from 
these three baskets the original doctrines of Buddhism. “It is 
useless,” as Max Miiller acknowledges, “to try to cast a glance 
beyond the boundaries of the Buddhist Canon. What we find 
in the canonical books, in the so-called ‘Three Baskets,’ is 
orthodox Buddhism, and the doctrine of Buddha.”? It may be 
added that the Canon of the Southern Buddhists is shorter, 
and is generally held to be purer, than that of the Northern. 
Our information in regard to the original doctrines of Buddhism 


1 Science of Religion, p. 177. 
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is more satisfactory than in regard to the founder of the 
system. There is room for rational scepticism in regard to 
most things that are commonly related of Buddha. Even his 
age we cannot definitely determine. The year of his death 
was, according to his Southern adherents, 543 B.c.; according 
to the Chinese and Japanese, it was 400 years earlier. Max 
Miiller assigns reasons for thinking the year 477 B.C. a more 
probable date, while Rhys Davids comes to the conclusion that 
Buddha died within a few years of 412 Bc. Westergaard and 
Weber agree in making his death to have happened between 
368-370 B.c. The question has not yet been decided; but 
most scholars have been inclined to think that the tradition of 
the Southern Buddhists which makes the year of Buddha’s 
death to be 543 B.c.,is to be preferred to any of the results 
reached by calculation. The proper name of Buddha is Sid- 
dhirtha, and it is said to have been given to him in his child- 
hood. But this name is significant. Its import is, “he who has 
accomplished his aim;” which suggests a later origin for it. 
Even the reputed city of his birth, Kapilavastu, is treated by 
Professor H. H. Wilson as mythical. It is certainly remarkable 
that the first aphorism of the philosopher Kapila is in these 
terms: “The complete cessation of pain, which is of three 
kinds, is the highest aim of man.” Buddha’s doctrine assumes 
this aphorism as its starting-point. From the coincidences 
between Buddhism and the teaching of Kapila, Professor 
Wilson sees an allegorical reference to this philosopher in the 
birthplace of Buddha, Kapilavastu. Nor is Professor Miiller 
successful in establishing the reality of Kapilavastu as the 
birthplace of Buddha, by telling us that two Chinese pilgrims, 
Fahian in the fifth, and Hiouen-Thsang in the seventh centuries 
of the Christian era, saw the actual ruins of this city Kapila- 
vastu. Hiouen-Thsang is hardly a credible witness in such 
a matter. He has testified to having visited the place where 
Buddha in a former birth, out of pity, gave his body to be 
devoured by a starving tigress, and has reported that the 
ground when he saw it was still red with the blood of 
Buddha, and that the trees and flowers had the like colour! 
We may, however, assume Kapilavastu, though otherwise 
unknown, to have been a real city, the birthplace of 
Buddha, and the capital of a kingdom of the same name, 
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situated at the foot of the mountains of Nepal. In the Bud- 
dhist legends Siddhartha appears as the son and heir of a 
magnificent king. The object of such exaggeration is to 
enhance the sacrifice which he made in devoting himself to an 
ascetic life. But it is evident that his father could have been 
only a petty prince or raja, very inferior in power and rank 
to the first great Buddhist King Ashoka, whose son was the 
celebrated apostle of Buddhism to the Singhalese. The name 
of the father of Siddhartha was Suddhodana. He belonged to 
the tribe of the Shakyas. Hence Buddha is frequently desig- 
nated Shikya Muni, the sage or saint of the Shakya race. 
His family name was Gautama, which, under various forms, 
appears in the designations given to him. The mother of 
Buddha is called Maya or Mahamay4; but this name is treated 
as allegorical even by writers who believe in Buddha as a 
historical person. Maya is, according to Hindu philosophy, 
the power which creates the world of illusion, and Buddhism 
adopted that principle of early Hindu philosophy that the 
world has no real existence. The mother of Buddha is said 
to have been childless till she, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age, gave birth to Buddha. The earliest and simplest stories 
of Buddha’s life contain a great deal of absurd and incredible 
matter, which criticism unceremoniously rejects. But the later 
accounts of him far surpass in extravagance those of an earlier 
date. We have no space for specimens of these legends. In 
due time Siddhartha was married. According to the Southern 
Buddhists he had only one wife; according to the Northern 
Buddhists he had three. We need not give a description of 
his personal appearance, which is represented as faultless. He 
had the thirty-two principal signs characteristic of a great 
man, and the eighty secondary marks." He had everything 
desirable in this world. But in his twenty-ninth year he 
determined to withdraw from it, and to devote himself to the 
study of the means of emancipation from all the ills that flesh 
is heir to. The story of the way in which he was led finally 
to become an ascetic is touchingly told. It had been predicted 

1 These signs are laboriously investigated and explained by Burnouf in an 
appendix to his translation of Le Lotus de la bonne Loi. Burnouf there 
remarks that the Buddhist ideal of manly beauty was very different from 


the European. We should look on the person possessed of these character- 
istics of a great man as presenting quite an effeminate appearance. 
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at his birth by the astrologer that he would become either 
a mighty monarch or an ascetic who should attain to Buddha- 
hood. His father dreaded the fulfilment of the latter alterna- 
tive of the prophecy. He, therefore, studiously endeavoured 
to keep the young prince aloof from everything that might 
inspire him with a distaste for the enjoyment of life. He 
surrounded him by all the objects that might contribute to his 
happiness. He was not suffered to witness the sight of distress 
or sickness or death. These precautions were in vain. One 
day the prince, while taking a drive to his pleasure-garden, 
saw an old man tottering on his staff, exhibiting all the visible 
indications of old age. He asked his coachman, “ Who is that ?” 
The latter, after dilating on the misery of old: age, spoke of it 
as the inevitable lot of man. The young prince was deeply 
affected by what he heard; he could not continue his drive, 
and desired the coachman to.return at once to the city. On 
another occasion, while taking a drive for pleasure in a 
different direction, his eye caught sight of a young man lying 
on the road in a burning fever, unattended, in great pain, and 
terrified at the approach of death. Siddhartha, on witnessing 
this sad spectacle, made inquiry of his attendant, and was 
informed by him of the uncertainty of health, and of the 
trouble which is excited by the apprehension of evil. The 
young prince was thrown into melancholy contemplation, and 
ordered his coachman to take him back to the city. 

While taking a drive by another road he was shocked by 
the sight of a dead man placed on a bier, surrounded by weep- 
ing friends. This led him to moralise on the vanity of youth, 
which old age comes to destroy, of health which so many 
maladies ruin, of life which endures so short a time. He gives 
himself to meditation to try to discover a way of deliverance 
from bondage to such evils. 

He took his fourth famous drive, during which he en- 
countered a religious mendicant, calm and peaceful and self- 
disciplined. He admired the appearance of this man, and on 
interrogating his faithful coachman, was told that he was an 
ascetic who had subdued his passions, and was free from desire 
and envy. The young prince resolved to take this ascetic as 
his model. His father strove to prevent him from leaving his 
home ; but he at last succeeded in accomplishing what is called 
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“the great Renunciation,” by abandoning his family and riches 
and honour, and devoting himself to asceticism, depending on 
alms for his support. We need not comment on this story of 
the four drives, of which we have given an epitome. Its ficti- 
tious character is unmistakable. But so attractive has the 
legend of this prince, tearing himself from an Indian court to 
lead the life of a devotee, been found, that it has formed the 
basis of the life of a saint whose name has a place in the 
Roman Calendar. The story of St. Josaphat by John of 
Damascus has evidently been borrowed from the legend of 
Buddha. The points of resemblance are too close and numerous 
to be explained as the result of accidental coincidence, and the 
right of the story of Buddha to be considered the original 
cannot be questioned. 

Buddha, having forsaken his home, attached himself to a 
famous Brahman teacher. He left him after a time, and sought 
another instructor. The doctrine which he learned did not 
satisfy him; so he withdrew into retirement, and for six years 
addicted himself to mortification and study to such a degree 
that he was reduced to a shadow. Then he changed his way 
of living. He gave up fasting and penance, and began to 
indulge moderately in food. This seemed to indicate moral 
weakuess in the eyes of his disciples. They took offence at 
his renouncing the practice of austerities, and abandoned him 
for a time, but he steadfastly pursued his aim. We read of the 
conflicts which he sustained with Mara, the demon of love, of 
sin, and of death, the tempter and the enemy of Buddha. At 
last he proved worthy to bear the name of Siddhartha, “ the 
one whose purpose has been accomplished.” Seated under a 
pipal tree (jicus religiosa) at Gay& in Behar, he arrived by 
meditation at supreme wisdom. Beneath this sacred pipal, 
afterwards called by his followers the Bodhi or Bo tree, the 
tree of wisdom, he became the Buddha, the Enlightened. He 
discovered the secret of deliverance from the evils of old age, 
disease, and death. The way of emancipation which he had 
found out he proceeded to preach as long as he continued in 
the world. He laboured for forty-five years, never going far 
from the place of his birth. He succeeded in attaching to 
himself a multitude of disciples, who became religious mendi- 
cants, and helped to propagate his doctrine. He triumphed 
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over Brahmans who ventured to dispute with him, enjoyed the 
protection of kings, and, at length, at the age of eighty, 
terminated his career. 

The legendary life of Buddha is puerile and extravagant in 
the extreme. We cannot, indeed, refuse with Professor Wilson 
to admit that there ever was any such person as Shikya 
Muni. But it is impossible to settle how much of what is 
related of his personality should be received as true and 
authentic. It is admitted on all hands that it is easier to 
determine the doctrines originally associated with his name 
than the particulars of his life, though in regard to all the 
original doctrines of Buddhism there is not unanimity among 
Orientalists. We can fix with tolerable accuracy the time of 
the rise of Buddhism. It was during the Sutra period—the 
period of the philosophic schools in India, which began about 
600 B.c. according to Max Miiller. The authority of the Veda 
was questioned in those schools. Buddha was not the first to 
oppose the teaching of the Veda. He rejected the Veda princi- 
pally because of the bloody sacrifices which it enjoined. But 
long before he took up this attitude of formal antagonism, the 
sacrifices and hymns of the Veda had been treated in the ancient 
Upanishads as useless,’ and the attainment of the knowledge 
of our identity with the Supreme Spirit had been set forth as 
the only proper aim of the truly wise. Buddha had likewise 
been preceded in the rejection of a Creator and a Providence. 
As for the doctrine of transmigration, which has such pro- 
minence in Buddhism, it had long before his day been the 
common faith of the Hindus. How to be delivered from the 
necessity of undergoing future births was also a problem that 
had engaged much attention. It had been solved by showing 
the way to reach absorption into the Supreme Spirit. But this 
solution did not satisfy Buddha. He formed his own idea of 
what should be regarded as salvation, and of the means of 
attaining it. In developing and carrying out his views on 
these subjects he became the originator of a new system.” 

1 Comp. Miiller, Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 134. (Am. Ed.) 

2 « Philosophe et moraliste, il croyait a la plupart des vérités admises par les 
Brahmanes ; mais il se séparait deux du moment qu'il s’agissait de tirer la 
conséquence de ces vérités et de déterminer les conditions du salut, but des efforts 
de Vhomme, puisqwil substituait Canéantissement et le vide au Brahm unique 


dans la substance du quel ses adversaires faisaient rentrer le monde et VPhomme.” 
—Burnouf, Jntrod., p. 155. 
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To the honour of Buddha it must be said that his teaching 
laid stress on the necessity of practical morality ; and in this 
respect it compares very favourably with Brahmanism in 
every form. The higher Vedanta philosophy teaches the 
worthlessness of the practice of virtue, nay, its mischievous- 
ness, as delaying the time of emancipation; seeing that every 
one is doomed to enjoy the fruit of his good works before he 
can attain the swmmum bonum of becoming absorbed in the 
one truly existing Brahma. The popular Indian religion, 
again, makes little account of morality, and is certainly not 
promotive of purity of mind and life. But Buddhism appears 
from the beginning to have emphasised the practice of morality 
as a necessary factor in accomplishing the great end aimed 
at. Meditation does, indeed, play a still more important part 
in Buddhism; but it has not been suffered wholly to supersede 
the obligation to virtue. 

The essence of primitive Buddhism lies in what is called 
the four sublime or noble truths (in Sanskrit, drydni Satydni ; 
in Pali, ariydni Satchtchdni). These sublime truths are acknow- 
ledged by both Northern and Southern Buddhists, and the 
theory of them deserves to be reckoned to the most ancient 
Buddhistic doctrine. They are—(1.) Suffering exists as is seen 
in decay, disease, and death. (2.) The cause of suffering is desire 
or thirst (Sanskrit Trishnd, Pali tanhd). “ Men driven on by 
thirst, run about like a snared hare; held in fetters and bonds, 
they undergo pain for a long time again and again.” —(Dhamma- 
pada, ver. 342.) (3.) Sorrow is destroyed by the extinction of 
this thirst or desire. “The extinction of thirst overcomes all 
pain.”—(Diammapada, ver. 354.) (4.) The fourth noble truth 
exhibits the way (Sanskrit Mdrga, Pali Magga) of effecting 
the extinction of this thirst or desire. This way is one—the 
way preached by Buddha. “This is the way, there is no 
other that leads to the purifying of intelligence. Go ye on 
this way! Everything else is the deceit of Mara.”—(Dhamma- 
pada, ver. 274.) This way, which every one who would make 
an end of sorrow must enter on, is eightfold.” It consists of—(1.) 
Right Sight or Orthodoxy. (2.) Right Intention or Right Vow. 
Burnouf (Le Lotus, p. 519) remarks that we are to understand 


Comp. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 519. Burnouf gives the technical terms in 
Sanskrit and PAli. 
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the expression used (Sankalpa), in the religious sense, as, 
according to the Lalita Vistara, it dissipates all doubt and 
hesitation. (3.) Right Language. This means, according to 
Burnouf (ué supra), the exact and faithful reproduction as an 
echo of all the sounds and all the voices which we have 
heard. (4.) Right Conduct. (5.) Right means of subsistence. 
By this is to be understood religious mendicancy, or a profes- 
sion in which, according to the Lalita Vistara, a man would 
be free from every kind of ambition. Begging is still de- 
scribed by the Brahmans as the only fair and pure employ- 
ment. (6.) Right Application. (7.) Right Memory. (8.) Right 
Meditation, which brings a man to perfect inward tranquillity. 
It was, we are told, when Shékya Muni attained the knowledge 
of these sublime truths that he became the Buddha or the 
Enlightened. 

There are different versions of the so-called ten command- 
ments of Buddhism. We give them as contained in the vow 
taken by the candidate for admission into the order of Men- 
dicants in Ceylon :—(1.) Not to destroy life. (2.) Not to steal. 
(3.) To abstain from impurity. (4.) Not to lie. (5.) To abstain 
from intoxicating drinks, which hinder progress and virtue. 
(6.) Not to eat at forbidden times. (7.) To abstain from 
dancing, singing, music, and stage-plays. (8.) Not to use 
garlands, scents, unguents, or ornaments. (9.) Not to use a 
high or broad bed. (10.) Not to receive gold or silver. Some 
of these precepts are obviously intended for ascetics and not 
for laymen. Such a distinction among his disciples was, it is 
thought, not contemplated by the founder of Buddhism. He 
wished to convert all whom he could influence to a complete 
renunciation of the world in order to attain to a speedier 
entrance into Nirvana. All were urged to enter the holy order 
of Mendicants. Buddhism, at first, was opposed to anything 
like a distinct priesthood. But its rules were of such a nature 
as to necessitate the formation of a separate order that had the 
special duties and prerogatives of priests. 

What led Shikya Muni to devise a new system? It was 


1 7] ne faut pas oublier que dans les premiers temps du Buddhisme le prin- 
cipal objet de Venseignement était de faire des Religieux, et qu’alors les régles de 
la morale applicable & tous les hommes se confondaient avec les prescriptions 
spéciales de la discipline religieuse.”—Burnouf, Le Lotus, p. 445. 
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the contemplation of the evils of life. He fixed his attention 
on the miseries of man, on old age, disease, and death. Pascal 
has said that it is dangerous to set forth man’s misery and 
degradation without pointing at the same time to his greatness. 
The example of Buddha illustrates this danger. He saw 
only evil in human existence. Life had for him no redeeming 
feature. It wasadream,a burden. He answered the question 
—Is life worth living? with an emphatic No. He was a 
pessimist in the strongest sense of the term. One reason for 
the strange disposition now manifested to extol Buddhism lies 
in the pessimistic view of life to which not a few unbelievers 
are at the present time inclined. 

In studying the system of Buddha we are struck by observ- 
ing how he brooded over the pain and sorrow, the physical 
evil that is in the world, rather than over the moral evil or sin 
which prevails. He had no deep view of human depravity. 
He could not appreciate this great sad fact, which, once 
admitted, explains so many mysteries. He could not recognise 
man’s apostasy and alienation from God, since he ignored 
entirely the existence of a Creator. He was incapable, there- 
fore, of understanding the true source of the misery which he 
felt so deeply, and so bitterly deplored. 

Was Buddha an atheist? is a question which it is not 
difficult to answer. He admitted both gods and demons. The 
existence of superhuman and infrahuman beings in this world 
of illusion he did not call in question. “There is only one 
idea,” says Max Miiller, “the idea of a personal Creator, to 
which Buddha seems merciless. It is not only denied, but 
even its origin, like that of an ancient myth, is carefully 
explained by him with the minutest detail.” In his preface to 
the translation of Buddha’s Dhammapada, and in his lecture on 
Buddhist Nihilism, Professor Miiller makes this very decided 
statement, repeating iri both essays the same strong language. 
But, wonderful to say,in his latest work on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion (p. 294), he tells us that it is doubtful 
whether Shakya Muni was really an atheist. But no place in 
the Buddhist canonical Scriptures has been discovered which 
indicates his faith in a Creator or Providence; while there are 
passages utterly inconsistent with his belief in a Supreme and 
Eternal God. Shakya Muni, after attaining Buddhahood, 
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affirmed that in the world of gods he had no equal. The gods 
whom he allowed to exist, but whom it would not be proper 
for him to honour, as they were far inferior to him, came into 
existence like other beings, and were subject to decay. It is 
generally believed that it was not till the tenth century ' of the 
Christian era that there arose in Nepal and Tibet the doctrine 
of an infinite, self-existent being called Adi-Buddha. But this 
doctrine is in opposition to the Agnostic Atheism of primitive 
Buddhism, and it has never been considered orthodox even in 
the places where it prevails. Other heterogeneous elements 
have in those countries been appropriated by Buddhists.” 

Perhaps our readers might be interested in seeing a specimen 
of the way in which Buddhists argue against the doctrine of a 
Creator. We give, therefore, an extract furnished by Burnouf 
from a Sanskrit work existing in manuscript called the 
Abhidharma Koshavydkhyd :— 


“Beings are created neither by God, nor by Spirit, nor by Matter. If, 
indeed, God were the sole cause, or any other principle such as Spirit or 
Matter, it would be necessary from the very fact of the existence of this 
cause for the world to have been created at once in its totality. For we 
cannot admit a cause without its effect existing also. But we see beings 
come into the world in succession, some from a womb, others from a germ. 
Whence we conclude that there is a succession of causes, and that God is 
not the only cause. But it is objected, this variety of causes is the effect of 
the will of God who said : Let such a being be born now in such a way that 
such another being may be born hereafter. It is in this way that the 
succession of beings is explained, and God is proved to be the cause of them. 
The answer to this explanation is, that to admit many acts of will in God is 
to admit many causes ; and this is to overturn the first position that there 
is only a single cause. Moreover, this plurality of causes must have been 
produced at one time; since God, source of the distinct acts of will which 
have produced this variety of causes, is one and indivisible. Here the 
objection just made reappears again, namely, that it would be necessary to 
admit that the world was created at once. But the sons of Shakya main- 
tain the principle that the revolution of the world has no commencement.”3 


This stock objection of atheists which is here urged, that a 
cause cannot exist without its effect, isa mere quibble. “ Aliud 
est esse causam sufficientem actu, aliud verd in actu: Deus 


1See Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 206, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 573. 
Lassen (Jndische Alt. ii. p. 849) contends for its origin at an earlier date, 
though long after the age of Buddha. 

2 Comp. Burnouf, Introduction, Section v. 

3 Introduction, pp. 572-3. 
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fuit causa sufficiens actu ab eterno, quia semper fuit et semper 
voluit creare mundum, sed non fuit ab eterno in actu, quia 
non voluit creare ab eterno, sed tantum in tempore.” These 
words of Turretin will suggest all that need be said in refuta- 
tion of this argument so much relied on against the possibility 
of the world having a Creator. 

Spence Hardy gives an extract from a Singhalese work, 
which relates that when the question was put to Buddha 
whether the world was eternal or non-eternal, he simply made 
no reply. He discouraged the raising of such a question. 
And yet he was not averse to speculating on the secret relations 
of causes and effects. There was a very potent mysterious 
cause which he did acknowledge. That cause was Karma. 
Faith in a Creator would seem an easy matter compared with 
a belief in Karma. This word means literally deed, and it is 
applied to the aggregate of merit or demerit which is the result 
of our works. Karma has determined our present condition, 
and it will create our future state of being. It is owing to 
Karma that we are what we are. A man may hereafter exist 
as an ant or a white elephant, as a clod or as a god, he may go to 
one of the many hells or to one of the many heavens of Buddhism, 
but his destiny in every case is ruled by Karma. Only the 
Buddha, the Enlightened, is free from the law of Karma, and 
from the necessity of a future state of existence in which to 
receive the punishment or reward of Karma. Buddhism, as 
we have already remarked, is honourably distinguished from 
Hinduism by the stress which it lays on the obligation to per- 
form moral duties. Virtue has in it a terrific sanction. Its 
Karma is like Matthew Arnold’s impersonal power which 
makes for righteousness, and is certain to punish the guilty. 
It insures a due recompense to every act and every thought. 
On this subject the Buddhist doctrine is very explicit. The 
opening verses of the Dhammapada tell us: “If a man speaks 
or acts with an evil thought, pain follows as the wheel follows 
the foot of him who draws the carriage.” And, on the other 
hand, “ If a man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness 
follows him like a shadow that never leaves him.” Suffering 
may not immediately succeed misconduct, nor happiness 
virtue ; but these results are pronounced inevitable, as we read 
(Dhammapada, ver. 119), “ Even an evil-doer sees happiness 
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as long as his evil deed has not ripened; then does the evil- 
doer see evil.” And the complementary law is thus set forth: 
“The good man sees evil days as long as his good deed has not 
ripened ; but when his good deed has ripened, then does the 
good man see happy days.” As to the exactness with which 
retribution ensues according to our conduct we are told: 
“Some people are born again; evil-doers go to hell, righteous 
people go to heaven, those who are free from all worldly 
desire enter Nirvina.”—(Jbid. 126.) Of the impossibility of 
escaping our just doom we read: “ Not in the sky, not in the 
midst of the sea, not if we enter into the clefts of the moun- 
tains is there known a spot in the whole world where a man 
might be freed from an evil deed.”—(Jbid. 127.) Further, we 
are told of certain punishments succeeding certain actions 
between which there is no sort of natural connection. Take 
an example from chapter x. of the Dhammapada, which treats 
of punishment: “ He who inflicts pain on innocent and harm- 
less persons will soon come to one of these ten states: He will 
have cruel suffering, loss, injury of the body, heavy affliction, or 
loss of mind, or a misfortune of the king, or a fearful accusation, 
or loss of relations, or destruction of treasures, or lightning 

fire will burn his house; and when his body is destroyed, the 
fool will go to hell.” —(Idid. vers. 137-140.) To us it seems that 
there must be an intelligent Moral Governor of the world in 
order to punish injury done to an innocent being by destruc- 
tion of the guilty person’s house by lightning, or by the wretch 
having hell for his portion after death. Some vices produce 
their own punishment in what may be called the way of 
natural consequence. Every one can perceive the relation 
between drunkenness, gluttony, and certain bad effects. But 
how the doom of hell, or the loss of property by the elements, 
should be the punishment of cruelty is inconceivable, unless 
we believe in a Divine Ruler of the world, who watches over 
men and rewards them according to their doings. We are not 
surprised, then, at being told that “only a Buddha can com- 
prehend how effects are produced by Karma.” Certainly the 
ordinary human understanding cannot grasp the mystery. But 
it should not astonish us to find him who does not own the 
necessity of an intelligent Creator from a perception of the 
orderly adjustments in nature showing his consistency by 
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refusing to admit a Moral Governor of the world from the 
acknowledged perfect relation that exists between moral actions 
and their rewards. Our wonder is most called forth by the 
energy and tenacity with which this belief in retribution is 
maintained in Buddhism. When a man dies, when his sen- 
tient being is dissolved, his Karma, the aggregate of his pre- 
vious conduct, remains, and has power to reproduce him in 
another state of existence, and actually places him in the con- 
dition of being of which he has made himself worthy. This 
Karma is called “the maker of the tabernacle,” i.e. of the body. 
It supplies “the link between one life and another.” But 
when we examine into it, it proves to be a chimera, a nonentity. 
It is a hypothesis devised to save morality, to lend a sanction 
to virtue, and to supply the place of a Moral Governor and 
Judge of the world. 

Buddha found the principle assumed as an axiom in every 
school of Hindu philosophy, that our past actions in a former 
birth have determined our present condition, and that the 
effect of our conduct in this life will extend to our future life. 
He accepted this theory as unquestionable, and, philosopher 
that he was, he wrought it into his system. Had he studied 
the moral law in man, the law written in the heart, the feeling 
of obligation, of responsibility, he must have been led to the 
belief in a Moral Governor, But he did not investigate man’s 
moral nature, and failed to assert the supremacy of conscience. 
He made what is equivalent to an impersonal fate govern all 
beings save the Buddha, over whom it has no power. Exist- 
ence in any form, even in the highest heaven, was not in the 
view of Buddha desirable. The last words of Buddha to his 
disciples are said to have been: “ Beloved, that which causes 
life, causes also decay and death. Never forget this. Let your 
minds be filled with this truth. I called you to make it known 
to you.” Life is necessarily succeeded by decay and death, 
and can under no form be the final consummation. This is 
complete extinction of being, which is expressed by Nirvana, 
literally, a blowing out. The way of gaining annihilation is not 
suicide, as the vulgar Western materialist dreams. Suicide 
only introduces a man into another state of being. Buddha’s 
remedy for destroying the necessity of undergoing future births 
is the persistent continuance in the eightfold path which has 
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been described, and which is the only way that conducts to 
Nirvana. We have no room for a discussion of the import of 
this term, on which so much has been lately written. It has 
been made out that Nirvana is frequently used in Buddhist 
books to denote the extinction, the “ blowing out,” of the fires of 
passion. But it has also been shown that this extinction of 
the fires of passion is necessarily followed by utter death, with 
no life succeeding. He in whom desire is extinct may still 
exist for a time. But he passes away and ceases to be. “The 
supreme Buddha is like a fire which has been extinguished. 
He only lives in his discourses.” Parinirvdna is death, utter 
death, complete extinction of being, which inevitably results 
from the extinction of desire.’ Mr. Edwin Arnold, in his preface 
to the Light of Asia, expresses the “firm conviction that a 
third part of mankind would never have been brought to 
believe in Nothingness as the issue and crown of Being.” 
Who affirms this? All who are classed as Buddhists do not 
receive primitive Buddhism. As we do not hold Buddha 
responsible for every doctrine and practice adopted by his 
followers in the course of time, so we are not to seek to learn 
from the modern Chinese idea of Nirvana the original doctrine 
of Buddha. We must ascertain this from the canonical 
Scriptures of Buddhism. What do they teach? is the question. 
Even Max Miiller has to admit that “no person who reads with 
attention the metaphysical speculations on the Nirvana con- 
tained in the third part of the Buddhist canon, can arrive 
at any other conviction than that expressed by Burnouf, 
namely, that Nirvana, the highest aim, the swmmum 
bonum of Buddha, is the absolute Nothing.”? Nirvana, in 
its final issue, is for Pantheists absorption of the individual 
life in God; for Atheists, it is a destruction of the elements of 
existence. Where existence is esteemed an evil, where the 
great problem is to escape from the necessity of living again, 
and God is not acknowledged, annihilation, and nothing short 
of annihilation, gives the quietus sought for. Those scholars 
whose aim has been to present Buddhism in the most favour- 
able light, have not been able to resist the evidence that the 
logical outcome of the philosophy of Shakya Muni can have 


1 See Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 113, ete. 
2 Science of Religion, p. 179. 
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no other salvation than that which lies in complete extinction 
of being; and they find this doctrine clearly set forth in 
orthodox and primitive Buddhism. One who has studied the 
aberrations of the human mind will be slow to conclude that 
because a doctrine seems to us unattractive, nay, repulsive and 
absurd, it cannot have been extensively embraced. People 
can, under the influence of a false philosophy, overcome the 
natural horror of annihilation. There is no reason to think 
that Miss Harriet Martineau was insincere in writing, a short 
time before her death, “I see everything in the universe go 
out and disappear, and I see no reason for supposing that it is 
not an actual and entire death; and for my part, I have no 
objection to such an extinction.” Miss Martineau was not so 
singular in her judgment as some might imagine. Was not the 
doctrine that death is an eternal sleep ostentatiously proclaimed 
and gloried in by French atheists of the last century? And do 
not materialists of the present day treat as a pitiable weakness 
the belief in a personal immortality? Do we not find even 
now not a few atheists, whose best hope for the future is 
annihilation, zealous in propagating their opinions? We once 
saw at a famous German watering-place an old Graf distributing 
leaflets among the crowd on the promenade. We received 
one. It contained simply that well-known verse by Byron, 
accompanied by a German translation— 
**Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free ; 


And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to be.” 


That German nobleman was doing in part the work once 
performed by Buddhist missionaries. He omitted to explain 
how we could cease to be. 

Buddhism has been often described as bearing more striking 
resemblances to Christianity than any other religion does ; and 
a comparison of the two systems has of late years been 
frequently made. We may note, therefore, the principal points 
of similarity between them, as well as the still more striking 
contrasts which they present. 

Buddhism, as far as we can ascertain, may be said now to 
have about the same number of adherents that Christianity 
has. It was not propagated by force. It disregarded caste 
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distinctions. It cherished from the beginning a strong mis- 
sionary spirit. It very strongly inculcated pity and benevolence 
and self-sacrifice. These are remarkable similarities between 
it and Christianity. Each system professes to exhibit in its 
founder a model of moral perfection. Buddha, like Christ, is 
said to have wrought many miracles; but, unlike the mighty 
works of Christ, the reported miracles of Buddha were mere 
exhibitions of power—not works of benevolence and mercy. 
Buddhism arose among the Aryans, and now it prevails chiefly 
among the Turanians. Is not this a remarkable parallel to the 
course which Christianity has taken? It had its birth among 
the Jews, a Semitic nation. But it now counts comparatively 
few adherents among the Shemites. The great mass of its 
votaries we must seek among the Japhetic race. We might 
add that the ordinance of preaching was made much of by the 
early Buddhists. It was by preaching that both Buddhism and 
Christianity were spread abroad. By both religions priesthood 
in the strict sense, and sacrifice, were discarded. 


And if we compare a corrupted Buddhism with a corrupted 
Christianity, the points of resemblance are still more astonish- 
ing. Dr. Nevius, in his China and the Chinese, gives this 
summary of the correspondences between them :— 


“ Both have a supreme and infallible head, the celibacy of the priesthood, 
monasteries and nunneries, prayers in an unknown tongue, prayers to saints 
and intercessors, prayers for the dead, repetition of prayers with the use of 
the rosary, works of merit and supererogation, self-imposed austerities and 
bodily inflictions ; a formal daily service consisting of chants, burning of 
candles, sprinkling of holy water, bowings, prostrations, marchings and 
counter-marchings. Both have also fast and feast days, religious processions, 
images and pictures of fabulous legends, and revere and worship relics real 
und pretended.” 


This enumeration is certainly fitted to excite astonish- 
ment; yet it is by no means exhaustive. We might 
append to it the tonsure, the confessional, the doctrine of 
purgatory, and the performance of rites and ceremonies in which 
the laity figure only as spectators. Common, too, to Romanism 
and Buddhism, are such clerical paraphernalia as the crosier, 
the mitre, the dalmatica, and the cope, which, as the Abbé 
Huc informs us, the grand Lamas wear in travelling, or when 
they perform a ceremony outside of a temple. He who studies 
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these correspondences, and takes into consideration also certain 
borrowed doctrines of later Buddhism, cannot doubt that 
Christianity and Buddhism in their developments, or rather in 
their corruptions, have reciprocally influenced each other. We 
are not yet in a position to point out accurately the relation 
subsisting between them in respect of giving and receiving. 
But that the two systems at various times came in contact and 
modified one another seems hardly to admit of question. 

But the effort has been made of late to show that even 
primitive Christianity, the religion of the New Testament, has 
borrowed what have been hitherto regarded as some of its 
characteristic and peculiar features from the system of Shakya 
Muni. The hardly disguised object of this attempt has been to 
discredit Christianity as a divine revelation; and to accomplish 
this end disingenuous methods have been resorted to. We could 
sive examples in which an unwarranted meaning has been 
put upon the sayings ascribed to Buddha, in which his words 
have been purposely misinterpreted with the view of rendering 
them more accordant with the teaching of Christ. And where 
there has not been this bad faith practised, some of the 
similarities instanced are such as on closer examination are 
seen to be only apparent. The truth is that there is a far 
more profound and real correspondence between the Christian 
faith and the philosophy of Seneca than there is between the 
religion of the New Testament and any form of Buddhism. 
Yet in the case of Seneca, too, notwithstanding startling 
coincidences in thought and expression, the differences and 
contrasts are essential, and cannot be explained away.’ 

A writer in a Jate number of the Westminster Review has, 
with an unmistakable aim, made Buddha resemble Christ to 
such an extent that the credulous reader might be ready to 
conclude that Buddha is the original of which the Christ of 
the Gospels is the copy. How little reliance, however, is to be 
placed upon his representations we may illustrate by a few 
examples. He tells us that in the Buddhist Scriptures 
Buddha is described as “that great man who, unaided, works 
out salvation for the world;” and as the authority for this 
statement we are referred to Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, 


?Compare the essay on St. Paul and Seneca attached to Lightfoot’s 
Commentary on the Philippians. 
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p. 332. But when we examine the reference we can find 
neither in the original text which Burnouf gives, nor in his 
translation of it, any warrant for saying that “Buddha is 
described as ‘ that great man who, unaided, works out salvation 
for the world.”” Neither these words nor equivalent expres- 
sions are met with in the place quoted. But we are told in it 
how Buddha accomplishes Nibbana (Nirv4na) for all creatures. 
This he does by extinguishing fire, the conflagration of vices, 
“ with the rain of the ambrosia of his teaching.” It is simply 
by “teaching the way of happiness and rectitude” that 
Buddha is said to help “beings consumed by these eleven 
species of fires, namely, the fire of passion, that of sin, that 
of error, that of birth, that of old age, that of sickness, that of 
death, that of pain, that of lamentations, that of grief, and that 
of despair.” Is it fair to tell people accustomed to Christian 
ideas that one who is set forth in no other character than that 
of teacher “is described as ‘that great man who, unaided, 
works out salvation for the world’ ?” 

When again the Westminster Review relates that the 
Buddhists have taught that the founder of their religion was 
born of a virgin, that “the Holy Ghost descended into the 
womb of his holy mother,” that he was “her first, her only 
son,” that he was born “to give joy and peace, to give light to 
those in darkness, and sight to the eyes of the blind,” and 
other details, the inexperienced reader might be tempted to 
suspect that there can be little substantial difference between 
the account of Buddha’s birth and that of Jesus Christ—that 
in their principal points they are strangely identical. But the 
truth is far otherwise. If we assume that in an old Chinese 
translation of a Buddhist Scripture the precise statement is 
found that “the Holy Ghost descended into the womb” of 
Maya, the mother of Buddha, yet every one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with Buddhism knows that such a 
statement cannot have any real resemblance to the Christian 
doctrine that Christ was conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary. No Buddhist could 
admit our doctrine of the Incarnation. If any Buddhist could 
speak of the Holy Ghost descending into the womb of May, 
he must understand by the Holy Ghost Buddha himself. The 
Lalita Vistara or the Life of Buddha tells us how he before his 
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last birth was a Bodhisattva’ in the heaven of Tushita, from 
which he descended in the form of a white elephant. The 
prodigies which attended his coming into the world are quite 
unlike the signs accompanying our Saviour’s birth. He 
entered into the body of Maya, and we are told of his 
“precious exercise” there, while he remained always in her 
right side, distinctly visible in the womb, pure and spotless, 
with his legs crossed, and preaching to the angels who guarded 
him. The truth is, the narrative of the facts connected with 
our Lord’s incarnation appears divinely simple and free from 
the creations of a sickly imagination when compared with the 
legend of the birth of Buddha. The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ has nothing to dread from being compared 
with what is written of Buddha’s coming into the world. The 
story of Buddha having been born of a virgin does not belong 
to pure Buddhism. It was probably borrowed from a Christian 
source. However Jerome may have learned this fable, we 
know that according to the most primitive teaching of 
Buddhism which we possess, the mother of Buddha had been 
long married, and was in her forty-fifth year when she gave 
birth to a son. 

When, for the purpose of making Buddha more closely 
resemble Christ, he is spoken of as “ taking on him all the sins 
that have been committed in order that the world may be 
delivered,” it is enough to remember that the idea of an atoning 
sacrifice cannot be tolerated by Buddhism. It is most 
emphatic in asserting that the sinner must in every case 
himself bear the fruit of the evil which he has done, and that 
the penalty of sin cannot be transferred to another. 

Much has been made of the fact that Christianity is like 
Buddhism in not prevailing now in the race in which it had 
its origin. But in the case of Christianity this is easily 
accounted for. There was a providential preparation made for 
its spread among the Japhetic race. The Jews, though 
Shemites, were, when Christianity was first preached, scattered 
everywhere among the Aryans. The books of the New Testa- 
ment were written in Greek, and Greek civilisation prevailed 
in nearly all the countries in which the Apostles laboured. 


1 Bodhisattva is the name given to a being that has only another birth or 
human form of existence to undergo before becoming Buddha. 
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Fora millennium after Buddha’s death India was the home and 
stronghold of his system. Pali, an Aryan tongue, was the 
sacred language of Buddhism, and it was not till several cen- 
turies after it was first taught that it appeared that its influence 
would be felt chiefly by the Turanian families of mankind. 
A similarity of result has thus been reached by entirely 
different ways. There is no more senseless and degrading 
superstition in the world than popular Buddhism. In China 
men will spend years in repeating the expression O-me-ta-fuh, 
in the virtue of which they have unbounded confidence. We 
can connect these words with the Sanskrit, and ascertain their 
meaning to be simply—“Immeasurable Buddha.” The only 
prayer which the common Tibetans and Mongols seem to know 
is, Om mani padme hum,|—Ah ! the jewel is in the lotus. This 
mystical sentence is regarded by them as a prayer, and as 
containing the essence of all religion. It is written countless 
times on cylinders, and these cylinders are turned by the hand, 
by the wind, or by water; and the revolution of the prayer 
written on the wheel is as efficacious as its utterance by the 
worshipper. These praying cylinders, it should be mentioned, 
are unknown to the Southern Buddhists. With the true 
Buddhists meditation takes the place of prayer. To them we 
may apply, without qualification, the words “having no hope, 
and without God in the world.” They are destitute of all 
religious consolation. They cannot regard the afflictions of 
life as ever administered for a gracious purpose, as in any case 
fatherly chastisements conducive to our moral amelioration. 
They have no comfort in sorrow. They can only submit to 
inexorable Karma. We might take a parable that has been 
often quoted and much admired, as revealing the best consola- 
tion which Buddhism has to offer to the afflicted. It is called 
The Parable of the Mustard-Seed. A young girl named 
Kisigotami gave birth toa son. The child, when just able to 
walk, died. In her distress the mother carried the dead boy 
from house to house seeking medicine for his recovery. She 
was directed to Buddha. She begged him for medicine for the 
restoration of her boy. He told her that he knew of some. 
He said—“I require some mustard-seed taken from a house 


1 Lassen (/nd. Alt. iv. 728) strangely takes these words to mean a saluta- 
tion to a Dhyini Bodhisattva called Manipadmi. 
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where no son, husband, parent, or slave has died.” Mustard- 
seed she could obtain everywhere, but such a house she vainly 
sought for. At last she became alive to the truth that every- 
where children are dying, parents are dying. “Thinking thus, 
she was seized by fear, and putting away her affection for her 
child, she summoned up resolution, and left the dead body in 
a forest; then she went to Buddha and paid him homage. 
He said to her, ‘Have you procured the handful of mustard- 
seed?’ ‘I have not, she replied; ‘the people of the village 
told me, “ the living are few, but the dead are many.”” Buddha 
said to her, ‘You thought you alone had lost ason. The law 
of death is, that among all living creatures there is no per- 
manence.’” Once again Buddha made to this bereaved mother 
this communication : “ All living beings resemble the flame of 
these lamps—one moment lighted, the next extinguished. 
Those only who have arrived at Nirvana are at rest.” What 
followed this speech? “ Kisdgotami, on hearing this, reached 
the stage of a saint possessed of intuitive knowledge.” Will it 
be believed—Professor Max Miiller, in his lecture on Bud- 


dhist Nihilism, after reciting this parable, proceeds to speak of 
it in these terms ?— 


“Gentlemen, this is a specimen of the true Buddhism: this is the 
language, intelligible to the poor and the suffering, which has endeared 
Buddhism to the hearts of millions ... the beautiful, the tender, the 
humanly true, which, like pure gold, lies buried in all religions, even in the 
sand of the Buddhist Canon.” 

This “specimen of the true Buddhism” it might be interest- 
ing and instructive to contrast with the record in the Gospel 
of Luke of Christ meeting near the gate of the town of Nain a 
widow weeping over her only son, whom they were carrying 
to his grave. But the reader can be left to make his own 
reflections on the two incidents. We will content ourselves 
with letting Voltaire speak, and show by a parable which he 
has written, entitled Les deux Consolés, that Buddha was a 
miserable comforter. The substance of Voltaire’s well-known 
parable, as far as it illustrates our subject, is this :—The great 
philosopher Citophilus tried to console a female friend, who 
was in great distress, by recounting to her the stories of the 
most unfortunate women mentioned in history. In vain! 
Her melancholy was not relieved. The same philosopher the 
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next day lost his only son, and was plunged thereby in the 
deepest sorrow. “The lady got a list made out of all the kings 
that had lost their children, and carried it to the philosopher. 
He read it, found the list to be very accurate, and did not 
weep the less.” This fable exposes the inefficacy of the medi- 
cine with which Buddha strove to minister to a mind diseased. 
The sorrow of the bereaved is not dissipated by repeating to 
them the truism that “among all living creatures there is no 
permanence.” This is only to tell them that their misery is 
universal. And then how shocking it is to find a young 
mother praised for “putting away her affection for her child”! 
This is true Buddhism. But the gospel enables Christian 
mourners to cherish undying love for departed friends. It 
tells them not to sorrow as those who have no hope, “for if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” The best 
thing which the Buddhist can anticipate is utter death, with 
no life to follow. Not till then can he be at rest. But the 
Christian has faith in One who will make all things new, who 
will swallow up death in victory, and then there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain. 

_ Mr. Edwin Arnold, in the fourth book of his Light of Asia, 
represents Siddhartha in parting from his young wife, in order 
to lead the life of a recluse, as thus addressing her :— 

“Comfort thee, dear!” he said, “if comfort lives 
In changeless love ;” 
“Be sure I loved and love Yasédhara.” 

But the poet has falsified Buddhism in making his hero 
assure his weeping wife of his changeless love. Buddha was 
above such weakness. “So long,” he teaches, “ as the love of 
man towards women, even the smallest, is not destroyed, so 
long is his mind in bondage, as the calf that drinks milk is to 
its mother.”—(Dhammapada, ver. 284.) These words have the 
genuine ring of Buddha. How then could the poet so far mis- 
take his subject as to attempt to glorify Buddha by putting into 
his mouth assurances of unalterable affection fora woman? A 
Buddhist ascetic dare not suffer his soul to be disturbed by 
love for any woman. He must guard against talking with 
women, or even looking at them. Such a snare is woman sup- 
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posed to be to the man who is intent on obtaining Nirvana, 
that even if his own mother should fall into a river, and be on 
the point of drowning, he may not draw her out with his hand ; 
he may reach a pole to her to grasp, but must take good care 
not to touch her. 

The much-lauded charity of Buddhism, when inquired into, 
loses its practical value. It embraces all creatures equally, 
brutes as well as men. It makes it the height of sin to eat 
animal flesh. It would force all men to become vegetarians. 
We have marked the still remaining influence of Buddhism in 
Gujarat, a province of India in which we long resided, in making 
the occupations of the potter and of the farmer to be regarded 
as sinful, because they involve the destruction of the life of 
insects. We have repeatedly heard Jains, who are Buddhist 
sectaries, declare that the killing of an ant is a greater sin than 
adultery. There is a wide difference between Christian charity 
and the love which Buddha inculeated; and the fruits which 
they have produced are very dissimilar. Buddha taught 
humility. He despised worldly distinctions. But he most 
effectually nurtured pride. No expounder of Buddhism, after 
declaring the way of deliverance which it teaches, could ask, 
Where is boasting then? Buddhism does not exclude boasting, 
but encourages it. It knows nothing of a doctrine of salvation 
by grace. “ By one’s-self the evil is done, by one’s-self one 
suffers, by one’s-self one is purified. Purity and impurity 
belong to one’s-self; no one can purify another.”—(Dhamma- 
pada, ver. 165.) What a contrast this to the teaching of the 
New Testament respecting expiation by the sacrifice of Christ, 
and regeneration and sanctification by the Holy Ghost ! 

There is great diversity in the forms of worship practised by 

s}uddhists in different countries. But with all this variety of 
ceremonial they are everywhere idolaters. They even acknow- 
ledge the false gods of the Hindus, and pay them honour, 
because they are held to have rendered useful service to the 
founder of Buddhism. But the proper objects of worship among 
Buddhists are the image and the relics of Buddha. Buddha 
is indeed set forth as an ideal which any man may in the 
course of time become. But the common people worship him 
as a personal God, however much the practice may be incon- 
sistent with orthodox Buddhism. 
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The Buddhist is a High Churchman. He sums up his religion 
in saying, “I take refuge in Buddha, the Law, and the Church.” 
The Sangha, or church, is with him the society of Buddhist 
monks or devotees. To these he is enjoined to pay due 
homage.—(Jbid. ver. 195-6.) It was this institution of the 
Sangha, this organised association of ascetics that Buddha 
formed, that contributed most to the propagation of Buddhism. 
It produced a numerous band of zealous missionaries who spread 
the faith far and wide. Buddhism is not the only example of 
the power of organisation in securing success. 

Buddhism does not satisfy man’s conscience. It does not 
answer his deepest wants. It has no Heavenly Father in 
whom its votaries can find their refuge and strength and a 
very present help in trouble. It supplies no support and 
consolation amid the trials of life; and the highest hope which 
it holds forth is a mockery and delusion. As we rise from 
the study of this religion, which has exerted so potent an in- 
fluence in the world, and which is now in Europe set up 
in competition with the gospel of Jesus Christ, the words of 
Pascal rise to our recollection and awaken our hearty appre- 
ciation: “That Christianity is not the only religion is no real 
objection to its being true. On the contrary, this is one of 
the means of proving that it is true.” Buddhism, like every 
other false religion, serves as a foil to set off the divine lustre 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We only need a more intimate and thorough acquaintance 
with Buddhism as it was and is, in order to see that it is not 
the most formidable foe that Christianity has had to encounter. 
Nos passi graviora.' We have had to endure heavier assaults 
than any which we need fear from this quarter. Brahmanism 
has proved victorious over Buddhism in India; and there is 
not satisfactory evidence of its having achieved the triumph 
by relentless persecution, as was once generally supposed. In 
China Buddhism is giving way before the secularism of Con- 
fucius; and in Japan Shintuism has been gaining on it. If 
we may trust the latest information regarding the forbidden 
land of the Corea, as furnished by Ernest Oppert, Buddhism has 
been of little benefit to the people of that country. The 
Coreans, he tells us, by disregard of their own religion hardly 


1“ Q passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque finem,” 
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rise above the level of savages. The bonzes or priests he 
represents as in a state of utter degradation, causing by 
their dissolute behaviour and bad conduct so much public 
annoyance as to necessitate the interference of the Government. 
Nor in other secluded countries do the moral fruits of 
Juddhism testify in its favour. In Eastern Tibet, where it 
reigns supreme, adultery is not considered disgraceful. It is 
acquiesced in by husband and wife, and not reprobated by 
society. In Tibet, as the Abbé Desgodins relates (La Mission 
du Thibet) chastity seems to be unknown. His description is 
too shocking to admit of translation. He affirms that the 
prevalent “dévergondage de meceurs est cause d'une stérilité 
générale.” And all through Tibet the disgusting custom of 
polyandry is common, one woman having at the same time 
several husbands who are usually brothers. In other lands 
where Buddhism prevails. it has been powerless to suppress 
female degradation, infantictle, cruelty, and torture. It is 
opposed to social progress. Instead of hymns of hope, it can 
only chant the dirge: “ All is transitory, all is misery, all is 
void, all is without substance.” It has not promoted the cause 
of freedom. Despotism has nothing to fear from it. M. J. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire (who passed a most extravagant 
eulogy on the character of Buddha, which has been frequently 
quoted, but which facts do not substantiate, and which a per- 
usal of Saint-Hilaire’s own work corrects) has testified that 
tyranny is the infallible result of the teaching of Shakya Muni. 
—(Le Bouddha, p.li.) This scholar, who proved by his conduct 
during the Napoleonic régime his own strong attachment to 
political freedom, is constrained to pronounce this sweeping 
condemnation of Buddhism: “In the doctrine of Buddha, and 
in the wretched governments which it has contributed to form, 
there is no more room for liberty than for God. The true idea 
of man being absent, all liberty perished with it, both in 
practice and in theory.” 

While in its history Buddhism has been able to offer no 
effectual resistance to tyranny and oppression, it is remarkable 
that in its commencement it professed to be a movement in 
favour of the rights of men against the yoke of Bralmanism. 
Here a parallel,—hitherto, so far as we are aware, unnoticed, 
—between Buddhism and modern European atheism suggests 
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itself. During that great atheistic movement in France in the 
last century the rallying cry of its promoters was : Les hommes 
sont égaux—the very doctrine which the atheist Buddha of 
old is said to have emphatically proclaimed. But atheism in 
France in these last days, like atheism in Asia for more than 
two thousand years, whatever may be its pretensions, has 
proved impotent to secure the rights of man for which it 
professed to contend. History records that it was men who 
feared God, and who loved the gospel of Jesus Christ, who 
most successfully resisted tyranny and oppression, and who 
laid the best and surest foundations for civil liberty. 
DunLop Moore. 





Art. VII.—The Body an Argument for the Soul. 


[* the controversy in 1853 and the years following, led by 

Karl Vogt as the representative of Materialism, and by 
Rudolph Wagner as the vindicator of the spiritualistic con- 
struction of nature, a host of books made their appearance ; 
for, in a fight of principle, whether the battle is on paper or 
on the field, the Germans may claim a fair share of pugnacity. 
Amid this host of books not one has seemed to us more 
thoroughly to combine depth with attractiveness—the charm 
which draws the reader and the ability which rewards him— 
than the work of Julius Schaller on Body and Soul.” It 
towered up among the books of its day, and nothing has been 
written since which can fairly claim to have superseded it. 
Among the fifteen chapters of this book none is, on the whole, 
richer than the one he devotes to the bodily distinctions of 
man, considered as separating him from the animal world, 
and marking his position as a being of intellectual and moral 
endowment. He first shows that the human body is the organ 
of personality ; then that the bodily differences between man 
and the animals are analogous to the differences between them 

1 From Stoddart’s Review. 


2 Leib und Seele. Zur Aufklirung tiber “ Koblerglauben und Wissen- 
schaft.” Dritte Vermehrte Ausgabe. Weimar: Hermann Bihlan, 1858. 
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which arise from man’s intellectual and spiritual prerogatives. 
The brain of man is more particularly considered in this con- 
nection; the human senses are shown to correspond with the 
differences ; the vegetative processes connected with the growth 
and conservation of life have differences corresponding with 
the physical ; the original helplessness of man is the token of 
his perfection ; and there is a realisation through the mind of 
the plan presupposed in the body. In this line of thought the 
reader will at once see in what sense the body becomes an 
argument for the existence of the soul, and a voucher for 
its supremacy. He will see that our whole conception in- 
volves a far more intimate relation between body and the soul 
than that which is accepted in the current dualism which 
makes bodies and souls antagonists, or relates them as the 
prison and the captive, or leaves us to wonder why two such 
incompatibles have been joined by nature in such an unhappy 
marriage, from which there is no divorce but death. We shall 
regard them as in personal unity, the reflections of a common 


idea, at once the most wonderful, the closest, and the happiest 
conjunction in nature—made for each other. 


“The scientific consideration of the human body can reach 
no higher solution of the problem of its association with the 
soul than to regard the body as ‘the personalised’ organ of the 
soul.” This is the key to the meaning of the human body. 
The essential character of our body, the fundamental idea in 
which all the aspects of its phenomena, all the special pro- 
cesses which go on in it, are comprehended, summed up, and 
brought into unity, is that the body is meant to be the organ 
of the conscious spirit. 

Assuming, as a common ground, that the terms body and 
soul mark a difference of some kind, whether of substance or 
function, of independent force or phenomenon, and, on the 
other hand, that they are in some kind of unity, whether as 
the two elements of a real person, or as part and whole, pro- 
ducer and product—the question, no matter how or where we 
stand on these points, equally presses itself upon us: Has this 
unity any meaning and aim, or is it fortuitous, without any 
demonstrable end? Is the soul meant for the body, or the 
body for the soul, or each equally for each, in absolute co- 
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ordination of values? To this question the answer given by 
the body itself is very explicit. The body, considered at first 
simply as an organism, shows in its centralising structure that 
the self-conscious element which acts and is acted upon in the 
brain, through the nerve-system, as motory and sensitive, is 
that for which the whole plan of the body is formed. Every- 
thing within the body is a means to an end, except the eventu- 
ating result in the brain, which has nothing beyond in the 
organism, and is for it an end in itself. Nothing in motion 
starts back of the brain in the organism; the brain begins 
motion. Nothing in sensation gets back of the brain in the 
organism. The brain, therefore, is the organic centre, and its 
work and intent unify the organism. Whether the brain-force 
be native and original and thought a mere function of it, or 
the mind-force be native and original and the brain instru- 
mental to it, matters not as to the precise point now before us, 
which is that the brain-work, be it what it may, is that from 
which and by which the organic unity of the body is effected. 
The most marked respect in which man differs from the 
animal is that man possesses personal consciousness ; that is, 
he not only distinguishes between himself and things, and 
himself and other men, but he can mentally separate between 
the strictly conscious something which is supremely himself, 
and the midway something (his organism) which is but 
derivatively himself. With this power are bound up free-will, 
the moral law, and religion. The animal distinguishes himself 
from inanimate nature or from other animals, but neither by 
direct proof nor by anything that justifies an inference does he 
give any token that he can start in the pathway of personal 
recognition, with the postulate Ego cogito, ergo sum. Yet even 
in the vertebrate animals, the psychic, of which the brain and 
nervous system are the centralising and unifying factors, is the 
something for which the animal exists, so far as it has an 
existence for itself. A fortiori, then, in man, where the 
psychic is so lofty and the centralisation so perfect, the organi- 
sation is meant for his psychic, and his psychic is the personal 
mind. The question, then, of the organic distinction between 
man and animals is one of intense interest; for the body, in 
the point of view we are now taking, sheds light upon all the 
problems of the mind. It is a permanent organic reflection of 
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the spirit. We cannot see the spirit directly, but we can see 
its reflection in its abiding mirror. 

It is a favourite tendency of one class of physicists to repre- 
sent the bodily distinction between man and the animals most 
nearly akin to him as unimportant. The popular eye is called 
in by the aid of pictures to cast its vote on scientific questions, 
and to confirm dicta which are quite as philosophical as the 
renowned one of old, that man is a chicken without feathers. 
A skilful artist can make the proposition more than plausible 
to a child or a theorist. The higher species of the ape are 
taken, for anatomical reasons, as next akin to man, and the 
differences are represented as quite unessential. Now value is 
a purely subjective term ; it depends on the mind that accepts 
it as completely as colour depends upon the conscious subject 
which translates it from waves of ether into vision. Positive, 
or strictly intrinsic value, value apart from all mind, is a con- 
tradiction in the adjective ; it would be like an unfelt pain, an 
unseen Vision, an unthought idea. Value is mental estimate, 
and the importance or non-importance of anything will be 
settled, not purely by the nature of the thing——even though 
it be something which every one ought to value,—but by the 
character of him who judges. We know what value the cock 
in the fable put upon the pearl. The idea of God is unim- 
portant, valueless, to the practical atheist ; education is held 
in no esteem by the boor. On the estimate which accepts the 
soul as the great thing in man, the bodily differences between 
man and the animals most like him are of very high import- 
ance. Only the spiritual puts the proper estimate on the 
material. The bodily differences are essential to the human 
body as the organ of personality. If on a strict construction 
with reference to the adaptation to the psychic, the bodily 
differences between the ape and man should be found trifling, 
we should feel that the lower apprehension of man had found 
a strong support. Man could not rise intellectually and his- 
torically, as he has risen above the ape, without a bodily 
organism correspondent with his higher nature. 

Let us come within the total organism of man and of the 
ape, and fix our attention on a single point. Mark the dis- 
tinction between the human foot and the hind-foot or hind-hand 
of the ape,—both foot and hand, and therefore neither foot nor 
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hand. The foot of man is perfect for man’s ends, and would be 
misery and failure for the ape. The dubious organ, adapted 
by its midway position between hand and foot for the very 
life which belongs to the ape, would be ruin to man. The 
true question here is, not whether the foot of man and the 
lower hand of the ape show similar chemical elements, or 
even the same primary organic products, nerve, blood, sinew, 
and bone; but whether their functions, their range of power, 
their adaptations agree. We discover at once that the 
erect walk is the natural thing for a human foot, just as 
clearly as that an arch is not meant to be laid on its side ; 
just as clearly as that a bridge is meant to span a stream. 
The foot corresponds in its structure with the physical wants 
of man, which make it imperative that he should walk upon 
his feet upright. On the other hand, the walking upright in 
the strictest sense is impossible to every other animal. No 
animal but man walks with the spine so nearly at right angles 
to the line of the feet. The attempt at walking which most 
nearly approaches it in the ape soon becomes the source of 
violent constraint and fatigue. His hind-hand is unadapted to 
it; he walks not on its sole but on its side. The walk of the 
ape can be called erect only with relation to the walk of other 
animals; compared with man’s walk, it is erect no more. 
Man’s erect position is in the highest degree conducive to the 
demands of his spiritual nature. Were there two races of men 
on earth, perfectly alike in all other endowments, the one 
with the human foot, the other with the animal foot most 
nearly like it, the human foot alone would settle the sove- 
reignty of the race that possesses it. Think of those dis- 
torted forms—the result of accident, or born into their hapless 
condition—which compel some of our race to forego the erect 
position, and mark their relative helplessness. Whatever may 
be their intellectual gifts, or the advantages with which wealth 
or social position endows them, we look upon them as objects 
of tender pity. Not even the moral beauty and beneficent 
usefulness of such a character as Dinah Mulock Craik has 
painted in A Noble Life can relieve the darkness of a mystery 
which simply touches man’s power of moving with human 
perfection on the earth, of which he is lord. Most emphati- 
cally the head cannot say to the foot, “I have no need of thee.” 
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The question, then, of the importance of the bodily dis- 
tinctions is not to be settled by putting the fragments of bodies 
into the various laboratories of physics; nor by submitting 
them to a mechanical anatomy which eyes the bones as a girl 
eyes her beads on a string; nor to a merely technical physio- 
logy, which runs humanity on the principles of a sausage- 
machine. We must mark the ends subserved by these differ- 
ences in the economy of the living being, in which the physical 
is most clearly meant for the psychical. We must cease con- 
fining our study of the engine to the time when it has gone to 
pieces, or its fires are extinguished. We must study it in its 
full living play. If the psychic value of a man be little or 
nothing beyond that of a brute, the whole question as to the 
bodily differences connected with the psychic differences is, 
of course, possessed of no absolute importance, and has but 
little relative value. It is a less part of a little question, 
involving the unimportant cause of an unimportant effect. 
Over against the sublime indifference of that style of physicism, 
both man and ape are so little, that their differences, whatever 
they may be relatively, are absolutely atomic. These little 
things, which are so great to little man in the mass, are no 
more to these magnificent dwellers in the clouds than they are 
to the apes themselves. But to those to whom the soul has 
a value, who regard man as an intellectual being, with his 
supremacy in his spiritual endowments, these differences seem 
of the highest importance. In self-consciousness, in conscidus- 
ness of personality, the merely animal life in its fixed limita- 
tion is transcended. If the human body be the organ of the 
spirit, it must correspond with the internal universality of 
man. It must show itself as the personalised organ of an 
essential personality. 

The brain is supreme amid nature’s characteristic miracles 
of simplicity ruling in complication. Most marvellous in its 
products, it seems most marvellous in its structure, and most 
defiant of all conjecture as to its ends which would be based 
purely on an external examination of it. An examination of 
the heart might create some suspicion of its general functions ; 
a close acquaintance with the character of the lungs might 
suggest something of their possible object ; but who will pre- 
tend that an inspection of the brain would excite even the 
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faintest foreboding of its aim? Or if we waive all this as 
conjectural, is it not certain that while we understand how 
heart contractions—be their cause what it may—do contribute 
to the circulation of the blood, and how the structure of the 
lungs and their play—be their cause what it may—do purify 
and vitalise the blood; on the other hand, granting that the 
brain is the organ of thought, emotion, and will, we see no 
shadow of relief to the question how the brain does all this ? 
In the others we see a physical organ producing physical 
results: in this we see a physical organ producing meta- 
physical results. 

Amid the various facts and conjectures bearing on the 
solution of the acknowledged supremacy of the human brain, 
it is very manifest, so far as its special powers depend upon its 
distinctive structure, and on its material characteristics, that 
its sovereignty as an organ is derived from no one of its 
peculiarities as isolated. 

Biichner, the fugleman of the vulgar materialism, assures us, 
indeed, that “man, the being who stands highest intellectually, 
has a brain which both absolutely and relatively is largest.” 

sut neither of these assertions is true. It is not true that 
the greatest minds have always been associated with the 
largest brain. Very often, beyond all dispute, great intellects 
are associated with the capacious brain; but Andrew Vesalius, 
the founder of modern anatomy, Des Cartes, Cromwell, and 
not a few other men of renown, had noticeably small skulls. 
The skulls disinterred in Rome and on the Acropolis are, as a 
class, smaller than those of the Ural Cossacks, or of some of 
the negro tribes. But not only as between man and man is 
Biichner’s statement false. It is conspicuously untrue as 
between man and the animals. On an average, the brain of 
man weighs from three to three and a half pounds; the brain 
of woman about three ounces less; the brain of a horse 
weighs about two pounds; that of the whale (Balena 
mysticetus) five pounds and a half; and that of the elephant 
nine pounds. These figures correspond neither with the 
relative psychical relation of the animals to each other nor to 
man. The whale is not nearly twice as intellectual as man, 
nor the elephant nearly three times as much so. So much for 
the claim Biichner makes of the absolute size of the human 
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brain. Nor is he any more reliable in his statement as to the 
relative size. In the adult man, the proportion of the brain 
to the whole body is about as one to forty-eight; in the 
domestic mouse, the proportion is as one to thirty, and by all 
odds, on the principle of brain proportion, he ought to set 
traps for Biichners and catch them. In the song-birds, the 
general proportion is about as one to fifteen, and in the blue 
titmouse, or tomtit, is as one to twelve. How little the whole 
material structural character of the brain as an isolated 
thing amounts to is clear from the fact that the fishes and 
amphibia, whose brains are much nearer to the analogy of 
man’s brain than are the ganglionic nerve arrangements of the 
invertebrates, make no approach to the amazing psychical 
power revealed in the instinct of ants and bees, which have 
been to man himself an insoluble marvel and source of admi- 
ration. And birds, for example the carrier dove, the trained 
canary, surpass in docility and in psychical quickness the 
great mass of the mammalia. 

Nor do the convolutions of the brain, apart from the syn- 
thesis of organ for the synthesis of mental powers, aid at all. 
Erasistratus, the father of cerebral anatomy, in the fourth 
century B.C., maintained that the convolutions in a human 
brain surpass in number those of any other animal. Galen, 
one of the most illustrious ornaments of a noble profession 
(born in the second century after Christ), contradicts the state- 
ment. Modern comparative anatomy tells us that, at least as 
between animal and animal, the brain convolutions are not 
determinative. Conspicuous among the mammalia for the 
number of their brain convolutions are the hog, the sea-cow, 
the Right whale. The dolphin has a brain approaching the 
human in its convolutions. The hunting-hound has only six 
brain convolutions, and those of a very undeveloped character. 

The chemical composition of the brain in the relative com- 
parison gives little aid. Frederick the Great had said: 
“Matter may just as well think as become electric.” Mole- 
schott’s “without phosphorus no thinking” has been aecepted 
as nearly identical with the proposition that phosphorus is 
thinking, or thinking is phosphorescence. The proportion of 
phosphorus in the brain increases or diminishes with the 
amount in the bones. In the rickets (rachitis) there is a 
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deficiency of phosphorus, and at the same time, very frequently, 
mental precocity. Nor is the difference between the amount 
of phosphorus in the brain of an idiot and of a very sharp man 
sufficient to shed any light on the psychic differences of the 
two. The two animals in which the greatest amount of phos- 
phorus, the matter of material thinking, has been found, are 
the sheep and the goose. 

These facts demonstrate that the glorious powers of the 
human brain are the result of its total organisation as the 
embodiment of a plan, into which nothing is put simply for 
itself, but everything is graded with reference to a common 
result, and toned down to it. The powers of the human brain 
are derived from its composition, its proportion, its average, 
its unifying harmony. It is not its parts as separate on which 
its music depends. It is not the preponderance of one stop, 
however beautiful, but the combination and range of the whole 
which makes it the organ whose touch is the diapason of 
universal nature. And in the oratorio which it guides it is 
not left to one voice, however fine, to assert itself ambitiously 
at the expense of the others, but there is the mutual depend- 
ence, the mutual deference of the powers, the music of a 
matchless symphony.’ 

Materialists and spiritualists are equally ready to grant that 
there is a connection between the corporeal character of the 
brain and its psychic phenomena; and on the main fact here 
it makes not the slightest difference whether we take for our 
ground that the differences of the brain are conditioned by the 
difference of the idea of man, or invert the process and suppose 
the idea to be conditioned by the brain. In any case we have 
the idea of man, and a brain in organic harmony with it. 

The comparison of the diverse forms through which the 
embryonic unfolding of the human brain passes, with the 
typical forms of the animal brain, only strengthens the evidence ; 
first, that man’s brain is such as he needs to be the crown of 


1 These facts are sustained by scientific proofs in Longet, Anatomie und 
Physiologie des Nervensystems, iibersetzt von Heine (2 vols. 1847); E. 
Huschke, Schéddel, Hirn und Seele (Jena, 1854; 2 Thle.) ; Joseph Hyrtl 
(one of the most distinguished comparative and technical anatomists of our 
century), Die materialistische Weltanschauung unserer Zeit (Wien, 1865) ; 
Friedrich Kirchner, Die Hauptpunkte der Metaphysik (Céthers, 1880, pp. 
205-207). 
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the earthly creation; second, that this brain transcends the 
animal brain in a specific human character and human degree ; 
and third, that it comprehends in it all the lower forces that 
are needed for its organic power. It not only summarises the 
grand forces of the world, but repeats their history. Touching, 
in the broad generality needed to unity of plan, the brain of 
the animal world in certain respects, it yet has powers which 
are in none of those brains singly, nor in all of them combined. 
The human brain argues a human soul. 

The senses correspond with the psychic differences of man. 
In discussing the senses we seem to go forth from the labyrinth- 
ine darkness of the brain. Nothing appears to be better 
known to us than our senses. We accept them as the 
luminaries of the body, and as gauges of its highest powers. 
Are the senses of man distinctively human senses, arguing a 
human soul? In answering this question it is not to be denied 
that, on a hasty examination, many of the animals seem to 
have the advantage of man in the sphere of the senses. There 
are in the animal world illustrations of acuter sight, hearing, 
smell, touch, and taste than man possesses, The subtlety of 
some of the animal perceptions is so wonderful as to have 
excited suspicion—never, however, verified—that they have 
senses not given to man at all. In regard to the conceded 
superiority in sense-acuteness, it is to be observed, however, 
that there is no possibility of sharply drawing a line beyond 
which man cannot educate himself in this very acuteness. 
His reason controlling his organs can bring them to an exqui- 
siteness before which many of the most extraordinary illustra- 
tions of fine instinctive sensibility must yield. The eye can 
be educated until its wonders of achievement seem almost 
miraculous. The finger-points of the blind can be trained 
almost to a practical rivalry with the sensitiveness of the 
retina. The Indian in his forest education learns the sense- 
guided sagacity of the animal he pursues, and takes him by 
improving on it. 

The acuteness of the senses of animals is, furthermore, 
invariably in a certain measure isolated. It is relative exag- 
geration of one sense, or of a few senses, at the expense of the 
others. This lack of internal harmony in the senses is connected 
essentially with the limitation which characterises the particular 
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animal. It is the sense expression of this very limitation. It 
makes the animal the slave of its controlling sense, not its 
master. On the other hand, it is characteristic of the senses 
of man that in their normal condition they stand in a harmo- 
nious relation with each other. In this symmetrical perfection 
of all the organs of sense is revealed again the freedom of the 
human organism from the limited nature, the bounded sphere 
of the animal life. The pre-eminence of man is shown not in 
the isolated tendency of this or that part of sense-perception, 
but in the exquisite combination and compensation of all the 
forms of sensation. 

But we can go further. Not merely in the relation of the 
senses to each other, but in the sphere of each particular sense, 
the unlimited nature, the essential universality of the human 
organism holds good. The power which a falcon has to see a 
mouse from a great height is no proof that it has a more 
perfect vision than man; though, in a loose popular way of 
thinking, it might be claimed as such. That eye is most 
perfect which is able to take in, in the largest degree, all the 
phenomena by which it is possible that vision should be 
affected. The eye is not simply to distinguish between dark- 
ness and light, but also to distinguish between colours. To 
perfect vision belongs the power of free movement of the eyes 
in different directions ; the power of fixing them in common on 
a single point; the power of rapid transition from one thing 
to another. And when all the qualities that are possible in 
vision are considered, it will be found that the vision of man 
is the most perfect in the world. 

It is not easy—is, perhaps, indeed impossible—to determine 
some very interesting questions in regard to animal vision. 
It has been doubted whether the animals mark the distinction 
of colours. It is certain that animals seem indifferent to the 
most marked changes of colour. It has been thought that the 
peculiar influences which certain colours exert upon animals, 
as, for instance, the sight of red upon a bull, seem to show that 
it is not the colour impression as we receive it, but something 
of a different kind. It has been thought that colour-blindness, 
which is abnormal among men, may be largely normal among 
animals, or that they do not see the colours as we see them. 
The differences in colour are produced by the differences in 
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the number of vibrations to the second in the luminiferous 
ether. The red ray makes 481 billions of vibrations to the 
second; the violet, 764 billions; the others are intermediate in 
number betwixt these extremes. To these motions in the 
ether must correspond, not necessarily number for number, but 
in a certain proportion, the nervous organism of vision. Any 
abnormal density, less or greater, in the nerve substances, or in 
the brain, will tend to make this proportion abnormally less or 
greater ; so that, according to its degree, there may be total or 
partial colour-blindness, or the substitution of one colour for 
another. Very intimately, and probably most intimately con- 
nected with the perception of colour, are the cones, which, 
with the layer of rods, form Jacob’s membrane, which is the 
first beneath the surface of the retina. Taking the human eye 
as the standard, there is scarcely an anomaly consistent with 
the generic character of the eye which is not found among the 
animals which have distinct organs of vision. In some of the 
animal eyes making the nearest generic approach to man’s, the 
cones, in others the rods, are entirely wanting. The yellow spot 
of Sdmmering (its discoverer), which lies on the concave inner 
surface of the retina, at the back of the eye, in a direct line with 
the axis of the globe, is the point at the central part of which the 
pigment of the eye is most intense in colour; it is the point on 
which the rays fall from an object on which the eye is sharply 
fixed ; and in it sight is remarkably perfect. The apes are the 
only animals besides man who possess this yellow spot. The 
inference from all these facts in the comparative anatomy of 
vision—and they might easily be multiplied—seems to be 
justified, that in its relation to colour the eye of man has pre- 
rogatives which mark it as the proper organ of a human soul. 
Acute hearing is not necessarily perfect hearing. That hear- 
ing is most perfect which grasps in largest measure all the 
distinctions of which sound is capable. The wild animals 
have acute hearing; but its range and character are narrowed 
by its object to the animal, the supply of its wants and its pro- 
tection from danger. The horse, the dog, and the cat can hear 
what is too delicate for the human ear; but they hear in this 
degree only what is useful to themselves, or helps to make 
them useful to man. We repudiate the old teleology which, in 
a prosy mechanical way, seemed to see no object in anything 
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below man except for man’s use. Every conscious being is 
relatively an end to itself. On its consciousness depends all 
the pleasure of which it is capable, and consciousness is the 
voucher of God that the being which possesses it, however low 
in the scale, is meant, in part at least, for itself. On the other 
hand, no creature, not man even, is meant wholly for itself. 
3ut whether for itself or for other ends, the range of hearing 
in the animal shows the limitations which mark it, from begin- 
ning to end, as animal only. 

The great quality of the organs, for example, by which 
musical sound is made possible is confined to man, with 
exceptions which, so far as the vital part of the fact is concerned, 
are only seeming. What seems like a susceptibility to music 
in some animals gives no evidence that it is accompanied 
by that psychic process which, in man’s mind, makes music 
something more than mere pleasant vibration. We do not, of 
course, mean that the vibrations associated by us with music 
are unheard by animals, or do not in any way affect them, 
and are accompanied in no case by pleasure. They hear 
music, and some of them make music in some sense ; but the 
most gifted of them do not have any conception of what music 
is in the human sense and degree, and yet less are capable of 
producing it. Of harmony and symphony, of all that makes 
music the embodiment, the stimulant, and the food of the 
profoundest passions of the soul, the animal possesses no more 
consciousness than it does of the passions themselves. 

In the case of man acute hearing and the musical ear are 
distinct things. A man may have very acute hearing and no 
sense for music. The musical ear is, at most, but a ministrant 
organ for a musical mind. The ear of the musician may, by 
disease or old age, lose the power of hearing ; but the music of 
the mind survives. From 1796, for thirty years, the deafness 
of Beethoven grew until it became almost total. His glorious 
compositions, which thrilled the world, were unheard by their 
great author, At the height of his calamitous condition (1823) 
he composed his Choral Symphony, “the work which for 
grandeur, pathos, fantastic vivacity, and the ultimate develop- 
ment of an idea, and, in all these, for intensity and power, 
better represents the fully-matured genius of the master, in its 
greatness and its individuality, than any other.” At its first 
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performance, which took place at Vienna, May 7th, 1824, the 
tumultuous applause at its conclusion led to an incident which 
has been characterised as “perhaps the most pathetic in the 
whole history of art. He whose renown had called the multi- 
tude together, he whose genius had kindled the general 
enthusiasm, stood in the midst insensible to the sounds that 
stimulated the delight of all around him, insensible to the 
vociferations that expressed it, until Sontag and Ungher, who 
had been singing the principal parts, turned his face towards 
the public, and proved, by the waving handkerchiefs and the 
universal motions of excitement to his organs of sight, the 
genuine triumph of which his ears refused him testimony. The 
pealing cheer this spectacle drew from the very hearts of all 
who witnessed it penetrated even to Beethoven’s deafness, and 
he must have quitted the scene with the consciousness of 
having set the seal upon his immortality.” But had Beethoven 
never heard, had he never possessed an ear in accord with the 
soul within him, or had there been no human ears to receive 
the appeal which through them he made to human souls, that 
mighty music had remained mute for ever, locked in the rugged 
cells of silence. 

The birds of prey have acuter hearing than the song-birds. 
It has been conjectured that the absence of speech in animals 
arises not from the defect of a vocal apparatus so much, as 
from their inability readily to note the articulated distinction 
of words. The successful attempts which, it is asserted,— 
without scientific verification— have been made to teach a few 
words to animals, prove, if we grant their reality, that the 
observation of words in animals is very slight and difficult to 
arouse. No animal has language proper of its own. A few 
gestures and a few cries form no language. No animal, not 
even the parrot of genius, has ever acquired a language. The 
most renowned parrots have had but a scanty vocabulary. 
Animals can neither speak nor understand a language. The 
few intelligent perceptions they have in connection with words 
are all in their own bounded sphere. A few words belonging 
to sense-perception they understand ; but since man began to 
notice his lowly fellow-creatures of the wild and of the home, 
he has never seen evidence that the animal can grasp a term of 
conception or of abstraction. Perhaps the best solution of the 
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fact that animals do not talk is that they have nothing to say ; 
but if they had the human ear, with the psychic which it 
organically represents, they would have much to say. Could 
we endow them with the ear of man we would begin to make 
them men. The ape, the anthropoid pet of modern science, is 
specially fond of imitating man; but it is not claimed that he 
has yet attempted to utter a word. It matters not as regards 
the main argument, whether the organs of hearing, or of articu- 
lation, or, as we believe, both, are involved. The psychic 
conditions of man, as a being of language, find their analogies 
in the separate or conjoint conditions of the organs of hearing 
and of speech. 

The same principle holds in all essential respects with the 
other senses. A dog who can by scent follow the winding track 
of a hare or of a fox, or reach his master by paths that have been 
trodden by many feet, is utterly unsusceptible to the thousand 
delicate odours of which man has perception. A dog has no 
measure of smell which makes him discontented with being a 
dog. A few of the coarser natural odours have an attraction 
for some of the animals, but none draw the animal out of itself. 
The odours of its food or medicine awake its chief suscepti- 
bilities. The swine is easily trained to hunt for truffles, but it 
might be difficult to teach him to hunt for violets. The dog 
never pauses in the heat of the chase, or after it, to inhale the 
fragrance of a wild-flower. The animal devours its food with 
a voracity which implies that food is pleasant to it, never with 
the human deliberation which refines and exalts even the 
appetites. The specific distinctions in their almost infinite 
range and delicacy, which can be traced and enjoyed by the 
human tongue and palate, are unknown to the animal. The 
household animals can, indeed, be educated to an enlargement 
of their circle of food; but they never prepare it for themselves, 
The extent to which they can be trained out of themselves into 
human ways is very slight. A dog may learn to eat pound- 
cake and drink coffee; but he bolts the one as he would bolt 
a mass of meat, and gulps the other as he would gulp water. 
He shows appetite, but never the gusto of the epicure. The 
dog feeds, he never dines. He fixes no hours for his meals, 
but, except when he is satisfied, takes his food whenever he 
can get it. It is true that the lower human races are very 
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coarse in their tastes, and modes of taking food; but the 
human measure is the one given us in the most highly 
developed of our race—the most human men, not the most 
animal men. The impulses and possibilities which belong to 
man, even on this seemingly common plane which he occupies 
with the brute, as a being dependent on food, are associated 
with the psychic character which has its expression in the 
organs of taste. 

Why there should be differences between the sense-func- 
tions of animals compared with animals, or of all animals 
as compared with man, is a question which physical science 
cannot answer. Genuine metaphysics can determine with 
the highest probability that the psychical is in each case 
the cause of the difference; and this answer holds equally 
valid whether we maintain that the psychical has the internal 
force that enables it, in each specific case, to do what is done 
with a relative independence of the organ itself, or whether we 
believe it to be most probable that the psychic determines the 
very sort of organ best fitted for its ends. A Paganini and a 
bar-room fiddler make very different music with the same 
violin ; but the difference is still more marked if a Paganini 
has a violin worthy of him, and a musical scraper has a fiddle 
worthy of him. The human soul is Paganini with a matchless 
set of Cremonas for the production of its music. 

The distinction between human sensation and the animal 
sensation is very marked when we come to different processes 
of handling and feeling. As regards feeling, the animal body, 
however clothed, is able at comparatively few points to mark 
the finer changes of temperature, the more delicate distinc- 
tions made by pressure, the lighter grades of touch. The 
skin of man is throughout susceptible to the fine impressions 
at every point. In a measure great even where it is least, 
it has the power of imparting the impression to the nerves, 
which are the media of feeling. But above all, in the human 
hand, touch and feeling are combined with the power of hand- 
ling in a degree to which all the organs of feeling and handling 
in animals are extremely imperfect. All the organs of touch and 
handling possessed by animals, however delicate they may be 
as to particular impressions and special powers, bear no com- 
parison with the finger-points of the human hand as instruments 
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of touch, and with the hand itself as the organ of that to which 
the hand alone gives adequate name. Man alone can handle. 
If that which most nearly approaches his power of handling 
in the entire animal world could be unified, it could not do 
what the hand of man does. In the human organ of handling 
we are again struck with the characteristic of the unlimited 
nature of its range, the harmony of its functions with all the 
other functions, its broadness and its narrowness, its telescopic 
sweeps, its microscopic nicety. It helps to hold the balance 
in which the stars are weighed. It helps to direct the eye as 
it ranges from the infinitely vast down toward the infinitely 
little. 
CHARLES P. KRAUTH. 





Art. VIIL—The Exclusiveness of Christianity." 


a= the claims of the religion of Christ absolutely exclusive 

of those of all other religions? Have we or have we not 
the right to speak of it as the universal religion? Granting 
that Christianity is the best religion for us, grant even that it 
is really the best in itself, alone and incomparably superior to 
all the other religions of men, is it true that in the present 
state of the nations of the world, it is practically the best for 
all peoples, and has any exclusive claim upon the faith and 
allegiance of all mankind? This is one of the questions of 
the day. And it is to be observed that neither of the assump- 
tions made is such as in itself to compel an affirmative answer 
to the question. It is, without doubt, quite conceivable that 
of two or more religious systems one should be essentially 
superior to the rest, and yet not be the best, all things con- 
sidered, for a particular people or age. We shall easily be 
able to see this if we take, for example, any two non-Christian 
religions, as, ¢.g. Islam and Buddhism. And the same thing 
may be true as regards two religions admitted to be super- 
natural revelations. As Christians, we believe what is implied 
in the statement of the apostle Paul, that Christ was revealed 


1 From The Presbyterian Review. 
VOL. XXIX.—NO, CXIII. 21 
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in “the fulness of time;” that for a former dispensation, 
Judaism, although a form of religion inferior to Christianity, 
was better for the time then present. Paul states in a single 
sentence both the fact and the reason of it as follows: “ When 
we were children, we were in bondage under the elements of 
the world.” Judaism had a mission ; the fulness of time had 
not come for the revelation of the Christ of God, and Judaism, 
though not better than Christianity for our time, was better 
for that time. This we shall all admit as regards Judaism 
and Christianity. May we not extend the application of the 
principle, and suppose that in like manner, although the 
religion of Christ may be both best for us and best in itself, 
yet other religions, as, ¢.g. Islam, Buddhism, Taouism, although 
far inferior in themselves, and unsatisfying to ovr minds, may 
still be best adapted to the people who receive them ? 

Many are ready with a prompt affirmative to this question. 
It is plausibly urged that the very fact that a particular 
religion has secured acceptance with any people, is prima 
facie evidence that it has met their conscious wants and 
satisfied them; if not, why did they receive it? That it does 
not satisfy us does not prove, it is said, that it cannot satisfy 
them, but only that with that other people the religious con- 
sciousness is less developed, or developed differently from 
what it is with us. 

This view of the case very naturally commends itself to all, 
whether atheists, agnostics, or deists, who agree that there is 
no such thing as a supernatural revelation, and that, of con- 
sequence, all religions alike are of merely human origin and 
authority. Thus Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his First Principles, 
pp. 115, 117, 119, argues that all religions, although all alike 
false, may yet be useful and even necessary in their place. 
He says: “ We shall be under the necessity of contemplating 
the ultimate existence as some mode of being;” “and,” he 
adds, “we shall not err in doing this so long as we treat 
every notion we thus frame as merely a symbol, utterly 
without resemblance to that for which it stands.” This 
forming erroneous notions about God, only in due time to reject 
them, he thinks may yet be very useful as an intellectual 
discipline. Moreover, although no religion gives us anything 
like the truth about God, yet, he argues, “a real adaptation 
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exists between an established belief and the natures of those 
who defend it.” In fact, the false belief or system of belief 
may be a real necessity, meeting a real need. He says: “ As 
certainly as a barbarous race needs a harsh terrestrial rule . . . 
so certainly does such a race need a belief in a celestial rule 
that is similarly harsh.” Indeed, he thinks that “even now, 
for the great mass of men, unable through lack of culture to 
trace out with due clearness those good and bad consequences 
which conduct brings round through the established order of 
the unknowable, it is needful that there should be vividly 
depicted future torments and future joys.” Whatever may be 
our opinion as to the truth of his statement that a savage race of 
men really need to think of God as “ savage” and “ diabolical,” 
we must at least admit, that in the views set forth as to the 
relative claims of various religions, Mr. Spencer is at least for 
this once not inconsistent with himself. 

It is, however, a matter of more wonder when we find men 
who are neither atheists, agnostics, nor deists, but who profess 
to believe that the religion of Christ is a supernatural revela- 
tion from God, hasten, in the exceeding breadth of their 
charity, to express similar opinions. In the winter and spring 
of 1874, a series of four lectures on “ Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism” was delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, by a Mr. Bosworth Smith. The course was shortly 
published in a book with the above title, which met with such 
a degree of acceptance that in about a year a second edition 
was required. This work affords an excellent illustration of 
the line of thinking to which we refer. Mr. Smith is far 
enough from Mr. Spencer in his philosophical position. Ina 
word, he is careful in the most emphatic terms to declare his 
faith in the Christian religion as a true revelation from God to 
man. Comparing the religion of Mohammed with that of Christ 
he says: “The religion that he taught is below the purest 
form of our own, as the central figure of the Mohammedan 
religion is below the central figure of the Christian—a differ- 
ence vast and incommensurable.”* The character of Mohammed 
he admits to have been “ weak and erring ;” and, in contrast 
with this, goes on to say, that the challenge of Christ, “‘ Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?’ has never yet been fairly met, 


1 Mohammed and Mohammedanism, p. 344. 
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and that at this moment the character of Jesus of Nazareth 
stands alone in its spotless purity and unapproachable majesty.” 
Nor is this all; for he continues: “Is there one thoughtful 
person among us who has ever studied the character of Christ, 
and has not, in spite of ever-recurring difficulties and doubts, 
once and again burst into the centurion’s exclamation, ‘ Truly, 
this was the Son of God’?” Finally, he admits that “the 
methods of drawing near to God are not the same in the two 
religions ;” that, in fact, the Mohammedan “can hardly be 
said to approach God” at all; but he “gains the knowledge 
of God by listening to the lofty message of God’s prophet.” 
“The Christian,” on the other hand, “believes that he ap- 
proaches God by a process which, however difficult it may be 
to define, yet has had a real meaning to Christ’s servants, and 
has embodied itself in countless types of Christian character— 
that mysterious something which St. Paul calls a union with 
Christ.”* For all this, Mr. Smith denies that Christianity has 
any exclusive claim to the allegiance of men. On this point, 
he states his views as follows: “No religion is exclusively 
good, none exclusively bad ; any religion which has a real and 
continuous hold on a large body of mankind must satisfy a 
real spiritual need and be so far good. . . . What we have to 
do is to feel after God in each and all, assured that He is 
there, even if, haply, in our ignorance we can find no trace of 
Him.”* And so he thus speaks of Islam: “Sublime, eternal, 
unchangeable as its god, Islam appears to its votaries a religion 
worthy at once of the worshipper and of the being they wor- 
ship. And is it for us to say that it is not?”* And again he 
expresses the conviction that “the highest philosophy and the 
truest Christianity will one day agree in yielding to Mohammed 
the title of a prophet—a very prophet of God.”* Hence we 
are told that “there are two factors to be considered in testing 
the value of religion in any given case—the creed itself, and 
the people who receive it.”° That is, although Christianity 
is incomparably superior to every other religion, yet before 
we can decide whether it be on the whole the best religion for 
a given people, we must first know the people. Thus he tells 
us that “under the peculiar circumstances, historical, geo- 


1 Mohammed and Mohammedanism, pp. 293-295. 
2 Lbid. p. 63. 3 Jbid. p. 306. 4 Ibid. p. 344. 5 Thid. p. 296. 
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graphical, and ethnological,’ which we find in Africa, not 
Christianity, but Islam, “is the religion most likely to get 
hold on a vast scale of the native mind, and so in some 
measure to elevate the native character.”’ In like manner he 
regards Islam, and not Christianity, as the religion which is 
likely to prove the permanent faith of India. “Buddhism 
and Brahmanism may be driven out of India, but Moham- 
medanism never, except by the Mohammedan’s method of the 
sword.”* Indeed, in another place, this apostle of a universal 
charity expresses the opinion that Mohammedanism is “ per- 
haps the nearest approach to Christianity which the unpro- 
gressive portion of humanity can ever attain in masses ;” and, 
he adds, suggestively, “how large a part of the whole human 
race are unprogressive !—progress is the exception and not the 
rule with mankind.”* What all this means is summed up in 
the preface to the first edition, where he tells us that he 
“believes that there is a unity above and beyond that unity of 
Christendom which, properly understood, all earnest Christians 
so much desire; a unity which rests upon the belief that the 
children of one Father may worship Him under different 
names;... that they may all have one hope, even if they 
have not one faith.”* Thus, though by different roads; the 
agnostic and the Broad Churchman reach the same practical 
conclusion. With Mr. Spencer and his school, Christianity 
is the best of many religions, all more or less false; with Mr. 
Smith, it is the best among many religions, all more or less 
true. Both agree that in any case the religion of Christ has 
no claims exclusive of those of other religions ; and that the 
question as to what religion may be best adapted to a par- 
ticular people is one which can only be answered when we 
know the people themselves. But that a religion prevails 
among a given people is of itself prima facie evidence that it 
really meets and satisfies their needs. 

We have set forth these views with somewhat of fulness 
and detail, and not, we venture to think, without some reason. 
We suspect that they are much more common than many 
would imagine, and, in a form half-defined, influence the think- 
ing of not a few who pass with themselves and others for 


? Mohammed and Mohammedanism, p. 56. 2 Ibid. p. 59. 
5 Ibid. p. 295. 4 Ibid. p. xxv. 
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orthodox Christians. Whatever may be any one’s opinion 
as to their essential correctness or otherwise, there can be no 
doubt as to the importance of the question raised. This is 
true whether we regard them in their bearing upon our doc- 
trinal belief or upon our practical duty. In the first place, if 
we take even the scantiest fragments of the New Testament, 
which a certain type of modern criticism would leave us, it is 
plain that the writers of our Gospels and first preachers of the 
religion of Christ had no such views as we have set forth. 
According to their account, the charge which they received 
from Jesus Christ ran thus: “Go teach all nations!” “Be 
my witnesses unto the ends of the earth!” They were, more- 
over, to demand instant faith in the message under the penalty 
denounced by the authority of Christ, of the condemning wrath 
of God in the day of judgment. If, however, Mr. Bosworth 
Smith is right in the views which he advocates, then one of 
two things is true: either Christ taught this Broad Church 
gospel, in which case all His first disciples misunderstood 
Him; or they did not misunderstand Him, in which case 
Christ Himself was mistaken. In the former case we cannot 
trust Christ because we are not sure enough of the record to 
know what He really taught; for who knows how much else 
may have been misunderstood? If we accept the record, then 
we know that Christ made a mistake in giving His disciples 
the great commission. Thus, in the second place, it will 
follow, on the above supposition, that the charter and com- 
mission, on the strength of which the Church has done, and 
is still doing, her great missionary work, and which has ever 
been, and still is, the inspiration of her most heroic deeds, is 
utterly invalid, and her work, however benevolent in intention, 
has behind it no divine warrant. We dare not any longer 
preach, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; he 
that believeth not, shall be damned,” for we do not know 
whether this be true or not. This modern interpreter of the 
gospel of Christ gives the missionary a very different charge ; 
he says that no serious-minded person could wish the Moham- 
medans to give up their unfaltering belief in the divine mission 
of their prophet; and tells Christian missionaries that “if 
they are ever to win over Mohammedans to Christianity, they 
must alter their tactics; .... must not discredit the great 
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Arabian prophet, nor throw doubts upon his mission, but 
pay him that homage which is his due,”’ which, whether it 
be true or not, again we insist, is in obvious contrast with that 
which the Church, for the past eighteen hundred years, has 
understood to be her message to the nations, 

After this full statement of opposing views, we return to the 
question with which we started: Do the claims of the religion 
of Christ exclude, or not, those of all other religions? In so 
far as the negative of this question is argued from atheistic, 
agnostic, or deistic premises, it is plain that the validity of 
the conclusion stands or falls with the validity of those pre- 
mises. If either there be no God, or if He cannot be known, 
or if, for any reason, a supernatural revelation from God be 
impossible, then, of course, it is perfectly clear that Christianity 
can have no exclusive claim upon the faith of men. On any 
of these suppositions Christianity, in common with all the 
other religions of the world, is a purely human thing, and can 
have no more authority than is possible to any set of fallible 
human opinions. On this assumption, Mr. Spencer’s conclu- 
sion is quite reasonable, that as one form of civil government 
may be best adapted to one time or people, and another to 
another, so also it may be in religion; and that the whole 
question as to what form of religious belief, if any, may be the 
best for a certain people, is purely one of expediency. From 
this point of view it is plain that any argument for the ex- 
clusive character of the claims of the religion of Christ must 
be, first of all, an argument for theism as opposed to anti- 
theism, or for supernaturalism as opposed to naturalism. Till 
these questions are settled, it is clear that all other arguments 
are irrelevant. If, however, we assume here the validity of 
the argument for theism, and against deistic naturalism ; if, 
for example, as against Mr. Spencer, God, though not to be 
comprehended, may yet be really and truly known to exist 
and to be possessed of certain attributes; if, moreover, as 
against the deist, it be granted that it is inconceivable that a 
free, personal, and almighty Spirit, the creator of the world, 
should not have the power of revealing Himself in a manner 
supernatural to His intelligent creatures, then we at once 
confront the question whether there has ever been such a 


1 Mohammed and Mohammedanism, pp. 336, 342. 
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revelation of the will of God to man; and, granting that we 
have such revelation in the religion of Jesus Christ, the 
question whether it be the only revelation of divine authority 
to man is now before us. In the present article we propose 
to deal with this question as to the exclusive claims of the 
religion of Christ, not as raised by unbelievers, but by professed 
believers in that religion as a divine and supernatural revela- 
tion. In the comparison of religion, which may be necessary 
to our argument, we shall restrict ourselves to the three 
religions of Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Islam. There is 
abundant reason for this selection. They represent severally 
three distinct lines of anti-Christian opposition, namely, 
Atheism, Pantheism, and Theism ; with the exception of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, they will be admitted to represent the 
highest existing types of religion; and finally, as a matter of 
fact, the three, between them, stand pre-eminent in the number 
of their votaries, which, according to the latest estimates, can 
hardly be less than 800,000,000 of the human race. 

What precisely is the question before us? It is not, on the 
present occasion, whether Christianity be a true revelation 
from God. This is admitted on both sides. It is not whether 
or not all religions have in them somewhat of essential moral 
truth. This again is freely granted. It is often persistently 
assumed that those who affirm the exclusive claims of Chris- 
tianity ignore or deny the existence of spiritual truth in other 
religious systems; but the assumption is utterly false. The 
writer has had abundant opportunity to observe that, in India 
for example, both native and foreign missionaries continually 
avail themselves with gladness of the many testimonies to the 
truth of God which are scattered through the sacred books of 
the people. But it is to be further remarked that it seems to 
be constantly forgotten on the other side, that the mere 
presence of truth in an alleged revelation is not enough to 
prove that it is really such, except it can be shown that the 
knowledge of such truth, in any case, could only have been 
obtained in a manner supernatural. God has revealed 
Himself in the physical universe. “The heavens declare His 
glory.” He has revealed Himself in the moral nature of all 
men, so that Paul expressly says, that in this way they who 
have not the written law “are a law unto themselves.” It is 
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perfectly plain that the recognition and expression in any 
religion of truths revealed in nature to all mankind cannot of 
itself warrant us in inferring that the religion in question is, 
in any proper use of the terms, a supernatural revelation from 
God. Nor should we forget that truth supernaturally revealed 
may easily be borrowed by one religion from another. But its 
presence in that religion, under such conditions, obviously 
gives us no reason to speak of that religion as a divine revela- 
tion. Not only is this hypothesis quite possible, but it is the 
notorious fact that the Koran in particular is full of ideas 
which indeed could not have been derived from the revelation 
of God in nature, but which have been taken directly from the 
Christian revelation. Mr. Smith’s whole argument to prove 
that Mohammedanism is entitled to be regarded as no less 
truly than Christianity a revelation from God, is marked by 
entire forgetfulness of these almost self-evident principles. 
He comprehends his whole argument to prove that Moham- 
medanism might almost be called “another form of Chris- 
tianity,” under the three following heads: its monotheism ; its 
spirituality, as opposed to all sacerdotalism and idolatry ; and, 
finally, its reverence for Christ. But when we apply the 
simple test above suggested, the argument at once collapses. 
For, as regards the monotheism and the spirituality of Islam, 
to say nothing of the influence of Jewish and Christian tribes 
scattered in those days throughout Arabia, Mohammed could 
certainly have learned all that, and doubtless did in the first 
instance, from the works of God without him and within him, 
as did the Hanifites and seekers after God, such as Zaid and 
Waraka, who appeared in the moral darkness of Arabia in 
those days. As for his reverence for Christ, it requires surely 
no hypothesis of a supernatural revelation to explain that. 
His familiar intercourse with Christians is a quite sufficient 
explanation. To sum up this part of the argument, we may 
safely challenge any one out of all the treasures of Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, and Islam, to produce any moral sentiment or 
truth or religious idea which cannot be accounted for except 
on the hypothesis of a supernatural revelation within the 
sphere of that religion ; a single fact or truth which might not 
have been learned either from the light of nature, or, as in the 
case of Mohammedanism, from either Christianity or Judaism. 
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The contrast in this case with the gospel is too evident to need 
more than a mention. 

Nor, in the third place, is the question before us whether or 
not other religions than the Christian or the Jewish may not 
have been, or still be, in some sense schoolmasters to bring 
men to Christ. This is freely admitted. In such a case, of 
course, it will be true that they will have a certain adaptedness 
to the peoples among whom they prevail. But adaptedness to 
the requirements of the divine government is by no means 
the same thing with adaptedness to the spiritual needs of sin- 
ful men. Thus we may freely admit that the non-Christian 
religions have an indispensable and necessary place and func- 
tion in the plan of the divine government. But it does not 
follow that they were therefore from God, or that their place 
and function is to lead men into peace and reconciliation with 
God. “ Behold, is it not of the Lord of Hosts that the nations 
shall labour as in the very fire, and weary themselves for very 
vanity?” But that does not prove that the “ vanity” is from 
God. 

But the question is precisely this: whether Christianity is 
or is not the only revelation from God of present authority, 
which has come, not in any way of mere nature whatsoever, 
but in a way above nature, as a direct communication from 
God to man; and whether, this being so, its claims upon the 
faith and allegiance of men are instant, universal, and exclusive 
of those of every other religion whatsoever. 

The first and most obvious fact which bears upon the 
answer to this question is the simple fact that the Christian 
religion indisputably claims for itself just this position. The 
truth of this statement does not depend upon our views as to 
the nature or extent of inspiration of the New Testament, or 
of any part of it. Whatever any one may think about these 
matters, the fact remains that the New Testament is at least 
the highest extant historical authority as to what Christ and 
His apostles may have believed and taught. And it lies on the 
very face of this record that the religion of Christ, as therein 
set forth, claims an authority which is utterly exclusive of all 
like claims made from any other quarter whatsoever. It claims 
to be, not one of many more or less full and complete and 
divinely given religions, but, in its historical connection with 
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Judaism, the one only religion supernaturally revealed from 
God to man. It claims to set forth, not a way of salvation, not 
the best way of salvation, but the only way of salvation. This 
is indeed involved in the very command to preach this gospel 
to, not some, but “all nations.” If that gospel be not equally 
adapted to the needs of all nations, then Christ herein made a 
great mistake. In denouncing damnation against all who, 
hearing, should reject it, He was guilty of the greatest in- 
justice. But this is not merely inferred, but it is again and 
again broadly and categorically asserted. “There is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved.” “There is one God and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” “The things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God ; 
and I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils.” 
“ He that believeth on the Son hath life; and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life.” “Every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; and every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God.” Such, then, are the undisputed facts of 
the record. What is to be done with them? The religion 
of Christ, judged by the only documents which profess in 
any authoritative way to expound them; judged, moreover, 
we may add, by the whole history of its early propagation, 
makes a claim explicitly excluding all other religions from the 
same category with itself. Instead of teaching us to regard 
Mohammed, Buddha, Confucius, and other leaders and 
founders of the ethnic religions, as Mr. Smith and his like 
would have us, as prophets of God, Christ and His apostles 
stigmatise all such as “false prophets,” “antichrists,”’ and 
“thieves and robbers,” who “come, not to save, but to kill 
and to destroy.” What, again we ask, is to be done with these 
facts? If it be asserted that we have not in such sentiments 
a part of the original teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, we de- 
mand the evidence to prove the assertion. We ask for so 
much as a trace of the contrary doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment or in the history of the early Church. Moreover, 
since, on this hypothesis, it is apparent that the New Testa- 
ment is not a reliable source of information as to the content 
of the revelation which it is admitted Christ brought to men, 
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we demand that a more reliable source be pointed out. If 
this cannot be done, then what has become of the revelation ? 
But if we admit the historical accuracy of the New Testament, 
even in so far as it purports to be an account of the actual 
teaching of our Lord and His apostles, then, beyond all con- 
troversy, Christ and His apostles preached Christianity as 
exclusive of all other religions whatsoever. If that be true, 
then it settles the question, and books like this Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism need to be re-written throughout in 
the light of that fact. Let us not misapprehend the issue. 
This claim is not a claim to the exclusive possession of all 
moral truth, but a claim to be the only supernatural revelation 
from God to man, and, as such, to present the only possible 
way of salvation. If this claim be denied, it can only be 
either on the ground that Christ was mistaken, or that we 
have not in the New Testament a reliable account of what 
Christ really taught. In either ‘case our ground of faith in 
Christ is but a shifting sand. To affirm in lofty terms upon 
the glory of Christ and the supreme perfection of His religion 
as a revelation from God to man, and in the same breath to 
assert that, though the best, it is not the only revelation, is 
only to evince one’s ignorance as to what the religion of 
Christ really is. 

But not only is the position we assail logically incompatible 
with the claims of the gospel itself, and with any real faith in 
it as a revelation from God: we may go still further. We 
affirm that the differences which exist between Christianity 
and the various ethnic religions are such as to make it abso- 
lutely certain that they cannot all alike be revelations from a 
God of truth. We admit freely that there are certain moral 
truths which are recognised more or less distinctly in all alike. 
We admit that there may be real differences which are not 
incompatible with the hypothesis of a common divine origin. 
We admit that different religions may differ greatly in their 
fulness and completeness, or in the proportion which various 
truths occupy in the revelation; and yet, both be from God. 
Of this fact Judaism will occur to every one as a familiar 
illustration. But for all this, it remains true that to prove 
that all religions are, in any true sense of the words, from 
God, they must not teach contradictories. One may tell 
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more, another less, of God, but they must not affirm contra- 
dictories concerning Him. If one such contradiction be 
proven in the original form of any two religions, then no 
amount of moral truth that we may notwithstanding find in 
both, will warrant us in saying that both religions as such are 
from the God of Truth. We affirm that this is precisely the 
case as between Christianity and all other religions, without a 
single exception. 

The following illustrations will abundantly establish this 
assertion. First, as to the being of God, Christianity affirms 
that there is one God and Father of all, “ of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things,” and declares the belief of 
this to be absolutely fundamental and essential: “He that 
cometh to God, must believe that He is.’ This the Buddha 
ignored or denied. We are told that he recognised no Supreme 
Deity ;”’ that he regarded the question whether the world 
owed its existence to God or not, as “an inquiry that tended 
to no profit.”* Brahmanism, going to the opposite extreme, 
affirms that all that is, is God :— 


“ Nothing exists but Brahm ; when aught else 
Appears to be, ’tis like the mirage, false.” 


Here, then, to go no further, Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Brahmanism stand in blank contradiction, each to the others, 
and that as regards the most fundamental of all questions. 
Whichever one be true, the other two are ipso facto false. Are 
all three revelations from God? The case does not improve if 
we inquire further. As to the attributes of God, Buddhism, 
of course, is silent; Brahmanism says : 


“ Tmperishable, without form, unbound 
By qualities, without distinctive works, 
Without a name, know that indeed as Brahma.”* 

How is it with Islam? Mr. Smith will be no prejudiced 
judge. What does he say? “Mohammed’s notion of God 
had never been that of a great moral being who designs that 
the creatures He has created should, from love and gratitude to 
Him, become one with Him, or even assimilated to Him.”* 

1 Indian Wisdom, Monier Williams, p. 57. 
2 Buddhism, Rhys Davids, p. 87. 


3 Atma Bodha, trans. in Indian Wisdom, p. 123. 
* Mohammed and Mohammedanism, p. 199. 
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Can the teachings of all three of these be reconciled with each 
other or with Christianity ? 

As to the nature and condition of man, the fact of sin and 
misery cannot be well denied ; but Buddhism and Brahman- 
ism agree in denying that man is a free agent, and therein 
deny that personal responsibility for sin on which the Chris- 
tian Scriptures so strenuously insist. And Islam also, as is 
well known, though arguing from different premises, reaches 
the same practical conclusion. Are the doctrines of freedom 
and of necessity, of responsibility and non-responsibility, both 
revealed by God as truths? Finally, as in all these other 
fundamental matters, so in regard to the method of salva- 
tion, each of these three stands in irreconcilable contra- 
diction both with each of the others and with Christianity. 
Buddhism proposes that man shall save himself by moral and 
ceremonial observances ; Brahmanism, that he shall save him- 
self by a transcendental intuition of the unconditioned Brahm 
and various ritual observances, supposed to be more or less 
helpful thereto. Islam declares repentance to be the ordinary, 
but not the necessary, condition of salvation.’ Salvation by a 
substituted victim it emphatically denies. As these are in 
contradiction to each other on the one question which of all 
others is of the most transcendent personal importance, so do 
they all alike directly contradict therein the most explicit 
testimony of the gospel of Christ. Therein we are taught that 
no man can save himself in any way; that “without the 
shedding of blood,” and that the blood of the incarnate Son of 
God, “there is no remission of sin ;” that before even this can 
avail to the individual he must be made over by the power of 
God—in a word, be “born again,” and “believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ” that he may be saved. It declares, finally, no 
less explicitly, that this is not only one way of salvation, but the 
only way of salvation. There is not to be found a solitary 
exception or limitation to those solemn words: “He that 
believeth not shall be damned.” “He that believeth on the 
Son hath life, and he that believeth not the Son, shall not see 

1 « By repentance, all sins may be pardoned, and it is God’s prerogative if 
He please, without repentance to pardon all sins, except that of imputing 
plurality to Him ; or again, if He please, to visit His wrath upon the very 


smallest of all transgressions.” —Masslavi Syed Ahmad Khan, in Introduction 
to Commentary on the Hebrew text of the Book of Genesis. 
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life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” But this will 
suffice. How or on what principle, with the utmost stretch of 
charity and latitude of interpretation, these four religions, 
which thus contradict each other on matters the most funda- 
mental to all religion, can all alike be called more or less full 
revelations from the God of righteousness and truth, we leave 
to others to show. Most, we believe, will grant our conclusion 
from such facts as these, that if Christianity be in very truth a 
revelation from God, then it is certain that neither Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, nor Islam can be such a revelation; and that if 
it have any claim at all to the faith and allegiance of mankind, 
that claim, in the very nature of the case, must be for ever 
exclusive of all others. 

But it is argued by those against whom we contend that 
Christianity is not in point of fact adapted to all men. It is 
suited, say some, only to the higher races; to the Western, as 
distinguished from the Eastern races, say others. That 
while no doubt it would be good for other races to receive the 
gospel, still, as a matter of fact, it appears to be beyond 
them, or, in some of its essential ideas, foreign to their line of 
thinking. Under these circumstances, we are told, Buddhism, 
Islam, or some other form of faith must be accepted, as may 
best meet the case. As to the capacity of these other creeds 
to meet and fill man’s sense of need, we are told, that while 
they do not meet our sense of need, they may yet satisfy 
races of a different type or an inferior moral development. 
To all this much might be said. And first, the truth of the 
Christian religion being admitted, it is to be observed that all 
this stands flatly opposed to the teaching of Christ. If any- 
thing is clear, alike from the New Testament and from all 
history, it is this, that Christ professed to be a Saviour, not 
for some men, but for al/ men. He told His disciples to go, 
not to certain races, but “ into all the world,” and preach His 
gospel “ to every creature.” If the gospel be not adapted to 
all races, then Christ was mistaken, and the great commission 
is but the language of an erring enthusiasm, little to be trusted 
as a guidance for eternity. 

But we affirm, in the second place, that it is a moral impos- 
sibility that even the three religions above considered, con- 
fessedly the highest and best of the non-Christian religions, 
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should ever satisfy the needs of any race of men, however 
low in the scale of moral development, or sprung from what- 
ever stock. Take Buddhism, for example. Not the attractive 
character of its founder, nor the high morality which he incul- 
cated, can compensate for the stubborn fact that Buddhism, as 
delivered to the world by Sakya Muni, was a religion without 
a God. But a religion without a God, a religion which denies 
the existence of the soul, and holds forth annihilation as the 
final issue of all the struggles of life—surely it is too much to 
be asked to believe that such a religion can be adapted to the 
needs of any creature which has a soul, or a single longing, 
however vague and transient, for a life after death. What 
better can be said of Brahmanism, which as a system offers the 
worshipper no personal God, and teaches him that all his fears 
and aspirations are born of illusion and end in eternal uncon- 
sciousness ? Is it possible, can any one believe that weak and 
sinful man, reaching out in the dimness for the strong arm of 
a personal God, can be satisfied when he finds that he has 
grasped after all but a shadow in a dream? Is it a moral 
possibility that any man who has ever felt a longing to be 
anything better than he is, can be satisfied when he is told, as 
the Brahman will tell him, that all he is and all he is to be, 
all his sins and crimes, and all their distressing sequences of 
pain and anguish, are for him eternally fixed by an eternal, 
necessary, inexorable, and most irreversible fate? Can any 
man soberly believe that under any conceivable conditions the 
dreary negations and illusions of atheism or pantheism should 
satisfy the heart better than the faith of a personal God and 
Father? And Islam—can even Islam satisfy the heart of a 
sinner, when it tells him in the words of the Koran that 
“nothing shall be imputed to a man but his own labour”? 
Can it really be better for any sinful man to be told that, than 
to hear the gracious words, “The Lord hath laid upon Him 
the iniquity of us all”? 

Again, granting, as we safely may, that all peoples have not 
developed in them the sense of moral and spiritual need which 
we have, does it follow that the gospel is not therefore so well 
adapted to them? Surely, in all reason we should rather 
argue that the lower in the scale of moral development a 
people may be, the more urgent and imperative the need of 
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the stimulus of the great ideas of God, and personality, and 
eternity, and atoning love, to rouse into consciousness, if 
possible, the dormant sensibilities of the soul. That an 
ignorant man, with a malaria-breeding pool behind his house, 
is not conscious of any harm to himself as resulting from it, 
scarcely proves that for that man the most wholesome thing 
is a stench. 

But it is asserted that the actual reception of any form of 
religion proves that it did meet their conscious needs, else it 
would not have been received. But we venture in reply the 
affirmation, that the history of the development of doctrine 
in every religion goes to prove the contrary. It is indeed 
admitted that each religion, as it has first presented itself for 
the acceptance of men, has contained and offered to men 
certain elements of truth, to the power of which it has owed 
much of its success. Such, notably, was the case with Bud- 
dhism. In its doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man, 
as opposed to the tyranny of caste, it met a great need of the 
time. Such was the case again with Islam, in its emphatic 
proclamation of the great truth of the essential unity of God 
as opposed to the everywhere prevailing idolatry. But this 
does not prove that these really satisfied the spiritual needs of 
those who first received them. A sinner looking for some 
sufficient hope for the future could not rest with a knowledge 
of either the brotherhood of man or the unity of God, however 
good these might be in their place. And so it has come to 
pass that while Cliristianity, after eighteen hundred years, in 
all its various forms, Eastern or Western, Greek, Roman, or 
Protestant, retains still all the great fundamental truths of the 
personality and unity of God, the Deity and atonement of 
Christ, and is essentially the same body of doctrine which was 
first delivered by our Lord and His apostles, of the non- 
Christian religions there is not one of which this can be said. 
There has been not merely logical development of doctrine, as 
in the case of Christianity, but an addition of elements utterly 
foreign to the original system. But it is not the mere fact of 
such changes that concerns us so much as the character of those 
changes. As a matter of fact, it would appear that these have 
to a great extent consisted in efforts to supply those lacking 
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elements of faith which are the distinguishing characteristics 
of the religion of Christ. 

The personality of God, a divine incarnation for human 
salvation, the remission of sin by the shedding of blood, these 
are the special and most essential doctrines of the Christian 
system ; and if in any religion any of these ideas have at first 
been wanting, there has been, in the case of each of the three 
great historic religions to which we have referred, an attempt 
in some way to supply the lack. If such doctrines have had 
a logical place in the system, so much the better ; if not, they 
have sooner or later been added, even in defiance of logical 
consistency, and sometimes in direct contradiction to the 
fundamental articles of the original creed. Taught by no 
one, led, as it were, by a kind of spiritual instinct, a faintly 
recognised sense of need, the disciples of each of these religions 
have sought to supply, often indeed in crude and superstitious 
fancies, those special and peculiar ideas which the Christian 
religion alone possesses as matters of blessed fact and abiding 
reality. And herein lies our argument: that all this goes to 
show, not that these religions have been felt to meet the con- 
scious needs of those who first received them, but the exact 
reverse. Even those blind efforts which the adherents of 
various religions have made to adapt them more closely to 
their necessities, bear involuntary testimony to the adapted- 
ness and necessity to all men of those great doctrines which 
in their full historical form are the distinguishing truths of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

In illustration, first let us take the case of Buddhism. The 
original system as propounded by Sakya Muni was very simple. 
Fundamental are the so-called four noble truths, viz. that 
sorrow is inseparable from existence; that its cause is desire ; 
that sorrow is therefore to be removed by the extinction of 
desire for all things, either good or evil, which is nirvdna ; 
and that the path to this is eightfold, as follows—rightness 
in belief, thoughts, language, actions, mode of livelihood, 
application, memory, and meditation. And the final issue of 
all this is parinirvdna, annihilation. This, in merest outline, 
is original Buddhism. Sakya Muni did not himself profess to 
be anything more than a man. As he entirely ignored the 
existence of a God, he could not profess to have received his 
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doctrine by any manner of divine revelation or supernatural 
illumination. He did not propose himself to save men, but 
only to teach them how to save themselves, and that, not from 
sin, but from sorrow, by walking in the eightfold path. Was 
it possible that this should satisfy the heart of man even in 
India ? that men should accept and quietly rest in a religion 
absolutely without a God? History answers, No! Scarcely 
had this new religion been given to the world, when men 
began to add to it ideas wholly alien, thereby to meet if 
possible the crying wants of the soul. Materialism, even 
when dressed up like Buddhism, in the garb of a religion, 
could not satisfy. First, men needed a personal God; then 
they needed, not so much a teacher as a Saviour, and a Saviour, 
moreover, sinless and divine. And so men, working no doubt 
unconsciously, set themselves to incorporate these ideas into 
the religion of Sakya Muni. In Southern Asia this process 
is witnessed in the gradual growth of the legend of the Buddha. 
First, the Buddha, Sakya Muni, was declared to have been 
without sin, omniscient and almighty. Then men said that 
he had pre-existed for ages in the heavenly glory, and that for 
the salvation of men he came into this world in the form of a 
god of light, and became incarnate in the womb of a virgin. 
And so the son of the king of Benares was at last practically 
made into an incarnate God and Redeemer. The Northern 
development of Buddhism was much more elaborate, but 
testifies to the sense of the same wants. Sakya Muni had 
taught that he was but one of a succession of religious teachers 
appearing in the history of the world from time to time, to 
point men to the path of righteousness. Others were to come 
after him, and to do in their turn a work like his. In par- 
ticular, the faith and expectation of the Thibetan Buddhists 
fixed upon the so-called Maitreya Buddha, who, as they 
believe, is to appear and conquer sin and sorrow. This 
Maitreya Buddha, and all others yet to come, are supposed 
to be existent through ages in the heavenly world, as Bod- 
hisatvas, exalted beings yet to be manifested on the earth. 
Of these Bodhisatvas, three, called Vajrapani, Manjusrt, 
and Avalokiteswara, came at last to be regarded as three 
gods, severally representing the ideas of wisdom, power, and 
mercy. And even thus the blank atheism of Sakya Muni 
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was left far behind. But if the heart of man could not rest 
in atheism, neither could it be content with tritheism. And 
so, in due time, some at least of the Thibetans reached the 
conception of one supreme spiritual being whom they term 
the Adibuddha—< Primal Buddha.” This Primal Buddha 
is affirmed to be infinite, self-existent, and omniscient. Not, 
indeed, immediately, but mediately, after the manner con- 
ceived by the ancient Gnostics, by a threefold succession of 
emanations, he created the worlds. In particular, all the 
earthly Buddhas are manifestations of his eternal essence. As 
the Avralokiteswara, the Lord of providential mercy, he is 
believed to be continually incarnated in the person of the 
Grand Llama on the throne of Lhassa in Thibet.! Such, in 
the merest outline, has been the doctrinal development of 
Buddhism. Superstitious as it may seem to us, it is none the 
less profoundly instructive. It teaches that Buddhism, as 
delivered by its founder, did not meet and satisfy the needs of 
men. The soul cries out for a personal God and hearer of 
prayer; for an incarnate God and Redeemer. There was 
indeed no logical place for these conceptions in the religion of 
Sakya Muni. But, logical or not, the heart of man demanded 
and obtained a place for them in the popular religion. Thus 
the history of Buddhism is a confession of want, want of a 
personal God and incarnate Saviour; and if it be admitted 
that Buddhism has not yet found these, then it is plain that 
Buddhism is not, and cannot be, adapted to the needs of man. 

Such has been the history of an atheistic religion. Let us 
now take the case of a pantheistic faith, When, about the 
year 600 or 700 of our era, Buddhism disappeared from the 
place of power in India, modern Brahmanism, a system of pure 
pantheism, took its place. Its fundamental principles are 
as follows: God, Brahm, is the only real and true existence. 
The human soul and the world are, therefore, truly God. 
Personality and free will are illusions; so also, by necessary 
consequence, are sin and righteousness. Salvation, therefore, 
consists simply in deliverance from the necessity of repeated 
births into this illusory world of personality, and reabsorption 
in the infinite deity. This salvation is to be reached by means 
of jnrdna, knowledge, i.c. the intuition of our identity with God. 


1 Buddhism, Rhys Davids ; chap. viii. 
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These propositions express the essential principles of modern 
Hindu theology. Has this satisfied the people? As in the case 
of Buddhism, history answers, No! The people want a personal 
God; nor are they equal to any transcendental intuition. 
And so it was that Shivaism, or the doctrine that Shiva was the 
true personal God and Creator of the world, and that men were 
to raise themselves to God, not by knowledge, but by works of 
a painful asceticism, became a popular form of faith. But 
neither could Shivaism satisfy. For man craves a God who 
is accessible and merciful. And Shivaism is only terrible. 
Man, moreover, is not equal to the task of saving himself by 
works any more than by knowledge ; and so the next develop- 
ment of Hinduism, still feeling its way after those truths which 
the gospel alone reveals, was Vaishnavism, or the worship of 
Vishnu as the Supreme Lord and Creator of the world. The 
Vaishnavist holds that salvation is to be attained, not by 
knowledge or by works, but by biakti, or devotion to Vishnu, 
and that to Vishnu as incarnate in Ram or Krishna, who are 
to-day the favourite gods of the Hindus. And still the heart 
of the Hindu is apparently not yet satisfied. For all these 
incarnations, it is admitted, were sinful like ourselves. Hence 
we are told that yet another incarnation of the Deity is still 
to come, the nishkalank avatdr, or sinless incarnation, who in 
the end of time, being born of a virgin, is to appear riding on 
a white horse, with a two-edged sword in his hand, for the 
destruction of all wickedness and the establishment of right- 
eousness in the earth. Thus the history of Hinduism, like that 
of Buddhism, shows that men cannot rest long in a religion 
which does not tell of a personal and incarnate God and 
Saviour. But the testimony to this truth is still more clear ; 
for all through the course of modern Hinduism men have 
from time to time arisen, like Madhava, Kabir, Tulsi Das, and 
others, who gave expression, often with great power, to senti- 
ments utterly foreign to the pantheism in the midst of which 
they lived. In a life of Tirwvallava, the author of the Cural, 
a poem in the highest repute among the Tamul people of 
South India, we find language which has no force except the 
personality of God be assumed. Thus :— 


“Though God cannot be seen, he knoweth all 
Our many needs. He feedeth every day 
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The frog that on the forest rock doth craw] : 
And from our birth till now hath found a way 

To give us day by day our daily food. 

If thus it pleaseth him to do us good 

Will not the future bring us plenitude?” 


“Such strife 
With God is wrong. On earth all things that are, 
Are those that ought to be. We may not bar 
The course of things, else we God’s world may mar.” * 


And in North India Tulsi Diis has said,—- 
“In darkness deep men practise their religion 
With fast and alms, and sacrifice and repetitions vain. 
If God himself rain not upon the earth, 
For all man’s sowing there will be no grain.” 


And Kabir also had complained,— 


“Lord, Lord, all men are saying, 
But I have another concern ; 
I’m not acquainted with the Lord ; 
Oh, whither shall I turn ?” 


And again,— 


“ With what face can I approach Thee? Shame cometh unto me! 
I have sinned, and Thou hast seen it! How canst Thou delight in me?” 


Such illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
these will suffice. It should be plain enough that, according 
to history itself, it is not true that a pantheistic religion, any 
more than an atheistic creed, has been able to satisfy the 
heart of man. The whole history of Hinduism witnesses to 
a continual effort to adapt the prevailing creed to the unsatis- 
fied needs of the soul. In attempting to do this, men have 
added, often at the expense of all logical consistency, those 
elements which Christianity alone supplies in fact ; or, when 
too clear-sighted for that, have taught such doctrines in the 
form of a protest against the hollow worthlessness of the 
popular system. 

It has been thus with the history of Buddhism and Brah- 
manism ; how has it been with Islam ? Mohammed, we shall 
all admit, offered the world a creed as much purer and nearer 
the truth, as theism is nearer the truth than atheism or pan- 
theism. We may also freely admit, without any prejudice to 


1 Folk Songs of Southern India. Gover, p. 208. 2 Tbid. p. 210. 
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our argument, that Islam has in some instances improved the 
state of society in idolatrous countries where it has become 
the religion of a people formerly idolatrous. But that is not 
the question. The question is whether Islam has satisfied the 
realised needs of peoples who have embraced it? What light 
does the doctrinal history of Islam cast upon this matter? As 
is well known, the original creed proclaimed by Mohammed 
was very simple: “There is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.” And there is much in the Koran as regards 
the being and the attributes of the one God to which no 
Christian can possibly take any exception. The most devout 
and orthodox Christian in the world can join with all his 
heart in the Fitiha, the first chapter of the Koran :— 


“ Praise be to God, the Lord of all the worlds ! 
The compassionate, the merciful, 
King on the day of Judgment ! 
Thee only do we worship, to Thee only cry for help! 
Guide Thou us in the straight path, 
The path of those to whom Thou hast been gracious, 
With whom Thou art not angry, 
And who go not astray.” 


As for himself, Mohammed claimed only to be a man sent 
from God to preach His truth. Anything approaching to 
divine honours for himself, or for any prophet, he emphatically 
forbade. Said he, in the Koran, “ It becometh not a man that 
God should give him the Scriptures, and the wisdom and the 
spirit of prophecy, and that then he should say to his followers, 
Be ye worshippers of me as well as of God.”? 

He admitted himself to be a sinner. He says that God had 
found him erring and guided him,’ and prayed to be forgiven 
him “his former and his latter sin.”* Any power of working 
miracles he utterly disclaimed. 

But as regards the doctrines distinctive of and essential to 
Christianity, the Incarnation and the Atonement of our Lord, 
he explicitly rejected and repudiated them. We read in the 
Koran, “God begetteth, and He is not begotten, and there is 
none like unto Him.”* He admitted no intercession as pre- 
vailing with God for a sinner. We read, “A soul shall have 


1 Sura iii. 73. 2 Sura Tirha. 
3 Sura Al Fath, Abraham. 4 Sura Ikhlas. 
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no patron or intercessor with God.”' And the doctrine of 
salvation by substitution is denied in the following words :— 
“ A burdened soul shall not bear the burden of another.” * 

Such, in its most important features, was the religion first 
preached to the world by Mohammed—a religion of pure and 
lofty theism, but a religion without a Mediator, an Incarna- 
tion, or divine sacrifice for sin. Did it meet the needs, as is 
alleged, of those to whom it was given? Here, again, history 
answers, No! 

Even Mohammed himself, inconsistent though it was with 
the doctrine which he taught, found himself compelled to 
recognise the demand of the human conscience for the shed- 
ding of blood as the condition of the remission of sins, and 
accordingly enjoined an annual sacrifice, which is still observed 
throughout the Mohammedan world. But even this was not 
enough, and after the death of Mohammed, his followers pro- 
ceeded in various places to add to his religion those elements 
which they felt to be wanting in the original system. A great 
body of tradition appeared to give sanction to the new doc- 
trines. Men feel the need of an intercessor with God. It was 
said that Mohammed had been appointed of God to that office. 
In the great day of resurrection and judgment, all the sinful 
sons of men shall appear before God to hear their doom, and 
then Mohammed shall stand up in the presence of God and 
ery, “ Ummati!” (it is my people), and God shall thereupon 
hear him and accept the persons of all true believers in Islam 
and save them, while all unbelievers shall be driven from his 
presence into the fire of hell. But it was in Persia especially, 
among the Shias, that doctrinal development went to an aston- 
ishing length in the same general direction. Not only to 
Mohammed himself, but to the Imams, or divinely ordained 
successors of the prophet, and spiritual heads of Islam, were 
by degrees ascribed the same attributes which in the New 
Testament are ascribed to Christ. The Imam, it was said, 
must be impeccable, omniscient, and be appointed of God 
Himself to his high office. Next some began to affirm the 
pre-existence of Mohammed and his immediate successors. 
God, we are told, took out of His bosom a single ray of His 
divine light, which He then united to the bodily form of 


1 Sura Anaam. * Sura Najur. 
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Mohammed, and called upon the angels to recognise and 
submit to him as the elect of all God’s creatures. This spark 
of the divine light was also communicated to the Caliph Ali, 
and so on. Others went further still. Ali, said they, never 
died. Indeed, he and his two sons, Hassan and Hassain, 
together with Mohammed and Fatima, were jointly sharers in 
the uncreated glory. And finally, whereas men felt that the 
blood of a goat, as ordained by Mohammed, could not avail to 
take away sin, it has come to be maintained by many among 
the Shia sect, that Hassain, who perished upon the battle-field 
of Kerbela, in conflict with the rival Caliph, Muavia, died there 
in expiation for the sins of men. And so at last was added to 
the original creed of the Arabian prophet, an imitation of every 
doctrine distinctive of the Christian system.’ That all Muslims 
have by no means accepted these doctrines, that, in particular, 
the Sunnis detest these heretic Shias, does not affect our argu- 
ment. It remains true, that if men had felt satisfied with the 
original creed of Islam, we cannot well conceive that they 
would have ventured to make changes and additions such as 
these. 

Thus, as regards Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Islam alike, 
has neither of them ever afforded a permanent resting-place 
for the soul. Along each of these so different roads have men 
groped, seeking after three things—a personal God, an Incar- 
nate Saviour, and a sufficient atonement for sin. In Buddhism, 
men found neither; Pantheism in India attempted to show 
man an Incarnate God. Mohammed alone proclaimed a 
personal God, but nothing more. Sooner or later, however, 
each of these three religions sought to find some place in itself 
for this transcendent trinity of truths, and has thus testified 
that no creed without them could meet the needs of men in 
any land or age. 

And thus we are brought to answer affirmatively the ques- 
tion with which we began. If Christianity be, in any true 
sense of the words, a revelation from God, it is involved in 
that very affirmation that other religions are excluded from the 
category. This exclusive claim is an integral and inseparable 
part of the revelation; its teachings on the most fundamental 


1 See Islam under the Arabs, Osborn, Part 11. chap, i., for a full account of 
these developments. 
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questions are in such irreconcilable contradiction with those 
of other religions, that it is logically impossible that they 
should also be from God. Finally, it is not more clear that 
the gospel of Christ has really met and satisfied all the spiritual 
needs of man than it is that no other religion ever has or ever 
can. Charity in its place is very well; but when in the name 
of Christian charity we are asked to “trace God” and “see His 
workings ” in religions which deny His being or His personality, 
or to welcome as our “ best ally” in our labours for the salva- 
tion of men, a religion which, like Islam, denies the Godhead 
and atonement of our Lord, it is time to remember that not 
only charity but also righteousness and loyalty to the revealed 
truth of God, are Christian virtues. Just at the present time, 
if we mistake not, the Church needs less to learn a larger 
breadth of charity than a sterner intolerance of error and 
falsehood. 


S. H. KELLoaG. 





Art. 1X.—Hacckel on the Evolution of Man, 


_— HAECKEL is an eminent comparative anatomist 

and physiologist, who has earned a wide and deserved 
reputation by his able and laborious studies of the Calcareous 
Sponges, the Radiolarians and other low forms of life. In his 
work on “ The Evolution of Man” he applies this knowledge to 
the solution of the problem of the origin of humanity, and sets 
himself not only to illustrate but to “ prove” the descent of our 
species from the simplest animal types, and even to overwhelm 
with scorn every other explanation of the appearance of man, 
except that of spontaneous evolution. The book is full of im- 
portant facts, well stated. The great reputation of the author 
is likely to give it a wide currency, and there can be little 
doubt that it will exercise an important influence, more 
especially upon young men of the educated classes. It merits 


1 Mohammed and Mohammedanism, pp. xvi. and xxv. 
* From the Princeton Review. 
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therefore a careful examination, both as to its data and the 
manner of treatment of the subject. To understand the latter, 
it will be necessary in the first place to glance at Haeckel’s 
personal position with reference to the study of Nature. 

He is not merely an evolutionist but what he terms a “ mon- 
ist,” and the monistic philosophy, as defined by him, includes 
certain negations and certain positive principles of a most com- 
prehensive and important character. It implies the denial of 
all spiritual or immaterial existence. Man is to the monist 
merely a physiological machine, and nature is only a greater 
self-existing and spontaneously-moving aggregate of forces. 
Monism can thus altogether dispense with a Creative Will, as 
originating nature, and adopts the other alternative of self- 
existence or causelessness for the universe and all its pheno- 
mena. Again, the monistic doctrine necessarily implies that 
man, the animal, the plant, and the mineral, are only successive 
stages of the evolution of the same primordial matter, constitut- 
ing thus a connected chain of being, all the parts of which 
sprang spontaneously from each other. Lastly, as the ad- 
mixture of primitive matter and force would itself be a sort of 
dualism, Haeckel regards these as ultimately one, and apparently 
resolves the origin of the universe into the operation of a self- 
existing energy having in itself the potency of all things. 
After all, this may be said to be an approximation to the idea 
of a Creator, but nota living and willing Creator. Monism 
is thus not identical with pantheism, but is rather a sort of 
atheistic monotheism, if such a thing is imaginable, and vindi- 
cates the assertion attributed to a late lamented physical 
philosopher that he had found no atheistic philosophy which 
had not a God somewhere. 

Haeckel’s own statement of this aspect of his philosophy is 
somewhat interesting. He says :— 


“The opponents of the doctrine of evolution are very fond of branding 
the monistic philosophy grounded upon it as ‘ materialism,’ by comparing 
philosophical materialism with the wholly different and censurable moral 
materialism. Strictly, however, our ‘monism’ might as accurately or as 
inaccurately be called spiritualism as materialism. The real materialistic 
philosophy asserts that the phenomena of vital motion, like all other phe- 
nomena of motion, are effects or products of matter. The other opposite 
extreme, spiritualistic philosophy, asserts on the contrary that matter is the 
product of motive force, and that all material forms are produced by free 
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forces entirely independent of the matter itself. Thus, according to the 
materialistic conception of the universe, matter precedes motion or active 
force ; according to the spiritualistic conception of the universe, on the con- 
trary, active force or motion precedes matter. Both views are dualistic, and 
we hold them both to be equally false. A contrast to both is presented in 
the monistic philosophy, which can as little believe in force without matter 
as in matter without force.” 


It is evident that if Haeckel limits himself and his opponents 
to matter and force as the sole possible explanations of the 
universe, he may truly say that matter is inconceivable with- 
out force, and force inconceivable without matter. But the 
question arises, What is the monistic power beyond these, the 
“ Power behind Nature”? and as to the true nature of this the 
Jena philosopher gives us only vague generalities, though it is 
quite plain that he cannot admit a spiritual creator. Further, 
as to the absence of any spiritual element from the nature of 
man, he does not leave us in doubt as to what he means ; for, 
immediately after the above paragraph, he informs us that “the 
‘spirit’ and ‘mind’ of man are but forces which are insepar- 
ably connected with the material substance of our bodies. 
Just as the motive power of our flesh is involved in the mus- 
cular form-element, so is the thinking force of our spirit in- 
volved in the form-element of the brain.” In a note appended 
to the passage, he says that monism “ conceives nature as one 
whole, and nowhere recognises any but mechanical causes.” 
These assumptions as to man and nature pervade the whole 
book, and of course greatly simplify the task of the writer, as 
he does not require to account for the primary origin of nature, 
or for anything in man except his physical frame, and even 
this he can regard as a thing altogether mechanical. 

It is plain that we might here enter our dissent from 
Haeckel’s method, for he requires us to assume many things 
which he cannot prove, before we can proceed a single step in 
the evolution of man. What evidence is there, for example, of 
the possibility of the development of the rational and moral 
nature of man from the intelligence and instinct of the lower 
animals, or of the necessary dependence of the phenomena of 
mind on the structure of brain-cells? The evidence, as far as 
it goes, seems to tend the other way. What proof is there 
of the spontaneous evolution of living forms from inorganic 
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matter? Experiment so far negatives the possibility of this. 
Even if we give Haeckel, to begin with, a single living cell or 
granule of protoplasm, we know that this protoplasm must have 
been produced by the agency of a living vegetable cell pre- 
viously existing, and we have no proof that it can be produced 
in any other way. Again, what particle of evidence have we 
that the atoms or the energy of an incandescent fire-mist have 
in them anything of the power or potency of life. We must 
grant the monist all these postulates as pure matters of faith, 
before he can begin his demonstration ; and as none of them 
are axiomatic truths, it is evident that so far he is simply a 
believer in the dogmas of a philosophic creed, and weak as 
other men whom he affects to despise. . 

We may here place over against his authority that of 
another eminent physiologist of more philosophic mind, Dr. 
Carpenter, who has recently said :— 


“ As a physiologist I must fully recognise the fact that the physical force 
exerted by the body of man is not generated de novo by his will, but is 
derived directly from the oxidation of the constituents of his food. But 
holding it as equally certain, because the fact is capable of verification by 
every one as often as he chooses to make the experiment, that in the per- 
formance of every volitional movement physical force is put in action, 
directed, and controlled by the individual personality or ego, I deem it as 
absurd and illogical to affirm that there is no place for a God in nature, 
originating, directing, and controlling its forces by his will, as it would 
be to assert that there is no place in man’s body for his conscious 
mind.” 


Taking Haeckel on his own ground, as above defined, we 
may next inquire as to the method which he employs in work- 
ing out his argument. This may be referred to three leading 
modes of treatment, which, as they are somewhat diverse from 
those ordinarily familiar to logicians, and are extensively used 
by evolutionists, deserve some illustration, more especially as 
Haeckel is a master in their use. 

An eminent French professor of the art of sleight-of-hand 
has defined the leading principle of jugglers to be that of 
“appearing and disappearing things,” and this is the best 
definition that occurs to me of one method of reasoning largely 
used by Haeckel, and of which we need to be on our guard 
when we find him employing, as he does in almost every page, 
such phrases as “it cannot be doubted,” “we may therefore 
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assume,” “we may readily suppose,” “this afterwards assumes 
or becomes,” “we may confidently assert,” “this developed 
directly,” and the like, which in his usage are equivalent to the 
presto of the conjurer, and which, while we are looking at one 
structure or animal, enable him to persuade us that it has been 
suddenly transformed into something else. 

In tracing the genealogy of man, he constantly employs this 
kind of sleight-of-hand in the most adroit manner. He is per- 
haps describing to us the embryo of a fish or an amphibian, and 
as we become interested in the curious details, it is suddenly, 
by some clever phrase, transformed into a reptile or a bird; and 
yet without rubbing our eyes and reflecting on the differences 
and difficulties which he neglects to state, we can scarcely 
doubt that it is the same animal after all. 

The little lancelet, or Amphioxus, of the European seas, a 
creature which was at one time thought to be a sea-snail, but 
is really more akin to fishes, forms his link of connection 
between our “ fish ancestors” and the invertebrate animals. So 


important is it in this respect that our author waxes eloquent 
in exhorting us to regard it “ with special veneration ” as repre- 
senting our “earliest Silurian vertebrate ancestors,” as being of 
“our own flesh and blood,” and as better worthy of being an 
object of “ devoutest reverence” than the “worthless rabble of 


so-called ‘ saints.’” In describing this animal he takes pains 
to inform us that it is more different from an ordinary fish than 
afishis froma man. Yet as he illustrates its curious and unique 
structure, before we are aware the lancelet is gone and a fish is 
in its place, and this fish with the potency to become a man 
in due time. Thus a creature intermediate in some respects 
between fishes and molluscs, or between fishes and worms, but 
so far apart from either that it seems but to mark the width 
of the gap between them, becomes an easy stepping-stone from 
one to the other. 

In like manner the ascidians, or sea-squirts, molluscs of low 
grade, or, as Haeckel prefers to regard them, allied to worms, 
are most remote in almost every respect from the vertebrates. 
But in the young state of some of these creatures, and in the 
adult condition of one animal referred to this group (A ppendi- 
cularia), they have a sort of swimming tail, which is stiffened 
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by a rod of cartilage to enable it to perform its function, and 
which for a time gives them a certain resemblance to the 
lancelet or to embryo fishes; and this usually temporary con- 
trivance, curious as an imitative adaptation, but of no other 
significance, becomes, by the art of “ appearing and disappear- 
ing,” arudimentary back-bone, and enables us at once to recog- 
nise in the young ascidian an embryo man. 

A second method characteristic of the book, and furnishing 


fo) 
indeed the main basis of its argument, is that of considering 


o 
analogous processes as identical, without regard to the differ- 
ence of the conditions under which they may be carried on. 
The great leading use of this argument is in inducing us to 
regard the development of the individual animal as_ the 
precise equivalent of the series of changes by which the 
species was developed in the course of geological time. These 
two kinds of development are distinguished by appropriate 
names. Ontogenesis is the embryonic development of the 
individual animal, and is of course a short process, depending 
on the production of a germ by a parent animal or parent pair, 
and the further growth of this germ in connection more or 
less with the parent or with provision made by it. This is 
of course a fact open to observation and study, though some 
of its processes are mysterious and yet involved in doubt and 
uncertainty. Phylogenesis is the supposed development of a 
species in the course of geological time, and by the interven- 
tion of long series of species, each in its time distinct, and com- 
posed of individuals each going regularly through a genetic 
circle of its own. 

The latter is a process not open to observation within the 
time at our command; purely hypothetical, therefore, and of 
which the possibility remains to be proved, while the causes on 
which it must depend are necessarily altogether different from 
those at work in ontogenesis, and the conditions of a long series 
of different kinds of animals, each perfect in its kind, are 
equally dissimilar from those of an animal passing through 
the regular stages from infancy to maturity. The similarity 
in some important respects of ontogenesis to phylogenesis was 
inevitable, provided that animals were to be of different grades 
of complexity, since the development of the individual must 
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necessarily be from a more simple to a more complex condition. 
On any hypothesis, the parallelism between embryological facts 
and the history of animals in geological time affords many 
interesting and important coincidences. Yet it is perfectly 
obvious that the causes and conditions of these two successions 
cannot have been the same. Further, when we consider that 
the embryo cell which develops into one animal must neces- 
sarily be originally distinct in its properties from that which 
develops into another kind of animal, even though no obvious 
difference appears to us, we have no ground for supposing that 
the early stages of all animals are alike ; and when we rigorously 
compare the development of any animal whatever with the 
successive appearance of animals of the same or similar groups 
in geological time, we find many things which do not corre- 
spond, not merely in the want of links which we might expect 
to find, but in the more significant appearance, prematurely or 
inopportunely, of forms which we would not anticipate. Yet 
the main argument of Haeckel’s book is the quiet assump- 
tion that anything found to occur in ontogenetic develop- 
ment must also have occurred in phylogenesis, while manifest 
difficulties are got rid of by assuming atavisms and abnor- 
malities. 

A third characteristic of the method of the book is the use 
of certain terms in peculiar senses, and as implying certain 
causes which are taken for granted, though their efficacy and 
mode of operation are unknown. The chief of the terms so 
employed are “heredity” and “adaptation.” Heredity is usually 
understood as expressing the power of permanent transmission 
of characters from parents to offspring, and in this aspect it 
expresses the constancy of specific forms. But as used by 
Haeckel it means the transmission by a parent of any excep- 
tional characters which the individual may have accidentally 
assumed. Adaptation has usually been supposed to mean the 
fitting of animals for their place in nature, however that came 
about. As used by Haeckel it imports the power of the indi- 
vidual animal to adapt itself to changed conditions, and to 
transmit these changes to its offspring. Thus in this philosophy 
the rule is made the exception and the exception the rule, by 
a skilful use of familiar terms in new senses ; and heredity and 
adaptation are constantly paraded as if they were two potent 
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divinities employed in constantly changing and improving the 
face of nature. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the conclusions of the 
book are reached almost solely by the application of the above- 
mentioned peculiar modes of reasoning to the vast store of facts 
at command of the author, and that the reader who would test 
these conclusions by the ordinary methods of judgment must 
be constantly on his guard. Still it is not necessary to believe 
that Haeckel is an intentional deceiver. Such fallacies are 
those which are especially fitted to mislead enthusiastic special- 
ists, to be identified by them with proved results of science, 
and to be held in an intolerant and dogmatic spirit. 

Having thus noticed Haeckel’s assumptions and his methods, 
we may next shortly consider the manner in which he proceeds 
to work out the phylogeny of man. Here he pursues a purely 
physiological method, only occasionally and slightly referring 
to geological facts. He takes as a first principle the law long 
ago formulated by Hunter, Omne vivum ex ovo—a law which 
modern research has amply confirmed, showing that every 
animal, however complex, can be traced back to an egg, which 
in its simplest state is no more than a single cell; though this 
cell requires to be fertilised by the addition of the contents of 
another dissimilar cell, produced either in another organ of the 
same individual or in a distinct individual. This process of 
fertilisation Haeckel seems to regard as unnecessary in the 
lowest forms of life; but though there are some simple animals 
in which it has not been recognised, analogy would lead us to 
believe that in some form it is necessary in all. Haeckel’s 
monistic view, however, requires that in the lowest forms it 
should be absent, and should have originated spontaneously, 
though how does not seem to be very clear, as the explanation 
given of it (vol. ii. p. 391 e¢ seg.) amounts to little more than 
the statement that it must have occurred. Still, as a “dualistic” 
process it is very significant with reference to the monistic 
theory. 

Much space is of course devoted to the tracing of the special 
development or ontogenesis of man, and to the illustration of the 
fact that in the earlier stages of this development the human 
embryo is scarcely distinguishable from that of lower animals. 
We may indeed affirm that all animals start from cells which 
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in so far as we can see are similar to each other, yet which must 
include potentially the various properties of the animals which 
spring from them. As we trace them onward in their develop- 
ment, we see these differences manifesting themselves. At first 
all pass, according to Haeckel, through a stage which he calls 
the “gastrula,” in which the whole body is represented by a 
sort of sac, the cavity of which is the stomach, and the walls 
consist of two layers of cells. It should be stated, however, 
that many eminent naturalists dissent from this view, and 
maintain that even in the earliest stages material differences 
can be observed. In this they are probably right, as even 
Haeckel has to admit some degree of divergence from this all- 
embracing “ gastrea” theory. Admitting, however, that such 
early similarity exists within certain limits, we find as the 
embryo advances that it speedily begins to indicate whether it 
is to be a coral animal, a snail, a worm, ora fish. Consequently 
the physiologist who wishes to trace the resemblances leading 
to mammals and to man has to lop off, one by one, the several 
branches which lead in other directions, and to follow that 
which conducts by the most direct course to the type which he 
has in view. In this way Haeckel can show that the embryo 
Homo sapiens is in successive stages so like to the young of the 
fish, the reptile, the bird, and the ordinary quadruped, that 
he can produce for comparison figures in which the cursory 
observer can detect scarcely any difference. 

All this has long been known, and has been regarded as a 
wonderful evidence of the homology or unity of plan which 
pervades nature, and as constituting man the archetype of the 
animal kingdom—the highest realisation of a plan previously 
sketched by the Creator in many ruder and humbler forms. It 
also teaches that it is not so much in the mere bodily organism 
that we are to look for the distinguishing characters of humanity 
as in the higher rational and moral nature. 

But Haeckel, like other evolutionists of the monistic and 
agnostic schools, goes far beyond this. The ontogeny, on the 
evidence of analogy as already explained, is nothing less than a 
miniature representation of the phylogeny. Man must in the 
long ages of geological time have arisen from a monad, just as 
the individual man has in his life-history arisen from an embryo 
cell, and the several stages through which the individual passes 
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must be parallel to those in the history of the race. True, the 
supposed monad must have been wanting in all the conditions 
of origin, sexual fertilisation, parental influence, and surround- 
ings. There is no perceptible relation of cause and effect any 
more than between the rotation of a carriage-wheel and that of 
the earth on its axis. The analogy might prompt to inquiries 
as to common laws and similarities of operation, but it proves 
nothing as to causation. 

In default of such proof, Haeckel favours us with another 
analogy derived from the science of language. All the Indo- 
European languages are believed to be descended from a 
common ancestral tongue, and this is analogous to the descent 
of all animals from one primitive species. But unfortunately 
the languages in question are the expressions of the voice and 
thought of one and the same species. The individuals using 
them are known historically to have descended by ordinary 
generation from a common source, and the connecting links of 
the various dialects are unbroken. The analogy fails altogether 
in the case of species succeeding each other in geological time, 
unless the very thing to be proved is taken for granted in the 
outset. 

The actual proof that a basis exists in nature for the doctrine 
of evolution founded on these analogies might be threefold. 
First, there might be changes of the nature of phylogenesis 
going on under our own observation, and even a very few of 
these would be sufficient to give some show of probability. 
Elaborate attempts have been made to show that variations as 
existing in the more variable and the domesticated species lead 
in the direction of such changes; but the results have been 
unsatisfactory, and our author scarcely condescends to notice 
this line of proof. He evidently regards the time over which 
human history has extended as too short to admit of this kind 
of demonstration. Secondly, There might be in the existing 
system of nature such a close connection or continuous chain 
of species as might at least strengthen the argument from 
analogy ; and undoubtedly there are many groups of closely 
allied species, or of races confounded with true specific types, 
which it might be not unreasonable to suppose of common 


origin. These are, however, scattered widely apart, and the 


contrary fact of extensive gaps in the series is so frequent that 
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Haeckel is constantly under the necessity of supposing that 
multitudes of species and even of larger groups have perished, 
just where it is most important to his conclusion that they 
should have remained. This is of course unfortunate for the 
theory, but then, as Haeckel often remarks, “ we must suppose” 
that the missing links once existed. But, thirdly, these gaps 
which now unhappily exist may be filled up by fossil animals ; 
and if in the successive geological periods we could trace the 
actual phylogeny of even a few groups of living creatures, we 
might have the demonstration desired. But here again the 
gaps are so frequent and serious that Haeckel scarcely attempts 
to use this argument further than by giving a short and some- 
what imperfect summary of the geological succession in the 
beginning of his second volume. In this he attempts (in 
Table xvi.) to give a series of the ancestors of man as developed 
in geological time, but of twenty-one groups which he arranges 
in order from the beginning of the Laurentian to the modern 
period, at least ten are not known at all as fossils, and others 
do not belong, so far as known, to the ages to which he assigns 
them. This necessity of manufacturing facts does not speak 
well for the testimony of geology to the supposed phylogeny 
of man. 

In point of fact it cannot be disguised that, though it 3 
possible to pick out some series of animal forms, like the horses 
and camels referred to by some palzontologists, which simulate 
a genetic order, the general testimony of palzeontology is on the 
whole adverse to the ordinary theories of evolution, whether 
applied to the vegetable or to the animal kingdom. This the 
writer has elsewhere endeavoured to show; but he may refer 
here to the labours of Barrande, perhaps unrivalled in extent 
and accuracy, which show that in the leading forms of life in 
the older geological formations the succession is not such as to 
correspond with any of the received theories of derivation.’ 
Even evolutionists, when sufficiently candid, admit their case 
not proven by geological evidence. Gaudry, one of the best 
authorities on the Tertiary mammalia, admits the impossibility 
of suggesting any possible derivation for some of the leading 


1 Those who wish to understand the real bearings of paleontology on 
evolution should study Barrande’s Memoirs on the Silurian Trilobites, 
Cephalopods, and Brachiopods. 
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groups, and Saporta, Mivart, and Le Conte fall back on periods 
of rapid or paroxysmal evolution, scarcely differing from the 
idea of creation by law, or mediate creation as it has been 
termed. 

Thus the utmost value which can be attached to Haeckel’s 
argument from analogy would be that it suggests a possibility 
that the processes which we see carried on in the evolution of 
the individual may, in the laws which regulate them, be con- 
nected in some way more or less close with those creative 
processes which on the wider field of geological time have been 
concerned in the production of the multitudinous forms of 
animal life. That Haeckel’s philosophy goes but a very little 
way toward any understanding of such relations, and that our 
present information even within the more limited scope of 
biological science is too meagre to permit of safe generalisation, 
will appear from the consideration of a few facts taken here 
and there from the multitude employed in these volumes to 
illustrate the monistic theory. 

When we are told that a moner or an embryo cell is the 
early stage of all animals alike, we naturally ask, Is it meant 
that all these cells are really similar, or is it only that they 
appear similar to us and may actually be as profoundly unlike 
as the animals which they are destined to produce? To make 
this question more plain, let us take the case as formally 
stated: “From the weighty fact that the egg of the human 
being, like the egg of all other animals, is a simple cell, it may 
be quite certainly inferred that a one-celled parent form once 
existed, from which all the many-celled animals, man included, 
developed.” 

Now let us suppose that we have under our microscope a 
one-celled animalcule quite as simple in structure as our sup- 
posed ancestor. Along with this we may have on the same 
slide another cell which is the embryo of a worm, and a third 
which is the embryo of aman. All these, according to the 
hypothesis, are similar in appearance, so that we can by no 
means guess which is destined to continue always an animal- 
cule, or which will become a worm or may develop into a poet 
or a philosopher. Is it meant that the things are actually 
alike or only apparently so? If they are really alike, then 
their destinies must depend on external circumstances. Put 
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either of them into a pond and it will remain a monad. Put 
either of them into the ovary of a complex animal, and it will 
develop into the likeness of that animal. But such similarity 
is altogether improbable, and it would destroy the argument of 
the evolutionist. In this case he would be hopelessly shut up 
to the conclusion that “hens were before eggs,” and Haeckel 
elsewhere informs us that the exactly opposite view is neces- 
sarily that of the monistic evolutionist. Thus, though it may 
often be convenient to speak of these three kinds of cells as if 
they were perfectly similar, the method of “disappearance” has 
immediately to be resorted to, and they are shown to be, in 
fact, quite dissimilar. There is indeed the best ground to 
suppose that the one-celled animals and embryo-cells referred 
to have little in common except their general form. We know 
that the most minute cell must include a sufficient number of 
molecules of protoplasm to admit of great varieties of possible 
arrangement, and that these may be connected with most varied 
possibilities as to the action of forces. Further, the embryo- 
cell which is produced by a particular kind of animal, and 
whose development results in the reproduction of a similar 
animal, must contain potentially the parts and structures which 
are evolved from it, and fact shows that this may be affirmed 
of both the embryo and sperm cells where there are two sexes. 
Therefore it is in the highest degree probable that the eggs of 
a snail and of a man, though possibly alike to our coarse 
methods of investigation, are as dissimilar as the animals that 
result from them. If so, the “egg may be before the hen ;” 
but it is as difficult to imagine the spontaneous production of 
the egg, which is potentially the hen, as of the hen itself. 
Thus the similarity of the eggs and the early embryos of 
animals of different grades is apparent only: and this fact, 
which embodies a great and perhaps insoluble mystery, invali- 
dates the whole of Haeckel’s reasoning on the alleged resem- 
blances of different kinds of animals in their early stages. 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that the simple 
embryo-cell of any of the higher animals rapidly produces 
various kinds of specialised cells different in structure and 
appearance and capable of performing different functions, 
whereas, in the lower forms of life, such cells may remain 
simple or may merely produce several similar cells little, or 
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not at all, differentiated. This objection, whenever it occurs, 
Haeckel endeavours to turn by the assertion that a complex 
animal is merely an aggregate of independent cells, each of 
which is a sort of individual. He thus tries to break up the 
integrity of the complex organism, and to reduce it to a mere 
swarm of monads. He compares the cells of an organism to 
the “individuals of a savage community,” who, at first separate 
and all alike in their habits and occupations, at length organise 
themselves into a community and assume different avocations. 
Single cells, he says, at first were alike, and each performed the 
same simple offices of all the others. “At a later period 
isolated cells gathered into communities, groups of simple 
cells which had arisen from the continued division of a single 
cell, remained together, and now began gradually to perform 
different offices of life.” 

But this is a mere vague analogy. It does not represent 
anything actually occurring in nature, except in the case of 
an embryo produced by some animal which already shows all 
the tissues which its embryo is destined to reproduce. Thus 
it establishes no probability of the evolution of complex tissues 
from simple cells, and leaves altogether unexplained that won- 
derful process by which the embryo-cell not only divides into 
many cells but becomes developed into all the variety of dis- 
similar tissues evolved from the homogeneous egg, but evolved 
from it, as we naturally suppose, because of the fact that the 
egg represents potentially all these tissues as existing previ- 
ously in the parent organism. 

But if we are content to waive these objections or to accept 
the solutions given of them by the “appearance and disappear- 
ance” argument, we still find that the phylogeny, unlike the 
ontogenesis, is full of wide gaps only to be passed per saltum, 
or to be accounted for by the disappearance of a vast number 
of connecting links. Of course it is easy to suppose that these 
intermediate forms have been lost through time and accident, 
but why this has happened to some rather than to others 
cannot be explained. In the phylogeny of man, for example, 
what a vast hiatus yawns between the ascidian and the lance- 
let, and another between the lancelet and the lamprey! It is 
true that the missing links may have consisted of animals 
little likely to be preserved as fossils; but why, if they ever 
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existed, do not some of them remain in the modern seas? 
Again, when we have so many species of apes and so many 
races of men, why can we find no trace, recent or fossil, of that 
“missing link” which we are told must have existed, the 
“ape like men,” known to Haeckel as the “ Alali,” or speech- 
less men ? 

A further question which should receive consideration from 
the monist school is that very serious one: Why, if all is 
“mechanical” in the development and actions of living beings, 
should there be any progress whatever? Ordinary people fail 
to understand why a world of mere dead matter should not go 
on to all eternity obeying physical and chemical laws, without 
developing life; or why, if some low form of life were intro- 
duced capable of reproducing simple one-celled organisms, it 
should not go on doing so. 

Further, even if some chance deviations should occur, we 
fail to perceive why these should go on in a definite manner 
producing not only the most complex machines, but many kinds 
of such machines on different plans, but each perfect in its 
way. Haeckel is never weary of telling us that to monists 
organisms are mere machines. Even his own mental work is 
merely the grinding of a cerebral machine. But he seems not 
to perceive that to such a philosophy the homely argument 
which Paley derived from the structure of a watch would be 
fatal. “The question is whether machines (which monists 
consider all animals to be, including themselves) infinitely 
more complicated than watches could come into existence 
without design somewhere ;”! that is, by mere chance. Com- 
mon-sense is not likely to admit that this is possible. 

The difficulties above referred to relate to the introduction 
of life and of new species on the monistic view. Others might 
be referred to in connection with the production of new 
organs. An illustration is afforded, among others, by the 
discussion of the introduction of the five fingers and toes of 
man, which appear to descend to us unchanged from tlie 
amphibians or batrachians of the Carboniferous period. In 
this ancient age of the earth’s geological history, feet with five 
toes appear in numerous species of reptilians of various grades. 
They are preceded by no other vertebrates than fishes, and 


1 Beckett, Origin of the Laws of Nature. 
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these have numerous fin-rays instead of toes. There are no 
properly transitional forms either fossil or recent. How were 
the five-fingered limbs acquired in this abrupt way? Why 
were they five rather than any other number? Why, when 
once introduced, have they continued unchanged up to the 
present day? MHaeckel’s answer is a curious example of his 
method :— 

“The great significance of the five digits depends on the fact that this 
number has been transmitted from the Amphibia to all higher vertebrates. 
It would be impossible to discover any reason why in the lowest Amphibia, 
as well as in Reptiles and in higher vertebrates up to man, there should 
always originally be five digits on each of the anterior and posterior limbs, 
if we denied that heredity from a common five-fingered parent form is the 
efficient cause of this phenomenon ; heredity can alone account for it. In 
many Amphibia certainly, as well as in many higher vertebrates, we find 
less than five digits. But in all these cases it can be shown that separate 
digits have retrograded, and have finally been completely lost. The causes 
which affected the development of the five-fingered foot of the higher 
vertebrates in this amphibian form from the many-fingered foot (or properly 
fin) must certainly be found in the adaptation to the totally altered func- 
tions which the limbs had to discharge during the transition from an 
exclusively aquatic life to one which was partially terrestrial. While the 
many-fingered fins of the fish had previously served almost exclusively to 
propel the body through the water, they had now also to afford support to 
the animal when creeping on the land. This effected a modification both 
of the skeleton and of the muscles of the limbs. The number of fin-rays 
was gradually lessened, and was finally reduced to five. These five remain- 
ing rays were, however, developed more vigorously. The soft cartilaginous 
rays became hard bones. The rest of the skeleton also became considerably 
more firm. The movements of the body became not only more vigorous 
but also more varied” — 


and the paragraph proceeds to state other ameliorations of 
muscular and nervous system supposed to be related to or 
caused by the improvement of the limbs. 

It will be observed that in the above extract, under the 
formula “the causes ... must certainly be found,” all that 
other men would regard as demanding proof is quietly 
assumed, and the animal grows before our eyes from a fish 
to a reptile as under the wand of a conjurer. Further, the 
transmission of the five toes is attributed to heredity or 
unchanged reproduction, but this, of course, gives no explana- 
tion of the original formation of the structure, nor of the causes 
which prevented heredity from applying to the fishes which 
became amphibians, and acquired five toes, or to the am- 
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phibians which faithfully transmitted their five toes but not 
their other characteristics. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to follow further the criticism 
of this extraordinary book. It may be necessary, however, to 
repeat that it contains clear, and in the main accurate, sketches 
of the embryology of a number of animals, only slightly 
coloured by the tendency to minimise differences. It may 
also be necessary to say that in criticising Haeckel we take 
him on his own ground, that of a monist, and have no special 
reference to those many phases which the philosophy of evolu- 
tion assumes in the minds of other naturalists, many of whom 
accept it only partially or as a form of mediate creation more 
or less reconcilable with theism. To these more moderate 
views no reference has been made, though there can be no 
doubt that many of them are quite as assailable as the position 
of Haeckel in point of argument. It may also be observed 
that Haeckel’s arguinent is almost exclusively biological and 
confined to the animal kingdom, and to the special line of 
descent attributed to man. The monistic hypothesis becomes, 
as already stated, still less tenable when tested by the facts of 
paleontology. Hence most of the paleontologists who favour 
evolution appear to shrink from the extreme position of 
Haeckel. Gaudry, one of the ablest of this school, in his 
recent work on the development of the mammalia, candidly 
admits the multitude of facts for which derivation will not 
account, and perceives in the grand succession of animals in 
time the evidence of a wise and far-reaching creative plan, 
concluding with the words: “We may still leave out of the 
question the processes by which the Author of the world has 
produced the changes of which paleontology presents the 
picture.” In like manner the Count de Saporta, in his World 
of Plants, closes his summary of the periods of vegetation with 
the words :— 


“But if we ascend from one phenomenon to another, beyond the sphere 
of contingent and changeable appearance, we find ourselves arrested by a 
being unchangeable and supreme, the first expression and absolute cause 
of all existence, in whom diversity unites with unity, an eternal problem 
insoluble to science but ever present to the human consciousness. Here 
we reach the true source of the idea of religion, and there presents itself 


distinctly to the mind that conception to which we apply instinctively the 
name of God.” 
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Thus these evolutionists, like many others in this country 
and in England, find a modus vivendi between evolution and 
theism. They have committed themselves to an interpretation 
of nature which may prove fanciful and evanescent, and which 
certainly up to this time remains an hypothesis, ingenious and 
captivating, but not fortified by the evidence of facts. But in 
doing so they are not prepared to accept the purely mechanical 
creed of the monist, or to separate themselves from those ideas 
of morality, of religion, and of sonship to God which have 
hitherto been the brightest gems in the crown of man as the 
lord of this lower world. Whether they can maintain this 
position against the monists, and whether they will be able in 
the end to retain any practical form of religion along with the 
doctrine of the derivation of man from the lower animals, 
remains to be seen. Possibly before these questions come toa 
final issue, the philosophy of evolution may itself lave been 
“modified” or have given place to some new phase of thought. 

In some places there are in Haeckel’s book touches of a 
grim humour which are not without interest, as showing the 
subjective side of the monistic theory, and illustrating the 
attitude of its professors to things held sacred by other men. 
For example, the following is the introduction to the chapter 
headed “ From the Primitive Worm to the Skulled Animal,” 
and which has for its motto the lines of Goethe beginning : 


“ Not like the gods am I! full well I know ; 
But like the worms which in the dust must go.” 


“Both in prose and poetry man is very often compared to a worm ; ‘a 
miserable worm,’ ‘a poor worm,’ are common and almost compassionate 
phrases. If we cannot detect any deep phylogenetic reference in this zoolo- 
gical metaphor, we might at least safely assert that it contains an uncon- 
scious comparison with a low condition of animal development which is 
interesting in its bearing on the pedigree of the human race.” 


If Haeckel’s reading of Scripture had been sufficiently 
thorough, he might have quoted here the melancholy confession 
of the Man of Uz: “I have said to the worm, Thou art my 
mother and my sister.” But though Job, like the German 
Professor, could humbly say to the worm, “Thou art my 
mother,” he could still hold fast his integrity and believe in 
the fatherhood of God. 
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The moral bearing of monism is further illustrated by the 
following extract, which refers to a more advanced step of the 
evolution, that from the ape to man, and which shows the 
honest pride of the worthy Professor in his humble parentage : 


“ Just as most people prefer to trace their pedigree from a decayed baron, 
or if possible from a celebrated prince, rather than from an unknown humble 
peasant, so they prefer seeing the progenitor of the human race in an Adam 
degraded by the fall rather than in an Ape capable of higher development 
and progress. It is a matter of taste, and such genealogical preferences do 
not therefore admit of discussion. It is more to my individual taste to be 
the more highly developed descendant of an Ape, who in the struggle for 
existence had developed progressively from lower mammals as they from 
still lower vertebrates, than the degraded descendant of an Adam, God-like 
but debased by the fall, who was formed from a clod of earth, and of an 
Eve created from a rib of Adam. As regards the celebrated ‘rib, I must 
here expressly add, as a supplement to the history of the development of 
the skeleton, that the number of ribs is the same in man and in woman.! 
In the latter as well as in the former the ribs originate from the skin-fibrous 
layer, and are to be regarded phylogenetically as lower or ventral vertebree.”* 


There is no accounting for tastes, yet we may be pardoned 
for retaining some preference for the first link of the old 
Jewish genealogical table—‘ which was the son of Adam, 
which was the son of God.” As to the “debasement” of the 
fall, it is to be feared that the aboriginal ape would object 
to bearing the blame of existing human iniquities as having 
arisen from any improvement in his nature and habits; and 
it is scarcely fair to speak of Adam as “formed from a clo 
of earth,” which is not precisely in accordance with the record. 
As to the “rib,” which seems so offensive to Haeckel, one 
would have thought that he would, as an evolutionist, have 
had some fellow-feeling in this with the writer of Genesis. 
The origin of sexes is one of the acknowledged difficulties 
of the hypothesis, and using his method we might surely 
“assume,” or even “confidently assert,’ the possibility 
that, in some early stage of the development, the un- 
finished vertebral arches of the “skin-fibrous layer” 
might have produced a new individual by a process of bud- 
ding or gemmation. Quite as remarkable suppositions are 
contained in some parts of his own volumes, without any special 


? It was scarcely necessary to refer to this childish conception, unless the 
individual skeleton of Adam had been in question, 


2 Rather, “ vertebral arches.” 
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divine power for rendering them practicable. Further, if only 
an individual man originated in the first instance, and if he 
were not provided with a suitable spouse, he might have inter- 
married with the unimproved anthropoids, and the results of 
the evolution would have been lost. Such considerations 
should have weighed with Haeckel in inducing him to speak 
more respectfully of Adam’s rib, especially in view of the fact 
that in dealing with the hard question of human origin the 
author of Genesis had not the benefit of the researches of Baer 
and Haeckel. He had no doubt the advantage of a firm faith 
in the reality of that Creative Will which the monistic prophets 
of the nineteenth century have banished from their calculations. 
Were Haeckel not a monist, he might also be reminded of that 
grand doctrine of the lordship and superiority of man based on 
the fact that there was no “helpmeet for him ;” and the foun- 
dation of the most sacred bond of human society on the saying 
of the first man : “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh.” But monists probably attach little value to such 
ideas. 

It may be proper to add here that in his references to Adam 
Haeckel betrays a weakness not unusual with his school, in put- 
ting a false gloss on the old record of Genesis. The statement 
that man was formed from the dust of the ground implies no 
more than the production of his body from the common 
materials employed in the construction of other animals: this 
also in contradistinction from the higher nature derived from 
the inbreathing or inspiration of God. The precise nature of 
the method by which man was made or created is not stated 
by the author of Genesis. Further, it would have been as easy 
for divine power to create a pair as an individual. If this was 
not done, and if after the lesson of superiority taught by the 
inspection of lower animals, and the lesson of language taught 
by naming them, the first man in his “deep sleep” is conscious 
of the removal of a portion of his own flesh, and then on awak- 
ing, has the woman “brought” to him, all this is to teach a 
lesson not to be otherwise learned. The Mosaic record is thus 
perfectly consistent with itself and with its own doctrine of 
creation by Almighty Power. 

I have quoted the above passages as examples of the more 
jocose vein of the Jena physiologist ; but they constitute also a 
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serious revelation of the influence of his philosophy on his own 
mind and heart, in lowering both to a cold, mechanical, and 
unsympathetic view of man and nature. This is especially 
serious when we remember how earnestly, in a recent address, 
he advocated the teaching of the methods and results of this 
book as those which, in the present state of knowledge, should 
supersede the Bible in our schools. We may well say, with 
his great opponent on that occasion, that if such doctrines 
should be proved to be true, the teaching of them might be- 
come a necessity, but one that would bring us face to face with 
the darkest and most dangerous moral problem that has ever 
beset humanity; and that so long as they remain unproved, it 
is both unwise and criminal to propagate them among the mass 
of men as conclusions demonstrated by science. 

J. W. Dawson. 





Art. X.—Current Literature. 


T is difficult to over-estimate the value and the interest of 
studies in the Comparative Science of Religion; and 
whilst such magna opera are warmly and gratefully acknow- 
ledged as the “Sacred Books of the East,” it is also suitable 
that more concise and digested works should appear from the 
hands of specialists. Bunsen laid down the golden rule for 
specialists when he said to Max Miiller, “ Let us have from 
time to time some chips from your workshop.” The Professor 
of the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of 
Oxford has therefore done good service by embodying the 
lectures he delivered before the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land in more permanent form, and thus presenting to a larger 
audience some popularised results of those gigantic and long 
labours, which have already given us the “Chinese Classics,” 
and are now giving us the Chinese section of the great Oxford 
series. In his Religions of China (1), Dr. Legge takes a rapid 
survey of two out of the three religions of China, that is to say, 


(1) The Religions of China, Confucianism and Téoism, described and com- 
pared with Christianity. By James Legge. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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a survey of the indigenous religions, viz. of the State-religion 
or Confucianism, and of the plebeian religion or Taoism. The 
account of Confucianism, possibly from the circumstances of 
the case, is considerably the clearer and more fascinating. 
Defining Confucianism to be that ancient religion which Con- 
fucius rather preserved than created, Dr. Legge gives a brief 
but lucid statement of the growth or development of this 
primitive Chinese faith. A curious philological study opens 
the discussion, by means of which Dr. Tiele’s well-known 
opinion upon the early Fetishism of China is at least rendered 
suspect. Dr. Legge gives linguistic evidence for believing that 
the earliest phase of religion in China was monotheistic. 
Advancing from the prehistoric times, a monotheistic faith is 
shown to have existed in the twenty-fifth century at any rate 
before our era. The gradual beclouding of that ancient and 
simple faith by a pantheon of lesser deities and by the worship 
of ancestors is then depicted. Thus, by a few well-directed 
strokes, the whole Chinese theory of salvation by intellect is 
made readily comprehensible. This description of Confucian- 
ism is far the best part of the book. An intelligible idea of 
Taoism can scarcely be gained from the few and confused 
details afforded. As for the comparison between Christianity 
and the religions of China, surely too much regard is paid to 
minor points. Of course differences are seen in the doctrines 
of God, of Atonement, and of a Future State, but, with all his 
minute reference to varying doctrinal and ethical views, why 
has Dr. Legge not mentioned the one central and fundamental 
distinction? Can either Confucianism or Téioism afford any 
parallel te the Christian consciousness? Can any “sacred 
book” outside the Bible match, what every Christian knows to 
be true experimentally, the eighth chapter of the Romans? To 
the closing remarks of so eminent a missionary upon the prac- 
tical and deterrent influence of the divisions among Christians, 
of the selfishness and greed of Christian commerce, of the 
inconsistencies of those who bear the Christian name, of the 
ambition and selfish policy of so-called Christian nations, and 
of the iniquitous opium traffic, too close an attention can hardly 
be drawn. 


Of a very different character is Dr. Caird’s Introduction to 
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the Philosophy of Religion (2), a revised edition of the Croall 
Lecture for 1878. In Dr. Caird’s book we pass from the field 
to the study, from the practical missionary to the speculative 
philosopher. It might be not unjustly said that Dr. Caird’s is 
another attempt at popularisation ; for the aim is to introduce 
the English-speaking nations to that charmed circle of thought 
which has hitherto been cultivated, somewhat esoterically, by 
the pupils of Kant and Hegel. Kant may be said, in fact, to 
have founded the so-called Philosophy of Religion by his 
Religion innerhalb der Grenzen des blosen Vernunft, whilst that 
philosophy has received its greatest augmentations from the 
followers of Hegel from Baur to Pfleiderer. Dr. Caird acknow- 
ledges his very large indebtedness to Hegel’s Philosophie der 
Religion. For those who are unfamiliar with such studies, it 
may be said that the book before us might be fairly called— 
“a purely rational inquiry into the fundamental religious ideas.” 
It is a sort of philosophic forecourt to the great fortress of 
Christian teaching. In other words, the Philosophy of Religion 
may be defined as the contribution of pure reason to the pro- 
blems of theology. What Dr. Caird would say to such a defi- 
nition it is difficult to say; he is not great at definitions. To 
answer succinctly from his book what he means either by 
philosophy or by religion would be no easy task. He is wont 
to perambulate about his theme, and to regard it from a 
distance, instead of walking straight up and clasping. But 
whatever vacillation there is in obeying the great logical laws 
of definition, there is no hesitancy in the keen and persistent 
pursuit of the purpose in view. Having assaulted at the outset 
those barricades to all advance which have been erected by 
such thinkers as Fichte and Spencer, the opposition offered by 
the doctrines of the relativity of knowledge and of the imme- 
diate and authoritative character of religious knowledge is 
overcome with thoroughness and apparent ease, and the philo- 
sophical counterparts of Herod and Pilate, to be found in 
Empiricism and Idealism, which, sworn enemies of each other, 
are ever ready to enter into an alliance against definite religious 
knowledge, are readily disarmed. The whole discussion of 
these preliminary objections is conducted with argumentative 


(2) An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John Caird, D.D. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose. 
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force and many a surprise. Proceeding to the main theme, the 
Necessity of Religion is first treated, by which is meant, it 
would seem, the rational necessity for thinking a Divine Being ; 
for an attempt is made to show that mind has something of 
infinitude about it, and that thought presupposes absolute 
intelligence ; in other words, the contention is, that, quite apart 
from the physical world, the very constitution of the human 
mind argues the existence of a Divine Being. There naturally 
follows a criticism of the so-called proofs for the Divine 
Existence. Able as all this is in its grasp and its occasionally 
crisp expression, it is probable that Dr. Caird will see grounds 
for recasting the argument of this section of his work when he 
has read the subtle and invaluable synthesis of the Divine 
Idea in Dr. Dorner’s System der christlichen Glaubenslehre. 
Moving rapidly and surely onwards. from thought to embodi- 
ment, from the constitution of the reason to that of the 
universe, there come successively into view the Religious 
Consciousness, the Inadequacy of Religious Knowledge in the 
Unscientific Form, the Transition to the Speculative Idea of 
religion, the Relation of Religion. to. Morality, and the Rela- 
tion of the Philosophy to the History of Religion. In these 
chapters again very many of the statements, and not a little of 
the philosophy, appear questionable. There-seems far too little 
reference to the real world of existences as a counteractive to 
the speculative tendency ; nor can we distinguish as our author 
does between the Science and Philosophy of Religion. Never- 
theless, the book remains sui generis, as a filiated, critical, and 
lucid exposition of some of the principal results of carrying the 
speculative process into the realm of religion. 





Turning from speculation to practical theology we-are glad 
to see that Dr. Pope’s Discourses on the Lordship of the Incar- 
nate Redeemer (3), have reached a third edition. Originally 
delivered in the chapel of the Wesleyan Theological Institution 
at Didsbury, they were certainly deserving of being more 
widely known. If they do not convey startingly original 
views, they are full of suggestiveness; and if they do not 
sparkle with that Homeric simplicity and vitality of language 


(3) Discourses, chiefly on the Lordship of the Incarnate Redeemer, by the 
Rev.W. B. Pope, D.D., Wesleyan Conference Office. 
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which make some modern sermons so attractive, they have a 
soberness and chaste beauty, now and again relieved by the 
thrill of a warm desire for the salvation of the sinner and the 
perfection of the saint. They have, as regards this matter, two 
of the characteristics of good sermons. They have a thorough 
groundwork of exegetical, doctrinal, and experimental know- 
ledge, so that they are both full and ripe; and they are con- 
spicuously evangelical. 


A choice brochure in the sermon line has just been given 
to the world by Dr. A. Dorner (4) of Wittenberg. The son of 
Dr. Dorner of Berlin, he is already favourably known in the 
theological world by his scholarly and useful work upon the 
“ Theological System and Standpoint of Augustine.” These ser- 
mons are only eleven in number, and have been preached at 
places as widely apart as Lyons and Gottingen, Marseilles and 
Wittenberg, during the course of ten years. They are as select 
in style as in number. Strictly in accordance with their title, 
they are all devoted to aspects of the Kingdom of God. They 
treat of such subjects as the following :—John as the Fore- 
runner, contrasting the greatest under the Old Covenant with 
the least under the New; the Internal vanquishing the Ex- 
ternal, in which the Pharisaic and Christian conceptions of the 
Law are emphasised ; the Inwardness of the Kingdom of God, 
where the nature and basis of the inward life come into view ; 
the Variety and Unity of the Kingdom of God, treating, firstly, 
of human life and avocations, secondly, of the unity which 
hinds these together, and thirdly, of the source of that unity ; 
the Kingdom of God and Earthly Possessions, with the nature 
and peril of Mammon-worship; the Peace of the Kingdom of 
God; True Forgiveness; Righteous Judgment; the Tempta- 
tion of Christ as a pattern for us; the Inward Freedom and 
the Right Rejoicing of the Christian. We should like to give 
some extracts we have culled, but after all they would have to 
be regarded as suggestions rather than samples. -The language 
is so clear as to seem shallow at times; but if the sententious- 
ness of the proverb is absent the simplicity of great wisdom 
is everywhere visible. These sermons are essentially wise 


(4) Predigten von dem Reiche Gottes, von Dr. A. Dorner, Professor der Theo- 
logie in Wittenberg. Berlin: Hertz. 
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sermons. They have the satisfying qualities of full corn in 
the ear. And they are, let it be distinctly stated, kindly and 
simple expositions of the great themes of Christian ethics, 
eloquent because earnest, and riveting because sincere. If the 
great need of our time is an ethical revival in the highest sense 
of the word, such sermons must have an incalculable influence. 


Amongst the select band of scholars who have devoted 
themselves to Rabbinic studies, Dr. August Wiinsche’s (5) is 
no mean name. He has written quite a series of tractates, 
throwing the light of the later Hebrew literature upon Biblical 
Exegesis. In 1868 he published an illustration of Hosea from 
the Talmud and Midrash ; in 1870 appeared his scholarly Suffer- 
ings of the Messiah, now superseded, however, by Neubauer’s 
more complete treatise; in 1874 a companion to his Hosea 
was issued upon Joel; in 1878 he supplemented Lightfoot’s 
invaluable Horw Hebraice by an elucidation of the Gospels 
from Rabbinic sources, worthy to stand beside the similar works 
of Delitzsch and Castelli; whilst he has given us this year a 
translation of the Haggadistic sections of the Jerusalem Talmud. 
He has now undertaken what he designates a Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica. It is a collection of the ancient Midrashim trans- 
lated intoGerman. According to his prospectus, the intention is 
to translate the Midrash Rabboth first, that is to say the Rabbinic 
commentaries upon the Pentateuch, Ruth and Esther, the 
Writings of Solomon, and the Lamentations ; and if these meet 
with adequate support additional translations will follow. 
Three parts of the work have already appeared, embracing the 
whole of Ecclesiastes and the earlier chapters of Genesis. At 
present we must content ourselves with recommending what 
cannot but be of great value to the exegete, the historian, and 
the student of folk-lore. When the promised Prolegomena 
appear, we may be able to give a more discriminating notice. 


It is now more than three hundred years (6) since Milton 
wrote that “the egregious labours of Wiclif are not to be 


(5) Bibliotheca Rabbinica ; eine Sammlung Alter Midrashim zum ersten Male 
ins Deutsche iibertragen, von D, Aug. Winsche : Leipzig, 1880. 

(6) De Christo et suo adversario antichristo, ein Polemischer Tractat Johann 
Wiclif’s, zum ersten male herausgegeben, von Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg. Gotha, 
1880. 
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neglected.” Alas! they have been very sadly neglected. We 
are very fond of small talk about the good pastor of Lutter- 
worth, but that most worthy monument to a great man, a 
collected and critical edition of his works, has not been given 
to the world. Chaucer rejoices in the life-long devotion of a 
Skeat, a Morris, and a Furnivall ; Chaucer’s great contemporary 
is but an airy nothing, with a local habitation anda name. As 
for Melanchthon, the Germans have not shrunk from the labour 
and expense of carefully editing and reprinting every letter he 
wrote and every lecture he gave, until the voluminous collection 
reaches twenty-eight quartos; whilst as for Wiclif, even his 
most systematic work, his Summa Theologica, has never found 
a printer. After all the labours of the short-lived Wiclif 
Society and the Oxford Press, the best life of the first Reformer 
is in German, and a German scholar has issued, with English 
aid it is true, the best edition of the Trialogus. At this day 
the principal Latin treatises of Wiclif remain buried in the 
cases of public libraries. They could settle many a disputed 
point in Wiclif’s life; they could throw a brilliant light upon 
his doctrinal and historical position; they might even clear up 
many of the difficulties of his English writings; but they are 
only accessible after much travel, and close and wearisome 
deciphering of manuscripts. It is with unfeigned pleasure, 
therefore, that we have perused Dr. Buddensieg’s editio princeps 
of the polemical tractate upon “Christ and Antichrist.” It 
has been collated and edited manifestly con amore. All the 
extant codices have been compared, and their various readings 
weighed ; and very complete and valuable prolegomena and 
annotations have been added. Are we mistaken in inferring 
from the size of the publication, that the author has been 
limited by lack of funds? It is now fifteen years since Dr. 
Shirley, of Wadham, aroused the bibliographic appetite by his 
large catalogue of the original works of Wiclif; might not the 
University of Oxford continue the good work it began with 
Dr. Shirley, Mr. Arnold, and Dr. Lechler, and secure the assist- 
ance of Dr. Buddensieg and other scholars in publishing the 
opera omnia of the greatest of the Masters of Balliol ? 


Among the publications recently received from the Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, are some which now need only to be 
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named in order to carry their commendation along with them. 
Mr. Hood’s collection of Illustrations and Incidents gathered 
Jrom the Words, Thoughts, and Deeds in the Lives of Men, Women, 
and Books (7), as the volume is described in the sub-title, has 
reached its fifth thousand. It was prompted by the very 
favourable reception given to a previous gathering—The World 
of Anecdote. In this compilation, which is executed with much 
taste and discernment, Mr. Hood aims at vindicating for anec- 
dote a much greater value, both historical and biographical, 
than is usually allowed it. Writers like Bohringer have pro- 
ceeded on the idea that the history of the Church may be most 
effectively told in the form of a series of biographies. Mr. Hood 
thinks that it might not be amiss to give it largely in the shape 
of anecdotes. There is perhaps more than the usual exaggera- 
tion of the epigram in the assertion that “anecdote is the only 
history.” But there is some truth in the remark that “a better 
idea of Church life in every epoch might be obtained from an 
incident than from a dissertation.” Neander himself, as Mr. 
Hood is careful to remind us, has given us two fascinating 
volumes, his Light in Dark Places, and Memorials of Christian 
Life in the Early and Middle Ages, which indicate the impor- 
tance he felt to attach to this region of inquiry. The well- 
assorted selection here prepared by Mr. Hood shows at least 
how the statement of truth and the exposition of historical 
movements may both be brightened by the observance of these 
flashing lights of incident and story. 


Nothing that proceeds from the pen of Mr. Spurgeon requires 
formal introduction to the Christian public. A book in which 
the great preacher addresses himself to the task of describing 
“the progress of the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus” (8), is sure to 
make its own way, and that rapidly. It will be enough to say 
of it that it contains discourses or studies, conceived in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s happiest vein, and executed with his accustomed 
combination of unction with good sense, on subjects of such 
perennial interest as Jesus Desired, Jesus Pardoning, Joy at 
Conversion, Love's Logic, etc. This volume is yet another wit- 

(7) The World of Moral and Religious Anecdote, etc., by Edwin Paxton 
Hood, 1880. 


(8) The Saint and his Saviour, etc., by C. H. Spurgeon. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1880. 
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ness to the fidelity with which its author has striven to keep 
his exceptional ministry true to its early key-note. It is 
characteristic that he should choose as one of the mottoes of 
his book Sibbes’s definition of the special work of the ministry 


as being “to lay open Christ, to hold up the tapestry and unfold 
the mysteries of Christ.” 


In his Homilies (9) Dr. Stanford has brought together a series 
of addresses delivered chiefly at meetings of the London Baptist 
Association. The themes discussed are of the gravest import- 
ance,—The World in the Church, Prayer for Signs and Wonders, 
Strength for Tired Workers, etc. We have been specially struck 
with the chastened wisdom of the chapters entitled To Sunday 
School Teachers, How to cheer Pastors, and The Law of Liberty 
in the Matter of Total Abstinence. The present volume exhibits 
the tenderness of feeling, refined perception, lucid diction, and 
illustrative genius which have secured a large and appreciative 
audience for the author's previous volumes, his Symbols of 
Christ and Central Truths. All Christian workers, particularly 
pastors and teachers, will find here much for them to ponder, 
but also much to encourage them when the hands droop and 
the time for work seems shortened. 


Mr. Sandlands has broken ground afresh in a field which 
has received too scant consideration (10). His object is to “notice 
and explain those principles which . . . underlie the rhetorical 
art.” So great an adept in pulpit-discourse as Adolphe 
Monod did not think it beneath him to give directions, which 
descended to the minutest: details of respiration, on the art of 
public speech. Mr. Sandlands only follows this great master 
when he solicits attention to such important though neglected 
subjects as the management of the voice, the catching of the 
key-tone, the grouping of words in public utterance, the method 
of breathing in set discourse. The book abounds in shrewd 
practical suggestions. Specially valuable will those be found 
which relate to articulation and pronunciation. The author’s 
sobriety of judgment may be inferred from his discussion of 
the difficult question of “action,” to which he allows a high 


(9) Homilies on Christian Work, by Charles Stanford, D.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1879. 

(10) The Voice and Public Speaking, by J. P. Sandlands, M.A., Vicar of 
Brigstock. Hodder and Stoughton, 1879. 
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place, while he is far from admitting it to be, what it is often 
vaguely affirmed to be, the whole of oratory. To the question 
as to what is the “ principle to adopt in speaking or reciting,” 
he thinks no better answer can be given than what Shakespeare 
put into Hamlet’s mouth,—“ Let your discretion be your tutor. 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with this 
special observance, that you overstep not the modesty of nature.” 
Nothing superior to this, our author believes, can be laid down 
as a guiding principle. “The speaker’s intelligence must be 
his guide.” He wisely abjures, therefore, the idea of pre- 
scribing a multitude of rules, and leaves each speaker to judge 
for himself. In this he is at one with Monod’s favourite 
maxim, that it is the soul that must speak. 


In the year 1874 a Society was formally constituted which 
owed its origin to a few London clergymen, who were im- 
pressed with a sense of the need of raising the standard of 
preaching. Notwithstanding its humble beginning, this Asso- 
ciation promises to be of great service to the Church of 
England. The first efforts of this body, the Church Homi- 
letical Society, were directed to the preparation of lectures 
addressed to the clergy on preaching. The discourses 
delivered under its auspices in the chapter-room or trophy- 
room of St. Paul’s Cathedral during the last five years are now 
issued in a handsome volume, with preface by Bishop Ellicott (11), 
after having been first published in the Clergyman’s Magazine. 
It is claimed for them by the dignitary who introduces them 
to the public, that “the golden thread that runs through them 
all is essential instruction, combined with that clear common- 
sense and knowledge of the human heart which are both so 
vitally necessary in any true and effective teaching of Homi- 
letics.”. This claim may be in large measure conceded. The 
lectures, however, are of very different degrees of merit. Those 
on pastoral work are of decidedly inferior value to those on 
the preparation and delivery of the sermon. Much good 
matter will be found in Dean Howson’s Homely Hints on 
Preaching, and Archbishop Thomson’s discourse on The 
Emotions in Preaching. Fertile and suggestive above all, to 
our feeling, are those which have attached to them the names 


(11) Lomiletical and Pastoral Lectures, etc. Hodder and Stoughton, 1879. 
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of Canon Barry, Dean John James Stewart Perowne, and Arch- 
deacon Thomas Thomason Perowne. We strongly commend 
to the notice of all preachers what these well-known writers 
have here to say on Study in its bearing on Preaching, on 
The Study of Holy Scripture, with a view to the Preparation 
of Sermons, and on Tests, their Interpretation, Misinterpreta- 
tion, and Misapplication. <A corrective is here offered for 
errors which are too prevalent in the pulpit, and which cannot 
but prove a serious offence to every educated hearer. 


In a considerable volume Mr. Griffiths attempts a “brief 
survey of the Bible in the interest of its claim to be the Word 
of God” (12). It is divided into two very unequal parts, 
entitled respectively Inductive and Objective, and Deductive but 
Subjective. The division at once discloses the chief defect of 
the book, its faulty method. There is a want of precision both 
in the object proposed and in the plan adopted. There isa 
failure in exact appreciation of the different kinds of evidence, 
what is dealt with as internal evidence at times covering what 
does not properly belong to it. The discussion of prophecy, 
also, betrays a want of familiarity with those larger views of 
the subject which have been among the best gains won from 
the criticism of the present century, and the writer’s apologetical 
standpoint is that of last century rather than our own. But 
notwithstanding these serious defects, and the too discursive 
character of its statements, the book contains not a little that 
deserves perusal. It often succeeds in presenting in a telling 
form those “credentials which appear on the very face of Scrip- 
ture,” and which “have been the study and delight of the 
thoughtful reader in every age.” In a popular way it travels 
over many of the literary and spiritual characteristics of the 
sible, as well as some of the outstanding problems raised by 
the account of Creation in Genesis, the narrative of Israel’s 
history, the function of the Mosaic Economy, the antiquity of 
Man, the question of Angelology and Demonology. Occasion- 
ally it rises to a high and solemn strain of meditation, as is 
conspicuously the case in the chapter on The Final Outlook, 
and the observations on the Scripture teaching on the future 


(12) Divine Footprints in the Field of Revelation, ete., by William Griffiths, 
M.A. Hodder and Stoughton, 1879. 
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destiny of the impenitent. It is distinguished by an intelligent 
apprehension of the progressive character of revelation, and is 
often successful in exhibiting in a happy form the deeper 
harmony between Science and Scripture which underlies their 
apparent variance. 


The re-issue of Pressens¢’s History of the Christian Church 
in a handy four-volume edition will be a boon to many (13). 
His Life of Jesus Christ had marked merits which gave it a 
good title to the popularity which has carried it through edition 
after edition. It still occupies a distinguished place among 
recent Lives of Christ, excelling most of these in the complete- 
ness of its introductory matter, its apt statement of the religions 
which preceded Christianity, its insight into the genius of 
Judaism and the sects, its fair and scholarly discussions of the 
credibility of the records, its graphic style. The narrative 
which the same brilliant representative of French Protestantism 
has now completed is not less successful either in form or in 
substance. It is something to obtain a reading of the early 
years of the Church of Christ from one who is at once so fully 
informed, so free from dogmatic prejudice, in such spiritual 
sympathy with his subject, and the master of so fascinating a 
pen. Not that this History, indeed, can be called a great or 
original work. It is not in Pressensé’s way to toil through 
those siftings of the primary sources, and those independent 
researches into the most ancient archives of historical fact, 
which have been the special vocation of one or two of his 
Protestant predecessors. It is his gift rather to master those 
of the original authorities which are sufficient for a broad 
representation of the course of events, and to act the part 
of interpreter of results slowly reached by many inquirers. 
This he does with all the power of a genuine artist. Inac- 
curacies may sometimes be detected, as in his reproduc- 
tions of some of the more technical statements in the Fathers. 
Doubtful portions may occasionally be assumed, as when he 
infers from some words of Basil that the Ante-Nicene liturgies 
were “still indeterminate, and had not assumed a strictly 
defined form.” These, however, are very subordinate defects. 


(13) The Early Years of Christianity : A Comprehensive History of the First 
Three Centuries of the Christian Church, by Edmond de Pressensé, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1879. 
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He has, on the other hand, the enviable talent of making almost 
everything which he touches, even the Novation heresy, full of 
interest. He has also the rare faculty of grasping the vital 
elements in great movements, and grouping the multitude of 
details so as to exhibit through these the animating spirit and 
genuine character of epochs. He excels in the estimate of 
dominant modes of thought and master minds. Nothing better 
could be desired than the representation given us in these 
volumes of the great schools which flourished in these opening 
centuries, the Greco- Asiatic, the Alexandrian, the Greco-Roman, 
the Carthaginian. It would be difficult to find more just and 
sympathetic descriptions of the powerful personalities, Justin 
Martyr, Clement, Origen, Irenzus, Tertullian, connected with 
these several schools. Above all, the author’s strength comes 
out at its best when he has to deal with the moral life of the 
early Church, and when he has before him the congenial task 
of showing how the new influence of Christianity told gradually 
on all sections of the old Pagan life, upon the family and all 
social relations, upon the idea of the State and the duty of the 
citizen, upon slavery and the rights of labour. Nowhere is the 
glory of these wonderful centuries, during which the struggle 
proceeded between the old religions and the new faith, told 


with greater vivacity, accuracy, and appreciation, or with more 
artistic skill. 


To the same author we are indebted for a volume of a less 
ambitious but not less attractive order. It consists of a num- 
ber of articles on notable characters of our own time collected 
from various French journals (14). Thiers, Strauss, Arnaud 
de lArrége, Dupanloup, Adolphe Monod, Alexandre Vinet, 
Verny, and Frederick Robertson of Brighton, are thus passed 
under review. <A large portion of the book is devoted to an 
examination of the Catholic crisis. This is studied as it is 
“represented in some of the most eminent men of the Catholic 
Church.” The essay on the Antecedents of the Vatican Council 
deserves great attention. Even more valuable is the paper on 
the Cultur-Kampf in Germany, which makes telling use of the 
principles stated by Geffcken. Pressensé’s own conclusions 
are these two, that “the course pursued by the Ultramontanes 


(14) Contemporary Portraits, ete., by E. de Pressensé, D.D. Translated 
by Annie Harwood Holmden. Hodder and Stoughton, 1880. 
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is one fraught with. danger to our social interests,” and that it 
is “both unjustifiable and unwise to attempt to combat Ultra- 
montanism with its own weapons.” His verdict upon Prince 
Bismarck’s policy is for the most part adverse. With Geffcken 
he holds it chargeable with invading the proper province of 
the Church, and misinterpreting the nature of the conflict into 
which the State has been driven. He pronounced it therefore 
doomed to failure. Those who have less interest in political 
and ecclesiastical questions than in those touching the inner 
life of the Church, may safely turn with high expectation te 
the articles on representative men of the Evangelical Protes- 
tantism of France. The sketches.of Vinet and Monod are done 
in Pressensé’s most effective style. In these, and still more in 
the parallel lives of Verny and Robertson, he gives decided 
expression to the conviction which has been growing on him 
for years, that a peculiar danger for the Protestant Churches 
lies in “too exclusive absorption in questions of organisation.” 
He recognises the importance of ecclesiastical questions, round 
which, especially in Scotland, the struggle for liberty has been 
waged. But he is wise enough to see that the time has come 
when Protestantism must go back upon a reconsideration and 
reassertion of its deepest and most essential principles. Few 
men have greater title to write, or have written to better purpose, 
on the all-important problem of how the Church must adapt 
itself, in consistency with fundamental principle, to the new 
spirit of a strongly scientific era, so as to retain its hold upon 
the age and leaven with Christian truth the new culture of 
this century, as it did the old culture of Paganism and the 
revived culture of the Renascence. 


The substanee of a series of articles contributed to the 
Bible Educator vy Dr. Stainer, which attracted some notice at 
the time, is now reprinted in a neat, admirably illustrated, and 
very readable volume (15). The subject is a somewhat unfami- 
liar one, so far as the popular literature of England is concerned. 
It is here treated with the ability of an expert. The discus- 
sion of the probable sources of ancient Hebrew music, and the 
various influences which modified it, is brief but suggestive. 


(15) The Music of the Bible, with an Account of the Development of Modern 
Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. By John Stainer, M.A., Mus. 
Doc. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. ; Novello, Ewer, and Co. 
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The author allows something to the early intercourse between 
the Hebrews and the Canaanites, and something to Syrian 
connections, but most to the Egyptian residence and subse- 
quent Egyptian relations. Any account of the origin of 
Hebrew music must be largely hypothetical. But it is at 
least a reasonable hypothesis that the Hebrews owed to Egypt 
in great measure the art of setting their songs to tunes, music 
being a “recognised branch” of the learning of the country 
into which they immigrated, while confessedly the pastoral 
habits to which Jacob’s descendants were accustomed are not so 
favourable to the development of constructive art as is the 
highly-educated life of great cities. Dr. Stainer is far from 
denying to the Hebrews any native genius for music. He 
admits that their harmonies must have had a character of their 
own, which was never lost, but only modified by the variety 
of foreign constructive influences to which they were sub- 
jected. But he affirms, with good reason, that the internal 
condition of the Jews, at least in the earliest period of their 
history, presented but a “poor nursery for art,” while their 
external relations with the several branches of the Semitic race 
which had peopled Syria, Pheenicia, Arabia, Chaldea, and Meso- 
potamia, were such as rendered “an incorporation of the arts 
of their neighbours inevitable.” After Carl Engel and D. 
J. Sola, he points out, too, how the melodies which have 
been in use in modern synagogues make it clear that “ever 
since the dispersion of the nation their art has been influ- 
enced by that of the people amongst whom they have 
settled.” This is specially true of their residence in Spain, the 
influences of the Moors being still discernible in the harmonies 
to which many of the hymns of the Sephardic Jews were set. 
Dr. Stainer gives us an account of every musical instrument 
mentioned in Scripture. These notices are full of interest, 
particularly those of the dulcimer and harp. The Kinnor, 
which is the first instrument named in Scripture, and which 
formerly was thought to have been a kind of Trigon or three- 
cornered harp, he inclines to take to have been either a lyre or 
guitar, an instrument of that nature having special aptitude for 
the kind of uses to which the Kinnor is devoted. The Nebel 
he holds to have been a moderate-sized harp, the Sabeca a harp 
of larger size, the Khalil an oboe. At the close of the volume 
we find some good remarks on the musical value of accents. 
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The Donnellan Lecture has produced some notable volumes, 
among the best of which may be reckoned Macdonell’s treatise 
on the Atonement. The lecturer for the year 1878-9 has made 
a contribution of some value(16). Dr. Chadwick’s position is, 
that “there is no truth in Christianity, unless the Person of 
its Founder is great enough to be distinguished from all others, 
and His words and deeds as far above imitation as the Sermon 
on the Mount is above the Epistle to Abgarus.” He main- 
tains that the Christianity, the origin of which is recorded by 
the New Testament writers, stands this scientific test, the lofty 
conception of its Founder thus supposed being “so manifest 
and so vital” all throughout the Gospel histories, that “ ordi- 
nary culture and unbiassed judgment should everywhere 
identify the conception, and be conscious of the life in it.” 
With the view of showing how true it is that the Gospels 
everywhere present the same great Personality, and that this 
Personality is self-consistent in every part of them, and how 
impossible it is to account for this phenomenon on any other 
hypothesis than that of allowing Him to be in reality what 
He claims, and is there affirmed to be, the author fixes on 
certain characteristics which lie out of the range of art, and 
are not sufficiently prominent to arrest attention or tempt in- 
vention. Tact, sensibility, quick insight into the varied desires 
and motives of men, prompt apprehension of emergencies, are 
among the less obtrusive features which everywhere distinguish 
this Personality, which appear alike in the miraculous and the 
non-miraculous sections of the evangelical narrative and in the 
Gospel of John, as well as in the Synoptists. It cannot be said, 
as Dr. Chadwick reasons, that these are characteristics of the 
kind to commend themselves to the inventive art of the 
ambitious constructors of a Messianic Figure. On the other 
hand, they make the Gospel picture a still more wonderful 
unity, exhibiting the entire and beautiful humanity of this 
Personality as ever true to itself, and capable of enduring the 
severest tests, even in those passages where His supernatural 
claims are most decisively stated. Remote and underlying 
characteristics like these, therefore, add fresh force to the con- 
tention that the conception which the Gospels present of Jesus 
of Nazareth defies explanation as the result of art or the growth 


(16) Christ bearing witness to Himself, etc., by Rev. George A. Chadwick, 
D.D. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 
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of myth, and is itself the evidence that He must have been 
what He there appears. Dr. Chadwick has dealt in a bright 
and attractive style with a somewhat novel section of the great 
argument which men like Dorner, Ullmann, and Horace Bush- 
nell have done so much to develop and popularise. 


We may say that the two theological questions ‘of present- 
day interest are (1.) the historical reality of the person and work 
of the Living Word, and (2.) the historic reality and character 
of the written word. Hence we find many writers on ‘the life, 
character, and work of Christ, and on the composition, editor- 
ship, genuineness, and inspiration of the Scriptures. Preben- 
dary Row has issued a second edition of his excellent work 
(17) “The Jesus of the Evangelists: His Historical Character 
Vindicated ; or an Examination of the Internal Evidence for our 
Lord’s Divine Mission, with Reference to Modern Controversy.” 
His theme is “ Whether Jesus Christ was an historical reality?” 
And his inference is, “If s0, His divine mission is established.” 
The unity of the four portraitures in the Gospels is the proof. 
It would be an unfair representation of the value of this 
volume to limit its usefulness to the proof of the above thesis. 
In carrying forward his proof, the author takes a wide survey 
of the providential preparations made in the Jewish and Gentile 
world, as well as in the constitution of the human mind, for 
the introduction of Christianity through a personal teacher 
and actor. Further, he exhibits the nature and character of 
the mythic Gospels, and finally shows that there are many 
simple touches of truth and features of unconscious sincerity 
which are inconsistent with a supposition of mythical or un- 
historical origin. The argument is of permanent value. 


Mr. Symington (18) has sought to keep the character of Jesus 
steadily before his readers. Though his book is made up of a 
series of studies, detailing what is known and imagined of 
each of the Apostles, the author never loses sight of his great 
object. In the family circle we have no doubt this neat volume 


(17) The Jesus of the Evangelists, by Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. London: Frederick Norgate. 

(18) The Apostles of our Lord, by Alexander Macleod Symington, B.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
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will be highly prized, as containing graphic and simple sketches 
of our Lord’s first associates, and as conveying not only much 
instruction, but many practical lessons. It conveys valuable 
information in a simple, clear, and interesting manner. 


Perhaps the strongest and most convincing proof of the 
divine origin of Christianity lies in the nature and history of 
its results. Protestant Foreign Missions received prominent 
attention at the Basle Conference, 1879, at which Professor 
Christlieb read a paper giving a sketch of their extent. The 
work, of which a translated copy(19) is before us, was undertaken 
at the request of friends interested in missions, and satisfied of 
the competency of the author. The book is much more than 
a report. It is full of well-arranged information, but it is also 
rich in suggestions as to the practical working of missions, and 
as to promoting and fostering an interest in missions. We 
should like to see a copy of this work in every congregational 
library, and in many ahome. It is an excellent handbook of 
the most recent information and thought on missions. 


The Rev. C. F. Chase, M.A., has had two great ideas suggested 
to him by the Cross of Christ: the one, that “Jesus is the 
Son of God,” found enlargement in a previous volume entitled 
The Trial of Jesus Christ ; the other, that “He thereby ac- 
complished the salvation of the world,” is treated in the book 
before us (20) in what we must confess to be an imperfect 
manner. Salvation is regarded as revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment and accomplished in the New, but the review of Old 
Testament proof is confined to the histories of Adam, Noah, 
Lot, and the Exodus, and then, per sa/twm, our author reaches 
Part IL, and says—“ We come now to ‘the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.’” The second and third chapters of 
this Part seem to us to have but small direct relation to the 
treatment of the great theme, and would naturally, we suspect, 
by most people be placed as an appendix. From a certain 
point of view this volume may seem practical and edifying, 

(19) Protestant Foreign Missions: Their Present State. A Universal Survey. 
By Theodore Christlieb, D.D., Bonn. Authorised translation from the Ger- 
man, by David B. Croom, M.A, London: James Nisbet and Co. 


(20) The Truth of God’s Salvation, by Rev. C. F. Chase, M.A. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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but we fear it would hardly be so regarded by systematic 
theologians. 


In the Bible of Christ and His Apostles (21), Professor Roberts 
popularises his argument that our Lord used the Greek language. 
He has made a strong case, but prejudice is wholly against his 
proof, and even Archbishop Thomson, while noticing Dr. 
Roberts’ argument, declines to discuss it. We have here, 
however, a valuable contribution to the solution of a most 
interesting question. 


The various aspects of the Anglo-American Bible Revision (22), 
are given as instalments to gratify the curiosity of the public, 
in a series of Essays by Members of the Committee. The little 
hook is handy and useful permanently for its discussions on 
the necessity, and its suggestions of Biblical improvements. 
Dr. Schaff, in a prefatory note, distinctly warns all concerned 
that the final conclusions of the Committee are not yet before 
us. The volume contains essays on—* The Authorised Version 
and English Versions on which it is based ;” “The English 
Lible as a Classic;” “ The Current Version and Present Needs;” 
“The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament ;’~ “Hebrew Philo- 
logy and Biblical Science ;’ “ Inaccuracies of the Authorised 
Version of the Old Testament ;” “ Inaccuracies of the Author- 
ised Version in respect of Grammar and Exegesis ;” “True 
Conservatism in respect to Changes in the English and Greek 
Text ;” “The Greek Verb ;” “ Archaisms,” etc. etc. 


In The Words of Christ (23), we have a most useful colloca- 
tion of the sayings and discourses of Jesus. The plan of the 
book shows at a glance the harmonies, discrepancies, and 
omissions of the Evangelists. The study of our Lord’s words 
will be greatly facilitated by the use of this help. It is, so far 
as we know, unique, and the importance of a conspectus thus 
arranged, of all the words uttered by Him “ who spake as never 
man spake,” cannot be over-estimated. 

(21) The Bible of Christ and His Apostles, by Alexander Roberts, D.D., 
St. Andrews. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

(22) Anglo-American Bible Revision, by Members of American Revision 


Committee. London: James Nisbet and Co, 
23) The Words of Christ, by T. B. London: James Nisbet and Co, 
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The title of the next book (24) only partially suggests the 
contents. There are four divisions within the boards, viz., 
Addresses, Discourses Ecclesiastical and Doctrinal, Scenes and 
Studies from the Earlier Ministry of our Lord, and Educational 
Addresses. Principal Rigg is no novice in dealing with phases 
and current forms of belief or unbelief. Since the days of his 
Modern Anglican Theology his place has been granted. This 
volume will not detract if it will not greatly add to his fame. 
The first discourse is interesting and valuable. It treats of the 
relations of Theism to Philosophy and Science. A striking 
comparison, and one very helpful to the “possessing of the 
soul in patience,” is made between the attitude of worldly 
culture and pseudo-culture towards Christianity in the first 
part of last century, and in the last half of the present. This 
comparison, of: course, introduces Positivism, and in a few 
scathing sentences he exposes the pretence, contradictions, and 
want of logic in the high priests of that vaunted system. He 
admits that its true name is Agnosticism. But how a word 
such as this can be a synonym for Positivism he cannot imagine. 
The second discussion is on Pantheism. But we will not go 
further. We content ourselves by saying generally that all 
Dr. Rigg’s work has the merit of perspicuity and force. 


The Book of Revelation sometimes attracts, and sometimes 
repels, by the obscurity of many parts and passages. Some 
minds with great preponderance of sentiment, and, consequently, 
with oftentimes brilliant imagination, are fascinated by the 
reading (we do not say study) of this book. Others, with 
little fancy, and less poetical feeling, are content to regard the 
Book of Revelation as containing on the surface many plain 
lessons for the needs of Christian life, and some precious helps 
and encouragements to Christian hope. But for the most part 
these readers do not ponder the “dark sayings,” and allusions, 
and prophecies. They are content to wait God’s time of fuller 
revelation. Mr. Gregory (25) on the whole belongs to this 
class. He is pleased to be wise after the event, and to take 


(24) Discourses and Addresses on Leading Truths of Religion and Philo- 


sophy, by Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. London: Wesleyan Conference Office, 
1880. 


(25) Discourses on the Book of Revelation, with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. Alex. Gregory, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1879. 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIII. 2P 
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the issue of Providence as the real interpretation of the Word. 
He grasps principles, and only suggests times and places; he 
does not dogmatise. Hence we do not find any eloquent 
passages about Constantinople being the great battle-field of 
the world. Armageddon is with him, as with most sensible 
people, a scene of not only physical, but also spiritual conflict. 
“ The real conflict will be one of principles—light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood, goodness and sin, Christ and Satan, fighting 
for the mastery in the minds of men, and closing in a final 
struggle for the possession of this world—that is, of the human 
race.” This we take to be the interpretation of good common 
sense, which has far more poetry in it than the weak efforts of 
a rash sentimentalism. In sixty pages of introduction, Mr. 
Gregory discusses the usual prolegomena in a popular manner. 
Thus the work will be serviceable to the common reader, for 
whom, we imagine, it is primarily intended. : 


The Modern Scottish Pulpit (26), sermons by ministers of 
various denominations, is a wholesome antidote to another 
volume which has been issued as representative of the style 
and matter of Scotch preaching. In the Modern Scottish Pulpit 
we listen to the most orthodox of the orthodox divines of Scot- 
land. Doctrine and practice are brought before us in the usual 
terms of the Puritan theology, and we fancy that Drs. Begg 
and Kennedy, though here associated with Dr. Marshall of 
Coupar-Angus, will not object in present circumstances. The 
sermons are of unequal merit: some of them very good ; others, 
not so good. 


For some years back the Scottish press has been advancing. 
We are pleased to find that much encouragement is given to 
the growth of local publication by the enterprise of Mr. David 
Douglas. A handy and business-like book is entitled Chris- 
tianity confirmed by Jewish and Heathen Testimony, and the 
Deductions from Physical Science (27), by Thomas Stevenson, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Mr. Stevenson’s effort has been so far appreci- 
ated (though he says that from some adverse criticisms of his 
work, his argument has, he fears, not been apprehended) that 


(26) Edinburgh : James Gemmell. 
(27) Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1879. 
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his original pamphlet has reached a larger and worthier form 
in this second edition. We have no doubt, from the reverent 
and scriptural manner in which he handles his material, and 
above all, in which he commends the fundamental doctrine of 
the atonement in a closing chapter, that his toil, which has 
been not inconsiderable, has been a labour of love. In the 
conduct of his argument he has kept apart from the testimony 
of Scripture to itself, and has steadily aimed at collecting 
and collating evidences from external and independent sources. 


Let us have as many histories of nations and of states as 
may be, of one history the world and the Church never tire. 
The Bible history holds its place, not inter pares, but unique. 
From the pen of Dr. Edersheim we have another instalment of 
his work (28). We need not at this time of day say more 
than that, in this portion of the history, the usual carefulness 
and competency of our author appears. Much valuable infor- 
mation and many lucid explanations are introduced by the 
hand of a ready, well-informed, and sympathetic scribe. 


Messrs. Macniven and Wallace have projected “ The House- 
hold Library of Exposition,” and have made a fair start with 
a most excellent work (29) from the pen of an eloquent preacher. 
Many years ago we heard a lecture on the life of David from 
Dr. (then Mr.) Maclaren of Manchester, and we can say that 
to this hour there lingers in our memory a vivid recollection 
of the stirring fervour of his language and delivery. We 
therefore hail this volume, and are certain that many also will 
give it a hearty welcome. This is no hurried production, as 
so many volumes are in this age of light literature. It is, we 
are convinced, the expression of a lifetime of study and careful 
analysis. Chapter xiii., entitled “The Tears of the Penitent” 
—an analysis of the experience which dictated the 51st and 
32d Psalms—is specially suggestive and sympathetic. 


(28) History of Judah and Israel, from the Birth of Solomon to the Reign of 
Ahab, by Alfred Edersheim, D.D., Ph.D. The Religious Tract Society. 

(29) The Life of David, as reflected in his Psalms, by Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace, 1880. 
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Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal. By her Sister, M. V. G. H. 
London : James Nisbet and Co. 


The many readers who have found strengthening and 
refreshing in Miss Havergal’s works will welcome with 
pleasure this record of her life, in which, as stated in the 
preface, “no attempt has been made to write a biography, but 
rather to allow her to relate her own life-story,” which she 
does in autobiographical fragments and letters, while the con- 
necting links are supplied by a sister’s hand. We rise from 
the perusal of this book, feeling that we have been in the 
presence of one who lived very near to the Master of whom 
she sung so sweetly, and whose loyalty to her King was true 
and thorough. Hence doubtless the secret of the fruitfulness 
of her efforts in the service of God, and of the blessing which 
accompanied her spoken and written words. The closing 


words of her Consecration Hymn seem to give the key-note 
to her character— 


“ Take myself and I will be 
Ever, only, atu for Thee.” 





A History of Christian Doctrines. By the late Dr. K, R. Hacensacn. 
With an Introduction by E. H. PLumprre, D.D. Vol.i. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1880. 


If the history of the world be, as it is said, the judgment of 
the world, the history of doctrine is the judgment of the 
Church. Every age has produced its crystals, and these remain 
things of beauty and value when the physical forces that pro- 
duced them have themselves been disintegrated; and every cen- 
tury of the Church has left a permanent legacy of formulated 
Christian truth, crystallised and precious, although the Church 
itself has been transformed in the process of their production. 
Dogmatic truth is the result of settled controversy. Like the 
stones of the brook, its form has become smooth and rounded 
by the friction and storm-floods of ages. It is thus all the 
more serviceable in the hands of a skilled slinger for entering 
the brain of an opponent; or, if beautiful, for adorning the 
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vestments of the “ Daughter of the King.” Dogmatic theology 
therefore, although the least popular department of the science, 
is not the least valuable and important. 

In this first volume of Dr. Hagenbach’s History we have a 
valuable instalment of an invaluable work. It is the result of 
many years’ practical teaching, and the soundness and service- 
ableness of its method have been tested by experience. All 
practical students will appreciate his plan of stating in a few 
clear and carefully weighed sentences, at the commencement of 
his chapters, the points to be established and illustrated in 
subsequent paragraphs; offering a comprehensive glance over 
the entire landscape to begin with, and leaving particular 
localities for further and systematic research. Thus he sums 
up “The Economy of Redemption” in nine pregnant sentences, 
and the controversies on the Last Supper in eleven. Some of 
the author’s references, however, indicate a want of carefulness, 
as, for example, when for the doctrinal significance of certain 
Greek terms, such as Bartiopa, Aodrpor, etc., we are asked to 
consult “the Lexicons”! and for proof of certain religious 
customs we are referred to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, where again 
the references do not appear to have been verified. In spite 
of these small defects, however, common to most Church 
Histories, the Messrs. Clark have issued, in handsome style, a 
work of permanent value to every minister and student of 
theology. 





Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospels of Mark and Luke, by 
Heinrich Avucust WitneLtm Meyer, Th.D. Translated from the 
Fifth Edition by Rev. R. E. Watuis, Ph.D. Revised and Edited by 
Professors Dickson and Stewart, Glasgow. Vols. i. ii. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 


Every student interested in the critical study of the New 
Testament will hail with satisfaction this admirable revised 
translation of Dr. Meyer’s valuable work. It had the advan- 
tage of the great scholar’s own corrections and additions, and 
differs from some other editions in being the genuine and 
unaltered production of its professed author. In critical acumen 
and exegetical skill the great German commentator had per- 
haps no rival. No one therefore was better fitted for dealing 
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with the peculiar features of these Gospels. The difficulties of 
authorship, style and language, harmony with the other Evangels, 
the spurious ending of Mark’s Gospel, and the relation of Luke’s 
Gospel to the Acts of the Apostles, as well as the many textual 
obscurities that occur in the course of the narratives, required 
the mastery of “research, the philological, archeological, and 
biblico-theological” experience which Meyer above most exe- 
getes possessed. The volumes have been ably and carefully 
edited, and are attractively published. 





Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By F. Gover, D.D. 
Translated from the French by Rev. A. Cusiy, M.A., Edinburgh. 
Vol. i. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


We can only judge of this work by the author’s treatment 
of the first six chapters of the Epistle which Coleridge has 
somewhere characterised as “the profoundest book in exist- 
ence.” In many respects, however, we prefer this commentary 
to any other we have seen on the subject. Dr. Godet, with 
that peculiar tact which his nation inherits, has been able to 
indicate more clearly and comprehensively the object of the 
inspired author; he is more in harmony with the spirit of the 
Letter, he has displayed more scholarship and judgment in 
dealing with the controversies of the book—justification and 
baptism, for example—than any of his predecessors. Dr. 
Godet will not have, with Meyer, Chalmers, Beck, and others, 
“baptized into Christ” (Rom. vi. 3) as the equivalent of 
plunged into Christ. “In the similar formula, 1 Cor. x. 2, eis 
tov Mwonv BanriterOar, the meaning is certainly not to be 
plunged into Moses. The word baptized is to be taken in its 
technical sense: to be baptized with water (by the fact of the 
passage through the sea and under the cloud), and the regimen 
ought consequently to signify in relation to Moses, as a typical 
Saviour,—that is to say, in order to having part in the divine 
deliverance of which Moses was the agent. Such is likewise 
the meaning of being baptized into Christ Jesus in our passage : 
‘Ye received baptism with water in relation to the person of 
Jesus Christ, whose property ye became by that act.’” In our 
own view it may be open to question whether that greatly con- 
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troverted passage, “buried with him in baptism unto death,” 
does not refer to “baptism for the dead,” one of the oil- 
baptisms of the early Church, and not to Christian water- 
baptism at all. In the parallel passage (Col. ii. 12-15), the 
apostle speaks of a disanointing process in connection with it 
(eEareiyras); and Mary anointed the Lord “ for his burial ;” and 
the elders were to anoint the dying saints in the name of the 
Lord (James v. 14). “Know ye not that so many of us as 
were baptized into the anointed Jesus were baptized into his 
death? buried with him in the baptism unto death.” In no 
other passages is Christian baptism compared with interment. 
Dr. Godet does not commit himself to the immersion theory, 
we are glad to notice; but here as elsewhere exercises a clear 
and independent judgment. The translator has done his work 
well. We have great pleasure in recommending the volume 
as not only rendering invaluable aid in the critical study of the 
text, but affording practical and deeply suggestive assistance in 
the exposition of the doctrine. 





The Tiberiad; or, the Art of Hebrew Accentuation. A didactic poem, in 
three books. By Jonn Gremmet, A.M., senior Minister of the Free 
Church at Fairlie. Glasgow : James Maclehose. 


Since the controversies of the seventeenth century, the 
prevalent opinion has been that the vowel-points and the 
accompanying accents in the Hebrew Bible are no part of the 
text, but are a record of the traditional pronunciation and 
punctuation of that text. The learned and accomplished 
author of this poem obviously inclines to think that though the 
written form of these vowels and accents may be only twelve 
or fourteen hundred years old, yet it represents something 
which belonged to the sacred text from the beginning. Never- 
theless, he is no bigot to the “ Hebrew verity” in such a way 
as to despise and reject the evidence of the ancient versions 
in favour of certain various readings. He has ventured on a 
poem of eighty pages, which is mainly a description of the 
importance of these accents and an exposition of their precise 
nature; the title containing an allusion to the fact that 
Tiberias was one of the greatest seats of medieval Jewish 
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learning. One scarcely knows whether to admire more his 
boldness in selecting a subject so remote from common interests, 
or his skill in handling it in verse, notwithstanding its intract- 
able nature, as he pursues his statement with accurate details 
through the complicated systems of punctuation for the poetical 
hooks as well as for the books of prose. Asa specimen of his 
manner we give some lines in p. 76 :— 


As sacred scutcheons here and there annexed, 
The accents guard the outposts of the text : 
With special tones the mystic signs supply 
The very titles of the Psalmody. 

In hymn of triumph, or lone exile’s song, 
Respective honours to each word belong. 

And yet those accents by no means accord 
With points that Western languages afford. 
Those signs a higher object realise, 

Importing pathos, force, and emphasis : 
Whilst Music, Song, and Rhetoric display 
The sum of wisdom that they all convey. 

The pictured page of emblematic sounds 

In mind’s emotions multiplied abounds : 
Wonder and awe, and joy and grief, are there, 
And gentle love, and hate, and grim despair, 
Translated and presented to the eye, 

In one sage scheme of rare orthoepy. 





